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PREFACE 

Tue volume now offered to the public is the result of lifelong 
labors in the field of grammatical study. A profound conviction 
of the value of the classical languages in a course of liberal edu- 
cation and an earnest desire to aid the student in mastering the 
intricacies of the Latin tongue with as much ease and rapidity as 
is consistent with true scholarship have led to the preparation of 
the present work. The instruments of education must of course 
be readjusted from time to time to the ever-changing methods in 
school and college. Accordingly the prime object of this volume 
is to adapt the work of instruction to present methods and present 
needs. In view of the heavy demands now made on the time of 
classical teachers and students a special effort has been made to 
develop the practical side of grammar, to make it as helpful as 
possible to the teacher in the difficult task of explaining the force 
of involved constructions in Latin authors, and as helpful as pos- 
sible to the learner in his early efforts to understand and appre- 
- ciate thought in the strange garb of a complicated Latin sentence. 
Simplicity and clearness, ever of paramount importance in the 
work of the class-room, have received special attention. 

Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room and a book 
of reference in study, this volume aims not only to present a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the beginner, but also to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of the advanced student. . By 
brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology, and com- 
pactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, I have endeay- 
ored to compress within the limits of a convenient manual an 
amount of carefully selected grammatical facts which would 
otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

Syntax has received special attention. An attempt has been 
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made to exhibit as clearly as possible that remarkable system of 
laws which the genius of the Latin language has created for itself. 
Accordingly the leading principles of construction have been put 
in the form of definite rules or laws, and fully illustrated by 
carefully selected examples from Latin authors, a mode of treat- 
ment perfectly consistent with scientific accuracy, and sanctioned 
by the general experience of teachers as in the highest degree 
helpful to the pupil. Moreover, to secure convenience of reference 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general outline, 
these laws of the language after having been separately discussed 
are presented in a body at the close of the syntax. 

A special effort has been made to simplify and explain the 
difficult and intricate subject of the subjunctive. The ordinary 
constructions of that mood in simple sentences and in independent 
clauses are first stated and illustrated with great fulness to give 
the pupil a clear idea of its distinctive nature and use, and thus 
to prepare him to understand the process by which the mood 
passes from these simple independent uses to the more difficult 
dependent constructions. ‘Too often the pupil sees no connection 
between an independent and a dependent subjunctive; what he 
has learned in regard to the former is no help to an acquaintance 
with the latter, but with the method here adopted it is hoped 
that after having mastered the ordinary independent uses of the 
mood he will be able to recognize even in the most involved con- 
structions in subordinate clauses only new illustrations of prin- 
ciples with which he is already familiar. To him the subjunctive 
in a subordinate clause will be no longer a dreaded stranger, but 
an acquaintance and friend. 

The subject of Hidden Quantity has received due attention in 
this volume as in the author’s earlier Latin Grammar. Indeed, 
that work is believed to be entitled to the honor of having been 
the first Latin Grammar that ever attempted to mark systemati- 
cally the hidden quantity of vowels, and to point out the means 
for determining it. 

Another consideration which has had weight in determining 
the character of this grammar is the importance of bringing the 
treatment which the practical needs of the school and college 
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seem to demand into harmony with the learned results recently 
gathered by specialists in the field of historical grammar and 
linguistic study. On this point I deem myself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the cordial codperation of three of the eminent Lat- 
inists who are engaged in the preparation of the “Historische 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache” now in process of publica- 
tion at Leipzig, Professor F. Stolz of the University of Innsbruck, 
Professor G. Landgraf of Munich, and Professor H. Blase of 
Giessen, authors whose works are known and read by classical 
scholars throughout the world, and whose names are identified 
with the best scholarship of the age. 

In accordance with a previous arrangement the manuscript on 
Phonology, Morphology, and Etymology, when nearly ready for 
the press, was submitted to Professor Stolz with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if any part of the work was not found to be in 
full accord with the latest and best views within the range of his 
own special studies he should point it out, and suggest the best 
method of bringing the practical and the scientific views into 
harmony. By a similar arrangement the manuscript on Agree- 
ment and on the Use of Cases was submitted to Professor Land- 
graf, and that on Moods and Tenses to Professor Blase. After 
a careful examination of the several subjects submitted to their 
consideration they made written reports with such suggestions 
as their special studies warranted, and subsequently in a series of 
personal interviews I had the rare opportunity of obtaining their 
views and their advice on the various doubtful questions con- 
nected with our subject. I desire, therefore, to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their kindness in thus freely offering me the 
_ priceless results of life-long labors in their several spheres. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleagues 
in the University, Professors A. G. Harkness and W. C. Poland, 
who have read the proof, and given me the benefit of their accu- 
rate scholarship and large professional experience; to Professor 
E. P. Morris of Yale University for important statistics in regard 
to Interrogative Sentences, Quod Clauses, and the Use of the 
Subjunctive in Plautus and Terence; to Dr. H. W. Hayley for 
aid in the revision of the Prosody; to Dr. G. A. Williams of the 
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University Grammar School for the preparation of the indices, 
and to Dr. H. F. Linscott of the University of North Carolina for 
valuable suggestions on Phonology and Etymology. 

My thanks are also due to many other friends who have kindly 
favored me with their advice, especially to Dr. C. B. Goff of the 
University Grammar School, Dr. W. T. Peck of the Providence 
High School, Dr. Moses Merrill of the Boston Latin School, and 
Dr. John Tetlow of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 
mentary manual in the study of Latin a school edition of this 
Grammar is published simultaneously with it. This is intended 
to meet the wants of those who do not contemplate a collegiate 
course of study; for all others the complete work will be found 
far more helpful. 

In conclusion I desire once more to make my grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the classical teachers of the country who by their 
fidelity and skill in the use of my books have won for them such 
marked success. To their hands this work is now respectfully 
and gratefully committed. 


ALBERT HARKNESS. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, June 8, 1898. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 


1, Tue Latin language derives its name from the Latini, the 
Latins, the ancient inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to 
the Indo-European family, which embraces eight groups of tongues, 
known as the Aryan, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italian, the Keltic, the Germanic, and the Balto-Slavic. All these 
languages have one common system of inflection, and in various 
respects strikingly resemble each other. They are the descendants 
of one common speech spoken by a single race of men untold cen- 
turies before the dawn of history. 


2. The Latin, the Oscan, and the Umbrian are the three leading 
members of the Italian group of this family, and the resemblance 
between them is so great that they appear to be only different 
dialects of one common language. At the dawn of history the 
Latin was confined to the small district of Latium, while the Oscan 
was spoken in the southern part of Italy, and the Umbrian in the 
northeastern part; but at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Latin had not only supplanted the Oscan and the Umbrian in 
Italy, but it had already become the established language of a 
large part of Southern Europe. The Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
have been preserved to us only in very scanty remains, but the 
Latin is enshrined in a rich and valuable literature extending 
over a period of several centuries. 


3. From the Latin has been directly derived the entire group 
of the Romance languages, of which the Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese are important members. The English belongs to 
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the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family, but it is in- 
debted to the Latin for one third of its vocabulary. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Latin, if we would 
understand and appreciate our own vernacular. 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


4. Latin grammar treats of the principles of the Latin language. 
It comprises five parts: : 


I. Phonology, which treats of the letters and sounds of the 
language. 
II. Morphology, which treats of the form and inflection of 
words. 
III. Etymology, which treats of the derivation of words. 
IV. Syntax, which treats of the structure of sentences. 
V. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 


PART I.— PHONOLOGY 


ALPHABET 


5. The Latin alphabet! is the same as the English with the 
omission of j and w, but k is seldom used, and y and z occur only 
in words of Greek origin. 


1. It originally consisted of only twenty-one letters, as c supplied the 
place of c and g; iofiandj; u of u and v and sometimes of y. 

2. Subsequently G, formed from C by simply changing the lower part of 
the letter, was added to the Latin alphabet, and at about the same time z 
disappeared from it. Thus the alphabet continued to consist of twenty-one 
letters until the time of Augustus, when y was introduced into it from the 
Greek and z was restored from the same source. 

3. Even in the classical period C was retained in abbreviations of proper 
names beginning with G. Thus C. stands for Gaius, and Cn. for Gnaeus. 
This is a survival from the original use of C for G. 


1The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cimae. 
Throughout the classical period they used in general only capital letters. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 3 


4. U and V, originally designated by the same character, are now used 


in many of the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant, 
as in English, 


6. Letters are divided according to the position of the vocal 
organs at the time of utterance into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants,’ and these classes are again divided into various 
subdivisions, as seen in the following: 


4: CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 
Vowels 
1. Open vowel? a 
2. Medial vowels? e ° 
8. Close vowels i y u 
Consonants 


Gutturals Palatals Linguals Dentals Labials 


4. Semivowels, sonant 4 Sy, v=w 
5. Nasals, sonant ne n m 

6. Liquids, sonant Ihe 

7. Spirants, surd 4 h 8 f 

8. Mutes, sonant g d b 

9. Mutes, surd c, q, k t p 


Nore. —x = cs, or gs, is a double consonant. 


11f the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of 
vocal sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open 
vowels are scarcely distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus ji, 
sounded fully according to the ancient pronunciation as 6, is a vowel; but com- 
bined with a vowel in the same syllable, it becomes a consonant with the sound 
of y; see 12, 2. 

2 The vocal organs are fully open in pronouncing the open 4, as in father, less 
' go in pronouncing the close vowels and the semivowels, and very nearly closed in 
pronouncing the mutes. ; 

3 EB is a medial vowel between the open @ and the close i, 0 a medial vowel 
between the open a and the close u; iis a palatal vowel, ua labial. The vowel 
scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as a line, with 
a in the middle, with i at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme: 


i e a fo) u 
4 Sonant or voiced; surd or not voiced, but simply breathed. 
5 With the sound of n in concord, linger, It occurs before gutturals; con- 
gressus, meeting. 


4 PHONOLOGY 


8. Observe that the consonants are divided, 


1. According to the organs chiefly employed in their produc- 
tion into Gutturals, — throat letters. 
Palatals, — palate letters. 
Linguals, — tongue letters. 
Dentals, — teeth letters. 
Labials, — lip letters. 


2. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 


Sonants, or voiced letters. 
Surds, voiceless or breathed letters.! 


9. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two vowels in one 
syllable. The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and eu. 
Hi and ui are rare. 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN? 


10. The vowels are pronounced substantially as follows®: 


Long » Short 
a like a in ah: a’-ra* a like initial ain aha®: at 
é “ e “they: déé eat e te nets. 6t 
Ty Seer Se pique saa wa ice i ‘pick: id 
6 * o hole: 6s Gls WY (0) ‘“ forty: ob 
GZ “ u‘trule:. @/-si ay Ad u e falls =< ut 


1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short: sunt, u as in 
sum, su’/-mus; see 14 and 15. 


1 The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing 
the difference between the sonant b and its corresponding surd p in such words 
as bad, pad. B is vocalized, p is not. 

2This method is now generally adopted in the schools and colleges of our 
country. By the English method, which formerly prevailed, the letters are pro- 
nounced in general as in English. 

8 But the vowel sounds must be kept as pure as possible, free from the glide or 
vanish heard in English. 

4 Latin vowels marked with the macron ~ are long in quantity, i.e. in the dura- 
tion of the sound; those not marked are short in quantity; see 15,4. Observe 
that the accent is also marked. For the laws of accentuation, see 16 and 17. 

5 The short vowels occupy only half as much time in utterance as the long 
vowels, but they can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. 
They have, however, nearly the same sound as the corresponding long vowels, 
but, with the exception of a, they are somewhat more open. 

6 Or 6 like a in made; 1like e in me, and @ like 00 in moon. 
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2. Y, found only in Greek words, is intermediate in sound between the 
Latin i and u, similar to the French u and the German ii: Ny’-sa. 

8. U in qu,! and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w: qui (kwe); lin’-gua (lin-gwa); sua/-sit (swa-sit). 


11. Diphthongs.—In diphthongs, each vowel retains its own 
sound : 


ae nearly like ai in aisle: aes, mén/-sae2 
oe * o1 ‘coin foe’-dus 

ekbk SOU SOU: aut, au/-rum 
eu ‘¢ “ eu * feud: neu, neu’-ter 2 
ei ‘“ ei «= S$. veil’: ei, hei 

TU SNS cui (kwe) 


12. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pronounced nearly 
as in English, but the following require special notice: 


c like ec income: co/-ma, cé/-na 

ch ce ch ‘ chemist: cho/-rus 

g oe a CES Chi: ge/-nus, g16/-ria 

i of Veo ey ichis iam (yam), itis (yoos) 
: a r ‘rumor: ri/-mor3 

8 a s §*"son': so/-n6, sa/-cer 

t Be t “ time: ti/-mor, t6/-tus 

Vv ce We mst wien vel, vir 

qu ce gu “* quit: qui, quo 


1. Before a word beginning with a vowel, or with h, a final vowel, or a 
final m with a preceding vowel, seems to have been partially suppressed in 
the ordinary speech of the Romans, as well as in poetry. It was rapidly and 
indistinctly uttered, and thus it readily blended with the following vowel. 

2. Observe that iis sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, that 
as a vowel it has, when long, the sound of i in machine or of e in me, 
and that as a consonant it has the sound of y in yet, yes. It is gener- 
ally a vowel between consonants and a consonant between vowels, and 
at the beginning of words it is generally a vowel before consonants and 
a consonant before vowels: si/-mus (se-mus), ma/ior (mah-yor); i/-re 
(e-ra), iam (yam). 

3. In the aspirated forms of the mutes, ch, ph, and th, h is in general 


1 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many 
instances by the preceding consonant. 

2%n pronouncing ae, endeavor to unite the sounds of the Latin @ and e, and 
in pronouncing eu, unite the sounds of e and u; but some scholars pronounce 
ae like ea in pear. 

3 R should be trilled. 
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nearly or quite silent, though sometimes heard, especiatly in Greek words: 
cho’-rus (ko-rus), pul/-cher (pul-ker); A-thé’nae; phi-lo/-so-phus. 

4. B has the sound of p before s and t: urbs, sub/-ter (pronounced 
urps, sup/-ter).1 


13. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 
1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: 


m06’-re, per-sua’-dé, mén’-sae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede 
it —one or more—as can be conveniently pronounced with it:? 
pa’-ter, pa'-trés, ge!-ne-ri, do'-mi-nus, mén!-sa, bel'-lum. But — 

3. Separate compound words into their component parts: 
ab’-es, ob-i’-re.® 

4, A syllable is said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and 
closed when it ends in a consonant. Thus in pa’-ter, the first syl- 
lable is open, and the second closed. 


QUANTITY 


14. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, or 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short.* 


1. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity, (1) if it contains a 
diphthong or a long vowel: haec, rés; and (2) if its vowel is 
followed by x, or any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid: 
dux, rex, sunt. 

2. Short.—A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed by another 
vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: di'-és, vi'-ae, ni'-hil. 


1 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see 55, 1, footnote. 

2 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either 
a Latin or a “Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o’-mnis, 
i’-pse. Others, on the contrary, think that the Romans pronounced with each 
vowel as many of the following consonants as could be readily combined with it, 
a view which is favored by the fact that a syllable with a short vowel becomes 
long, if that vowel is followed by two consonants, except a mute and a liquid; as 
one does not see how the consonants can make the syllable long, unless one of 
them belongs to it. 

8 But it is a question whether this traditional rule represents the actual pro- 
nunciation of the Romans, as it seems probable that compounds were pronounced 
like simple words. 

4 For rules of quantity, see Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given 
for the convenience of the learner. 
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3. Common.— A syllable is common if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a'gri 


15. Vowels, like syllables, are either long, short, or common; 
but the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the 
quantity of the syllable, as a short vowel may stand in a long 
syllable. 


1. Vowels standing before x or any two consonants, except a mute and a 
liquid, are said to have hidden quantity. 

2. It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine 
the hidden quantity of vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as 
short, unless there are good reasons for believing them to be long. 

3. Vowels are long before ns, nf, and gn: c6n/-sul, in-fé/-lix, rég’/-num, 
ig/nis. 

4. The signs ~, and ~ are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is Jong, the second that it is 
common, ie. sometimes long and sometimes short; ubi. All vowels not 
marked are to be treated as short. 


ACCENTUATION 


16. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first: 
mén'-sa. 


1. In Latin as in English accent is stress of voice. 


17. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
Penult, the last syllable but one, if that is long in quantity,’ 
otherwise on the Antepenult, the last but two: ho-no’-ris, con'- 
su-lis. 

1, The enclitics, que, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., never used as separate words, 
throw back their accent upon the last syllable of the word to which they are 
appended : ho-mi-ne/-que ; mén-sa/-que ; e-go’-met. 

2. Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics, i.e. 
they are so closely united in pronunciation with the following word that they 
have no accent of their own; sub it/-di-ce ; in-ter ré/-gés. 


1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid; if the liquid 


precedes, the syllable is long. : 
2 Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the vowel, determines the place of 
the accent: regen’-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, 


though its vowel is short ; see 14, 1. 
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3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third: mo/-nu-é/-runt, 
mo/-nu-e-ra/-mus, in-stau’-ra-vé/-runt. 

4. A few long words admit two secondary accents: ho/-n6-ri/-fi-cen-tis’- 
si-mus. 

5. Certain words which have lost a final e retain the accent of the full 
form: il-lic’ for-il-li/-ce, il-lac’ for il-la/-ce, is-tic! for is-ti/-ce, etc. ; bo-nan’ 
for bo-na/-ne, tan-t6n’ for tan-td’-ne, au-din’ for au-dis’/-ne, €-ditic’ for 
6-dii/-ce. 

6. Genitives in i for ii and vocatives in I accent the penult: in-ge’-ni for 
in-ge/-ni-1 ; Mer-cu/-ri. 


18. Compounds are accented like simple words, but facio, when 
compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-cit. 


19. Original Accent. — Originally all Latin words were accented 
on the first syllable. This fact must be borne in mind in explain- 
ing phonetic changes. The syllable immediately following the 
original accent, i.e. the second syllable of the word, is called a 
Post-Tonie syllable. 


INHERITED VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


20. The Latin inherited from the parent speech the vowels, 
a, e,i,o,u; a, 6, i, 6, wu; and the diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou; 
ai, 6i, Oi, au, Gu, Su. In some words these vowels have been 
preserved unchanged as in the following examples: 


a: ago, amo, albus a: mater, fagus, clavis 
e: est, decem, ferd 6: léx, ménsis, plénus 
i: fidés, quis, minud I: vis, vivus, simus 
©: octd, domus 6: ddnum, notus 

u: super, ruber ti: mis, sts 


1, The Latin also inherited an indistinct Indo-European vowel represented 
by an inverted e; see 29. 

2. The diphthong au retains its original form in classical Latin, as in 
autem, augeO; but all the other diphthongs were more or less changed 
before the classical period, though most of those eee begin with a short 
vowel occur in rare instances in early Latin. 
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VOWEL GRADATION, OR ABLAUT 


21. The Latin also inherited certain vowel variations, which 
appear in the different forms of certain roots, stems, and suffixes. 


1. Thus the common root of fod-i6, Z dig, and f6d-1, I have dug, is fod in 
fod-io and fod in f6d-1; that of fac-id, J make, and féc-i, I have made, is 
fac and féc ; that of gen-us, offspring, and gi-gn-6, J beget, is gen and gn!; 
that of do-num, gift, da-mus, we give, and de-d-i, I have given, is d6, da, 
and d.1 This variation in vowels is called Vowel Gradation or Ablaut. 

2. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form a somewhat 
regular gradation, but in Latin they have mostly disappeared as kindred 
forms have been assimilated to each other. 


PHONETIC CHANGES 


22. Latin words in the course of their history have undergone 
important changes in accordance with phonetic laws. 


23. The phonetic changes in vowels may be either Qualitative, 
affecting the quality of the sound, or Quantitative, affecting its 
length or quantity. 


I. Qualitative Changes in Vowels 


24. An Indo-European a may become in Latin in post-tonic “ syllables : 
(1) e, (2) i, (8) ior u, and (4) u.§ Thus: 

1. A becomes e in post-tonic closed? syllables, except before labials and 
1: factus, but cOnfectus ; captus, but acceptus. 

2. A becomes i in post-tonic open? syllables, except before labials, and in 
all post-tonic syllables before ng: ag6, but adigo ; statuo, but coOnstitud ; 
tang6, but at-tingo. 

3. A becomes i or u in post-tonic open syllables before labials and before 
1: capi6, but man-cipium and man-cupium ; salio, but In-silio and In- 
sulid. 

‘4, A becomes u in post-tonic syllables before 1+ another consonant: 
salid, but In-sultus ; calcd, but in-culco. 


1 Observe that the vowel sometimes disappears: gen, gn; da, d. 

2Remember that the term post-tonic is applied to the syllable following the 
initial accent, i.e. to the second syllable of the word (19), and that a syllable is 
said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and closed when it ends in a consonant; 


see 13, 4. 
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25. An Indo-European e may become: (1) iand (2) 0. Thus: 


1. E becomes i, (1) in post-tonic syllables, except before r: lego, but 
col-lig6 ; em6, but ad-im6 ; (2) in final syllables before s and t: saliites, 
salitis; Cereres, Cereris; *leget,1 legit; *reget, regit; and (38) before 
n-+a guttural: *tengud, tingud. 

2. E may become o after an initial v: *velt, volt?; *vem6, vomd. 

8. Initial sve becomes so: *svenos, sonus; *sved4lis, sodalis. 


26. An Indo-European i may become: (1) e and (2)ioru. Thus: 


1. I final may become e, but it sometimes disappears as in neuter stems 
in Ali and ari (103, 1): *mari, mare; *levi, leve. 

2. I before r for s becomes e: *sis6, ser6 ; *cinisis, cineris. 

8. I becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before labials: pontifex or 
pontufex. 

4. Final er is sometimes developed from ri-stems, as follows: *acri-s, 
*acr-s, *acer-s, acer.? 


27. An Indo-European of may become: (1) u, (2) e, (3) e or i, and 
(4)ioru. Thus: 


1. O becomes u (1) in post-tonic closed syllables: *genos, genus ; 
*donom, donum ; and (2) in accented syllables before 1+ aconsonant and 
before n + a consonant: *molta, multa; *honc, hunc ; *oncos, uncus. 

2. O becomes e when final: *isto, iste ; *sequiso, sequere. 

3. O becomes e or i in post-tonic open syllables, except: before labials : 
*sociotas, societas ; *novotas, novitas. 

4. O generally becomes i, rarely u, in post-tonic open syllables before 
labials: aurifex, rarely aurufex ; maximus, maxumus. 

5. Final er is sometimes developed from ro-stems in the same way as 
from ri-stems (26, 4): *agro-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager. 


28. An Indo-European u becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before 
labials: old form dissup6, later dissip6 ; lacruma, later lacrima. 


29. An indistinct Indo-European vowel, represented by an inverted 
e = 9, generally becomes a in Latin: *dotos, datus; *sotos, satus. 


1 The assumed form from which the Latin word, as it appears in literature, is 
supposed to have been derived, is designated by an asterisk. 

2 Volt subsequently became vult, 

® Tin acri-s disappears, leaving r sonant, then r sonant becomes er, and final s 
disappears. 

4 After V, U, or qu, O is preserved longer than pleemieres servos, afterward 
servus; so mortuos, equos, etc. 
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30. The Indo-European liquids and nasals, 1, r, and m, n, are vocal- 
ized in Latin; | becomes ol, later ul, and r becomes or: *mlta, *molta, 
multa; *mrtis, mortis; m becomes em, and n, en: *dekm, decem ; 
*tntos, tentus. 


31. Assimilation of Vowels. — A vowel is sometimes assimilated to 
the vowel of the following syllable: *cénsulium, cénsilium; *exsulium, 
exsilium; *mehi, mihi; *tebi, tibi; *nehil, nihil; *boné, bene; *me- 
mordit, mo-mordit, *pe-pdscit, po-péscit; *ce-currit, cu-currit. 


II. Qualitative Changes in Diphthongs 


32. The diphthong ai is retained in early inscriptions, but it after- 
ward becomes ae andi. Thus: 


1. Ai generally becomes ae: *laivos, laevus, scaevus, aevum. 
2. Ai becomes I both in post-tonic and in final syllables: quaeré, but 
in-quir6 ; *mensais, ménsis. 


33. The diphthong ei becomesi in pronunciation, although sometimes 
written ei in early Latin: dic6; divus, fidd, sometimes written deivus, 
feido. 

34. The diphthong oi becomes oe, i, andi. Thus: 

1. Oi becomes oe in a few words: poena, foedus. 

2. Oi becomes G in most words: *oinos, *oenos, tinus ; *moenia, mtinia. 

8. Oi becomes i in final syllables: *equoi, equi; *equois, equis. 

35. The diphthong au generally remains unchanged, but it sometimes 
becomes & in post-tonic syllables: claud6, but in-cliido; frauds, but 
dé-fraudo, or dé-frido. 


_ 86. The diphthongs, eu and ou, coalesce and become &: *deucé, 
*doucd, diic6; *ious, itis. 


III. Quantitative Changes in Vowels 


37. Vowels are lengthened before ns, nf, and gn: consul, infélix, 
Ignis. 

38. Vowels are often lengthened in compensation for the loss of ' 
consonants. Thus: 


1. For the loss of s or x in accented syllables before d, 1, m, orn: *nisdos, 
nidus, English nest; *isdem, idem; *acsla, ala; *prismos, primus; *posno. 
pono ; *texm6, témo, 
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2. For the loss of h: *mahior, maior; *ahio, aid. 
8. A vowel lengthened before ns in final syllables remains long after the 
loss of n: *servGns, serv6s; *régéns, régés. 


39. Long vowels are shortened 


1. Generally before other vowels: *audiunt, audiunt; *audiam, audiam ; 
fidéi, fidel ; réI, rei; but diéi, illius. 

2. In final syllables before 1, m, r, t, and nt: *animali, animal; *amém, 
amem ; *audiar, audiar; amat,! amat; *amant, amant. 

3. Final 4 is shortened in classical Latin in the plural of neuter nouns 
and adjectives and in the Nominative and Vocative singular of nouns in a of 
the First Declension: templa in Plautus, later templa; gravida, gravia; 
musa, musa. 

4. Final é, i, and 6 are sometimes shortened: *malé, male; *nisi, nisi ; 
*ibi, ibi; *egd, ego. 

5. The shortening of final syllables is supposed to have begun in dissylla- 
bles with iambic measurement, i.e. with short penults. In these the final 
syllable was shortened by being assimilated in quantity to the first, as amat, 
amat; bona, bona; ego, ego. 

6. Long vowels in syllables originally accented (19) are sometimes short- 
ened, and the following consonant is doubled in compensation: Ivpiter, 
Iuppiter ; litera, littera; *mitd, mitto. 


40. Vowels may-disappear from a word by syncope or vowel absorp- 
tion: *re-pepuli, reppull; *re-cecidi, reccidi; *clavidd, claud6é; *pri- 
miceps, princeps; *unudecim, tindecim. 

1. Final vowels sometimes disappear: *animali, animal; dice, dic; 
*sine, sin. 


41. Occasionally a short vowel, generally u, sometimes e or i, is 
apparently developed before a liquid or nasal: *stablom, stabulum ; 
*stablis, stabilis ; but see 30. 


CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 


42. Two vowels of the same quality are contracted into the corre- 
sponding long vowel: *treies, *trees, trés; *ignees, Ignés; nihil, *niil, 
nil; *coopia, cGpia. 

43. Two vowels of different quality are contracted into a long vowel, 


generally of the quality of the first: *co-agd, c6g6; *de-agd, dégd; *pro- 
emo, promo. 


1 Final at, 6t, and it are preserved long in Plautus and other early poets: 
versat, habét, velit. : 
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1. The changes illustrated in the following verbal forms may have been 
produced either by contraction, or by the dropping of the syllable ve or vi 
before r or s: amaveram, amaram; amAavisse, amasse ; névissem, 
néssem ; novisse, ndsse. 

2. Many combinations of vowels remain uncontracted, as a6, ea, e6, ia, 
ié, ua, and ué: aéneus, eam, moneé, animlia, diés, ingenua, ingenué. 


CONSONANTS 


44, The Latin inherited the following consonants: 


1. The Mutes k, g, t, d, p, b, and the Aspirates gh, dh, bh. 
2. The Nasals m, n, and the Liquids 1, r. 
3. The Semivowels i and u, and the Spirant s. 


45. The Latin inherited three series of k- and g-mutes, distinguished 
as Palatals, Velars, and Labialized Velars. These are represented in 
Latin as follows: 

1. The Palatals k and g become c and g, and gh generally becomes h, but 
after n it becomes g: centum, decem, in which k becomes c; ager, genus, 
in which g remains g; humus, hortus, in which gh becomes h; ang6, 
fing6, in which gh becomes g. 

Norre.— In a few words initial gh before u becomes f: funds. 

2. The Velars are developed like palatals, velar k and g becoming c and 
g, and velar gh generally becoming h, but becoming g before r: capere, 
cavére ; grus, tego; hostis, hortor; gradior. 

3. The Labialized Velar k becomes qu, which becomes c before conso- 
nants: quis, que, quod, in which the labialized velar k becomes qu, which 
becomes c in *coc-si, coxi. 

4. The Labialized Velar g becomes gu, which remains unchanged after 
nasals, but is reduced to g before other consonants, and to v when initial 
or between vowels: ungu6, stingu6, in which the labialized velar g becomes 
gu; glans, Agnus ; venio, English come; vivus. 

5. The Labialized Velar gh becomes f, when initial, gu after n, and v 
between vowels: formus, frid ; an-guis, nin-guit ; niv-is. 

46. The Dentals t and d generally remain unchanged: pater, sep- 
tem; decem, deus. 


1. The aspirate dh becomes f when initial: faci6, forés, English door, 
and generally d when medial, but b before r: medius; ruber. 


47. The Labials p and b generally remain unchanged: potis, pax, 
opus; lambé, libricus; but p became b in a few words, as in ab for 
*ap, ob for *op, sub for *sup, bibd for *pibo. 
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1. The aspirate bh becomes (1) f when initial: frater, English brother ; 
ferd, English bear, and (2) b when medial: al-bus, amb-itus. 


48. The Nasals m! and n and the Liquids 1? andr remain unchanged: 
medius, hom6; genus, d6num; linqu6, ruber. 


49. V generally remains unchanged: ovis, aevum; but it is some- 
times lost between vowels: *nevolo, ndl6. 


50. S often remains unchanged: est, sumus, suus; but it gener- 
ally becomes r between vowels:? flés, fléris; genus, generis. 


CHANGES IN CONSONANTS 


51. A Guttural—c, g, q (qu), or h (for gh)—before s unites with 
it and forms x: *duc-s, dux; *rceg-s, réx; *coqu-si, coxI; *trah-si, 
traxi. 

1. For the loss of the guttural between a liquid and sg or t, see 58, 1. 


52. Note also the following changes in consonants: 


1. Dt and tt become st before r; in other situations they generally 
become ss, reduced to s after long syllables: *rdd-trum, r6strum ; *fod-tus, 
fos-sus; *plaud-tus, plau-sus; *vert-tus, ver-sus. 

2. D sometimes represents an original t: aput, apud; haut, haud. 

3. Dv initial sometimes becomes b: dvellum, bellum. 

4, Sr, when initial, becomes fr; otherwise br: *srigus, frigus, cold. 
*fiines-ris, from fines in fiiner-is, finebris. = 

5. A euphonic p is generally developed between m and s and between 
mandt: *cdm-si, cOm-p-si; *c6m-tum, cOm-p-tum. 


ASSIMILATION 


53. A consonant is often assimilated to a following consonant. Thus: 


1. D and t are often assimilated before s; ds and ts becoming ss, which 
is simplified to s when final, and after diphthongs and long vowels: *concut- 
sit, concus-sit ; *lapid-s, lapis; *art-s, ars; *amant-s, amans; *claud-sit, 
clau-sit ; *sudd-sit, sua-sit. 


1M, when final, was a very weak nasal, and before words beginning with a 
vowel it almost disappeared in pronunciation. 

2L appears in place of an earlier d in about a dozen Latin words: lingua, 
old form dingua; lacrima, olére. 

8R sometimes takes the place of final 8, following the analogy of r for 8 
between .vowels; thus honos becomes honor from honG6r-is. S may be 
retained between vowels when it stands for ss; hau-si for *haus-si, 
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2. D is generally assimilated before c, qu, g, 1, n, p, and s: *hod-ce, 
*hoc-ce, hoc ; quid-quam, quic-quam ; *ad-ger, ag-ger; *sed-la, sel-la; 
*merced-narius, mercen-narius ; *quid-pe, quip-pe; *claud-sit, *claus-sit, 
clau-sit. 

3. T is assimilated before c and s: *sit-cus, sic-cus; *concut-sit, 
concus-sit. 

4. N is assimilated before 1 and m: *in-lus, illus; *gen-ma, gem-ma. 

5. -R is assimilated before 1: *ager-lus, agel-lus. 

6. P is assimilated before f and m: *op-ficina, of-ficiIna; *sup-mus, 
sum-mus. 

7. Sis assimilated before f: *dis-ficilis, dif-ficilis. 

8. For assimilation in Compounds of Prepositions, see 374. 


54. A consonantis sometimes assimilated to a preceding consonant, 


1. D and n are generally assimilated to a preceding 1: *cal-dis, cal-lis ; 
*eol-nis, col-lis ; *fal-n6, fal-16. 

2. S is assimilated to a preceding 1 or r: *facil-simus, facil-limus ; 
*vel-se, vel-le ; *fer-se, fer-re; *acer-simus, acer-rimus. 


55. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially assimilated 
to the following consonant. Thus: 


1. Before the surd s or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its cor- 
responding surd, p! orc: *scrib-si, scrip-si; *scrib-tus, scrip-tus ; *reg-si, 
réxi (51); *reg-tus, réc-tus. 

2. Qu? and h are also changed to c before s and t: *coqu-sit, *coc-sit, 
coxit ; *coqu-tus, coc-tus ; *trah-sit, *trac-sit, traxit ; *trah-tus, trac-tus. 

8. Before a labial, p or b, n is generally changed to the labial m: 
inper6, impers ; inperator, imperator; *inbellis, imbellis. 

4, Before n, a labial, p or b, is changed to the labial m in a few words: 
*gsop-nos, som-nus ; *Sab-niom, Sam-nium. 

5. M is changed to the dental n regularly before dental mutes, and often 
before guttural nutes: *eum-dem, eun-dem; *edrum-dem, eorun-dem ; 
*quem-dam, quen-dam; *tam-tus, tan-tus; *hum-ce, hunc; *prim-ceps, 
prin-ceps ; num-quam or nun-quam ; quam-quam or quan-quam. 


1But b is generally retained before § in abs and in nouns in bs: urbs; 
and before S$ and t in ob and sub in compounds and derivatives: ob-servans, 
ob-tiisus, sub-scrib6, sub-ter. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of 
P, so that assimilation takes place in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is 
probable also that in some other consonants assimilation was observed even when 
omitted in writing. 

2 Qu is not a syllable; u in this combination is simply a parasitic sound de- 
veloped by a, which is never found without it. 
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56. Dissimilation.— The meeting of consonants too closely related 
and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables are 
sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus: 


1. *Caeluleus, from caelum, becomes caeruleus. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with 1 generally used 
after r, and one with r generally used after 11: Alis, Aris; blum, bulum, 
brum; clum, culum, crum; rég-alis, popul-aris ; voca-bulum, délu- 
brum ; *dra-clum, 6ra-culum ; *vehi-clum, vehi-culum ; sepul-crum. 


LOSS OF CONSONANTS 


57. -Of two consonants standing at the beginning of a word, the first 
often disappears; of three thus situated, the first two often disappear: 
*onatus, natus; *gnotus, ndtus; *scoruscus, coruscus; stlis, lis; 
*stlocus, locus. 


58. Groups of consonants often lose one or more of their members. 


1. A guttural mute —c, g, or qu—standing between a liquid and s or t, 
generally disappears: *mulcsit, mulsit ; *fulgsit, fulsit; *spargsit, sparsit ; 
*torqusit, torsit ; *fulctus, fultus. 

2. A guttural mute occasionally disappears in other situations, especially 
before m or v: *licmen, limen; *exagmen, examen; *iugmentum, 
iumentum ; *bregvis, brevis. 

3. Cs and x sometimes disappear: *licsna, lina; *sexdecim, sédecim ; 
*sexni, séni; *axla, ala, wing. 

4. D generally disappears before sc, sp, st: adscendere, ascendere ; 
adspicere, aspicere ; adstare, astare. 

5. N,r, and s often disappear: *in-gnotus, Ign6tus; *equoéns, equés; 
*porscere, poscere; *isdem, Idem; *itisdex, iidex; *prismus, primus; 
audisne, audin. 

6. I consonant generally disappears between vowels, and sometimes in 
other situations: *bi-iugae, *bi-iigae, *bi-igae, bigae; abiicere, abicere.? 


Norn. —Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v: si vis, 
sis, si vultis, siltis. 


1The suffix aris was formed from Alis by dissimilation; from clum was 
formed crum by dissimilation, and culum by developing the vocal liquid 1; 
blum and brum are both inherited, but bulum was developed from blum, 
In rég-alis, alis is used because r precedes, but in popul- Gris, aris is used be- 
cause 1 precedes. When neither 1 nor r precedes, the original suffix lis is used. 

2 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of iacere and monosyllabic 
prepositions ; but abicere is pronounced as if written pelctescea- The hee ab 
thus remains long by position. 
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7. H often disappears between vowels, or before i consonant; prehendé, 
préndo, nihil, nil; *ahio, 4i6 ; *mahior, maior. 
8. For the paaatlation and toss of d and t before s, see 58, 1. 


59. Loss of Final Consonants. — Final consonants often disappear. 

1. Final d disappeared at a very early date after long vowels and after r: 
sententiad, sententia, ablative; praedad, praeda; *datdd, datd, impera- 
tive; *habétod, habét6 ; *cord, cor. 

2. Final t disappears after c and s: *lact (lact-is), lac, *ost, os. 

3. Final n disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in 6n, on: 
*ledn, leo ; *homon, hom6 ; *egon, ego. 

4, Final os disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in ro, and 
final s sometimes disappears in early inscriptions from other stems in o: 
*pueros, puer; *viros, vir; ROscios, Rdscio, later Réscius; Comélios, 
Cornélio. 
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PART II.— MORPHOLOGY 


60. Morphology treats of the Form and Inflection of words. 


61. The Parts of Speech are— Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


62. Nouns, or Substantives, are Names, as of persons, places, 
or things: Cicerd, Cicero; Roma, Rome; domus, house. 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place: Cicer6, 
Roma. 

2. A Common Noun, or Appellative, is a name common to all the mem- 
bers of a class of objects; vir, man; equus, horse. Common nouns include 

Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects:, populus, people ; 
exercitus, army. 

Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities: virttis, virtue ; 
iustitia, justice. 

Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; lignum, 
wood; aqua, water. 

63. Adjectives qualify nouns: bonus, good; magnus, great ; 
bonus vir, «a good man. 


64. Nouns and Adjectives have Gender, da and Case. 
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GENDER 


65. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 


66. Natural and Grammatical Gender.—In Latin gender is 
either Natural, as dependent upon sex, or Grammatical, as depen- 
dent upon an artificial distinction according to grammatical rules. 


Natural Gender 


67. The names of Persons have Natural Gender. They are 
accordingly 


1. Masculine, if they denote males: Caesar, Caesar; vir, man; 
rex, king. 

2. Feminine, if they denote females: Tullia, Tullia; mulier, 
woman; régina, queen. 

3. Both Masculine and Feminine, if they are applicable to 
both sexes: civis, citizen, male or female; homo, a human being, 
man or woman; but when used without distinct reference to sex, 
such nouns are generally masculine. 

Nore. — A few names of the lower animals are sometimes used in the 
same way: b6s, ox, or cow; canis, dog, male or female ; anser, gander, or 
goose. But some names of the lower animals, though applicable to both 
sexes, have only grammatical gender determined by their endings (71): cor- 
vus, raven, masculine ; aquila, eagle, feminine. 


Rules for Grammatical Gender 


68. Masculine. — The names of Rivers, Winds, and Months are 
masculine: Rhénus, the Rhine; Notus, the South Wind; Martius, 
March; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus names of rivers in a are feminine: Albula, the river 
Albula; Allia, the Allia. 

69. Feminine. — The names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and 
Trees are feminine: Graecia, Greece; Roma, Rome; Délos, the 
Island of Delos; pirus, pear tree; but 


1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus plurals in I and a few other nouns are masculine 
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and nouns in um are neuter: Delphi, Pontus; oleaster, wild olive tree 5 
pinaster, jir tree, masculine; Latium, Saguntum, neuter. 

70. Neuter. — Indeclinable nouns, Infinitives and clauses used 
as nouns are neuter: alpha, the Greek letter alpha, a; fas, the 
right ; tuum amare, your loving. 

71. Gender by Endings.—In most nouns and adjectives the 
grammatical gender is determined by the ending of the Nomina- 
tive singular. Thus nouns and adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion (82) in us are masculine: amicus, friend; bonus, good; nouns 
and adjectives in a are feminine: ménsa, table; bona, good; and 
nouns and adjectives in um are neuter: templum, temple; bonum, 
good. 

PERSON AND NUMBER 


72. The Latin, like the English, has three Persons, the First 
Person denoting the speaker; the Second, the person spoken to; 
the Third, the person spoken of; and two Numbers, the Singular 
denoting one, and the Plural, more than one. 


CASES 
73. The Latin, unlike the English, has six cases: 

Names English Equivalents 
Nominative Nominative, Case of the Subject 
Vocative Nominative, as the Case of Address 
Genitive Possessive, or Objective with of 
Dative Objective with to or for 
Accusative Objective after a Verb or a Preposition 
Ablative Objective with from, with, by, in 


1. Oblique Cases. —The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative are 


- called the Oblique Cases. 
2. Locative. —The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, called 


the Locative, denoting the Place in Which. 


DECLENSION 


74. Stem and Suffixes. — The process by which the several cases 
of a word are formed is called Declension. It consists in the 
addition of certain suffixes to one common base called the stem. 


» 
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1. Meaning. — Accordingly, each case form contains two distinct ele- 
ments —the Stem,! which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
Case Suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rég-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem rég ; 
the relation of, by the suffix is. 

2. Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem Charac- 
teristic, or Stem Ending. 

8. Case Endings. — The case suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only 
in nouns and adjectives with consonant stems, while in all other words they 
are seen only in combination with the characteristic, i.e. with the final 
vowel of the stem. The ending produced by the union of the case suffix with 
the characteristic vowel is called a Case Ending. 


Cases Identical in Form 


75. 1. The Nominative and Vocative are alike in form, except 
in the singular of nouns and adjectives in us of the Second 
Declension and in a few Greek nouns. In all other words the 
Vocative is simply the Nominative used in address, as the Nomi- 
native is used in English. 

2. The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative in neuters are 
alike and in the plural end in a. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 


76. Five Declensions.— In Latin there are five declensions, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the endings of the Genitive singular, 


or by the stem characteristic, best seen in the Genitive plural, as 
follows: 


Declension Gen. Sing. Ending Characteristic Gen. Plur. 

I. or A-Dec. ae a seen in méns-4-rum 
II. ‘* O-Dec. i fo) ve serv-6-rum? 
III. ‘ I-Dec. is i Ge civ-i-um 
‘6% Cons. Dec. is cons. ce mili-t-um 3 
IV. ‘* U-Dec. tis u ce friict-u-um 

V. “ EDec. 61 é “  di-6-rum 


1. The five declensions were inherited from the parent speech. 


77. The First, Second, and Third Declensions contain both 
nouns and adjectives; the Fourth and Fifth only nouns. 


1In many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form called 
a Root. For the distinction between roots and stems, see $20, 1. 


2 The 6 in serv-6-rum was originally short ; hence the chamerenst is O. 
3 In this word the characteristic is t. 
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FIRST DECLENSION 


A-Nouns anp A-ApDJECTIVES— STEMS IN & 


78. Latin nouns and adjectives of the First Declension end in 
aand are feminine. They are declined precisely alike, as follows: 


A-Nouns 
Ménsa, table, a table, or the table. 


SINGULAR 
Cases Meaning Case Endings?! 
N. V.2 ménsa a table, O table a 
Gen. ménsae of a table ae 
Dat. ménsae to or for a table ae 
Acc. ménsam a table am 
Abl. ménsa with, from, or by a table® a 

PLURAL 

N.YV. ménsae tables, O tables ae 
Gen. ménsarum of tables arum 
Dat. ménsis .to or for tables is 
Acc. ménsas tables as 
Abl. ménsis with, from, or by tables is 


A-Nouns AND A-ADJECTIVES 


Bona, good. régina, queen. 
SINGULAR 
Cases Adjective Noun Meaning 
Nov: bona régina a good queen, O good queen 
Gen. bonae réginae of a good queen 
Dat. bonae réginae to or for a good queen 
Acc. bonam réginam a good queen 
Abl. bona régina 3 with, from, or by a good queen 


1 These case endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distin- 
guishing the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them 
have undergone various changes, and in certain cases, the one or the other has 
nearly or quite disappeared. 

2N.V.=Nom. and Voc. As the Vocative is only a special use of the Nomi- 
native, it is combined with that case in the paradigm. 

8 The Ablative, used sometimes with a preposition and sometimes without, is 
variously rendered, but the Ablative of personal appellatives takes a preposition, 
as & or ab, from, by; cum, with, etc.; & bona régina, from or by the good queen. 
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PLURAL 
INAV bonae réginae good queens, O good queens 
Gen. bonarum réginarum of good queens 
Dat. bonis réginis to or for good queens 
Acc. ® bonas réginas good queens 
Abl. bonis réginis with, from, or by good queens 


1. Stems.—Im nouns and adjectives of the First Declension, the stem 
ends in 4, shortened in the Nominative and Vocative singular. Thus the 
stem ménsA becomes ménsa in the Nominative, bona becomes bona, and 
régina, régina. 

2. Inthe paradigms, observe that the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by their case endings. 

38. Examples for Practice. — Like ménsa and bona decline: Ala, wing ; 
causa, cause; puella, girl; beata, happy; longa, long; pulchra, beau- 
tiful. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in ae, denoting the Place In Which any thing is or is done: R6mae, 
at Rome ; militiae, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed 
by the ending Is: Athénis, at Athens. 

5. Exceptions in Gender. — A few nouns in a are masculine by signi- 
fication: agricola, husbandman ; see 67,1. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, is mas- 
culine; sometimes also damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article: corGna, crown, a crown, the 
Crown. 

7. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Original Classical Original Classical 

form form form form 
NSE a a ai ae 
Gen. as, ai ae asom arum 
Dat. ai ae ais Is 
Acc. am am ans or as as 
Abl. ad a ais is 


79. Of these original endings four are found in Latin writers: 


1. 4 in the Nominative and Vocative singular in Plautus and Terence. 

2. 4s in the Genitive singular of familia, in composition with pater, 
mater, filius and filia: paterfamilias, father of a family. 

3. a1 in the Genitive singular in the poets: aulai, afterwards aulae, 
of a hall. f 
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4. 4d in the Ablative singular in early Latin: sententiad, later senten- 
tia, by the opinion. 


80. Two other case endings, common in some other declensions, 
but rare in this, are 

1. um! in the Genitive plural, chiefly in the poets: agricolum = agrico- 
larum, of farmers ; Dardanidum, of the descendants of Dardanus. 

2. abus? in the Dative and Ablative plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and filius, son: deabus, for the goddesses. 


81. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in 6, as, and 
és are of Greek origin, but in the plural they have assumed 
the Latin declension, as seen in ménsa. In the singular they 
are declined as follows: 


Epitomé, Aenéas, Pyrités, 
epitome. Aeneas. pyrites. 
SINGULAR 

Nom. epitomé Aénéas pyrités 

Voc. epitomé Aenéa pyrité, pyrita 

Gen. epitomés Aenéae pyritae 

Dat. epitomae Aenéae pyritae 

Acc. epitomén Aenéam, Aenéan pyritén 

Abl. epitomé Aenéa pyrité, pyrita 


1. In nouns in 6 and 6s, the stem ending 4 is changed to é in certain 
cases. The stem of epitomé is epitoma, of Aenéas, Aenéa, and of pyri- 
tés, pyrita. 

2. Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a and are declined like 
ménsa. Many in é have also a form in a: epitomé, epitoma. 


SECOND DECLENSION 
O-Nouns anp O-Ansectives — STEMS IN O 
82. Latin nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension end 


in us, in r, from which us has been dropped, or in um. Those in 
us and r are masculine, those in um neuter. 


1 This is the regular suffix in nouns of the Third and Fourth Declensions. 
2 bus in 4-bus is the regular suffix for these cases in the Third, Fourth, and 


Fifth Declensions. 
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83. Nouns and adjectives in us and um are declined as follows: 


Amicus, Bonus, Templum, Bonum, 
Sriend. good. temple. good. 
SINGULAR 
Nom. amicus bonus \ templum Gna 
Voce. amice bone 
Gen. amici boni templi boni 
Dat. amico bono templ6 bono 
Acc. amicum bonum templum bonum 
Abl. amico bons templo bond 
PLURAL 
N.V. - amici bont templa bona 
Gen. amicorum bonorum templorum bondrum 
Dat. amicis bonis templis bonis 
Acc, amicos bonds templa bona 
Abl. amicis bonis templis bonis 


1. Stem.—JIn nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension, the stem 
ends in o with an ablaut form e, seen in the Vocative singular masculine. 
O becomes uinus and um. The stem of amicus is amico, of bonus and 
bonum, bono, and of templum, templo. The Nominative masculine adds 
s and the neuterm: amicu-s, templu-m. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that bonus is declined precisely re ami- 
cus, and bonum like templum. 

8. Like amicus decline dominus, master ; like templum, bellum, war ; 
like bonus, beatus, happy; like bonum, beatum, happy. 

4, CRRA — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in I: Ephest, at Ephesus; Corinthi, at Corinth ; domi, at home ; 
belli, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is-expressed by the end- 
ingis: Argis, at Argos. 

5. Genuine Latin Proper Names in ius and the word filius form the 
Vocative singular in I and accent the penult : Mercu!-ri, Mercury ; fili, son. 
Proper names in 6ius have 61 or ei: Pompéi or Pompei. 

6. Nouns in ius and ium have in the Genitive singular ii or I, without 
a change of accent: fi-lil, fi/-ll, of a son; Clau-dii, Clau/di, of Claudius ; 
inge-nil, inge’-ni, of genius. The latter form was in general use under the 
Republic, but the former became common in the age of Augustus; both are 
used in editions of classical authors. In proper names many editors retain 
the Genitive ini: Ptibli Vergi’-li, of Publius Vergilius. 

7. Deus, god, lacks the Vocative singular in classical Latin, but is other- 
wise regular in that number. It is declined in the plural as follows: 
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N. V. (dei) dii di 
Gen. deSrum, sometimes deum 

Acc. deds 

Dat. Abl. (deis) diis dis 


Norse. — The inclosed forms, though regular, are rarely used. Dit is 


pronounced like di, and diis like dis. 


8. The three neuter nouns in us,! pelagus, sea, virus, poison, and 


vulgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows: 


INS Vi Acc, pelagus virus vulgus 
Gen. pelagi viri vulgi 
Dat. Abl. pelago vird vulgo 


9. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 


with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 


SINGULAR 
Masculine Neuter 
Original Classical Original Classical 
form form form form 
Nom. os US) 2 
om um 
Voc. e e } 
Gen. ei I ei ie 
Dat. Oi rey oi (o) 
Acc. om um om um 
Abl. 6d. ro 6d re) 
PLURAL 
N. V. oi? I a a 
Gen. om Orum 4 om Orum * 
Dat. dis is dis is 
Acc ons os a a 
Abl. ® dis is dis is 


10. The original endings os and om were retained after u and v until the 
Augustan age: ingenuos, ingenuom, /ree-born; servos, servom, slave ; 


1 These may have been originally s-stems which by the loss of 8 became 
o-stems. Pelagus is a Greek noun, and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagé occurs as an Ace. plur. Virus and vulgus are used only 
in the singular. VWulgus has a masculine Accusative, vulgum, in addition to 


the neuter form vulgus. 


2'The endings us and e are seen only in nouns and adjectives in us. In the 
masculine of nouns and adjectives in r, the Nominative has lost the ending us, 


and the Vocative is like the Nominative. 
8 The final iis probably borrowed from the Pronominal Declension. 
4 A later formation after the analogy of the Genitive ending arum. 
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equos, equom, horse; but during the reign of Augustus us and um became 
the common endings for all words of this class, though in some editions, 
especially of the earlier writers, os and om are still retained. 


84. Old and Rare Case Endings: — The following occur’ 


1. 6d in the Ablative singular: Gnaivod, later Gnaed ; meritdd, later 
merit6, from merit. 

2. Ain the plural of neuters: templa, later templa. 

8. um in the Genitive plural of certain nouns denoting money, weight, 
and measure : talentum = talentorum, of talents ; séstertium = séstertio- 
rum, of sesterces ; also ina few other words: liberum, of children ; Argivum, 
of the Argives. 


85. Nouns and adjectives in r of the Second Declension have 
lost the case ending us in the Nominative singular, and are 
declined as follows: 


Puer, Liber, Ager, Ruber, 
boy. Sree. Jield. red. 
SINGULAR 
INAV Seer puer liber ager ruber 
Gen. pueri liberi agri rubri 
Dat. puero liber6 agro rubro 
Ace. puerum liberum agrum rubrum 
Abl. puerd liber6 agrd rubr6 
PLURAL 
N. V. pueri liberi agri rubri 
Gen. puer6rum liberGrum agrorum rubr6rum 
Dat. pueris liberis agris rubris 
Acc. puerds liber6s agros * rubr6s 
Abl. pueris liberis agris rubris 


1. In the paradigms, observe that puer and ager differ in declension from 
amicus, in dropping the ending us in the Nominative, and in forming no 
separate Vocative: Nom. puer from puer-us. 

2. Liber is declined like puer, and ruber like ager. 

8. The stem of puer is puero, of liber, libero, of ager, agro, and of 
ruber, rubro. 

4. Ager was formed from agros thus: *agr-o-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager.” 


1 A few other endings occur in inscriptions. 
2 First 0 disappears, leaving r sonant, then r becomes er, *ager-s, and finally s 
disappears, leaving ager. 
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5. Like puer decline gener, son-in-law; like ager, magister, master Ry 
like liber, miser, unhappy ; like ruber, niger, black. 


86. Most nouns and adjectives inr of this declension are declined 
like ager and ruber, but the following nouns are declined like puer: 

1. Vir, man, and its compounds: vir, viri, etc.; triumvir, triumviri, 
etc., member of a triumvirate. 

2. Compounds in fer and ger: armiger, armigeri, armor bearer; signi- 
fer, signiferi, standard bearer. 

8. Adulter, adulterer; Celtibér,! Celtiberian; gener, son-in-law; 
Hibér,! Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; liberi, children; Mulciber,! Vul- 
can; presbyter, elder; socer, father-in-law; vesper, evening. 

4. For Adjectives, thus declined, see 92. 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 


87. A few nouns in us are Feminine: 


1. Most names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees: Aegyptus, 
Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth; Cyprus, Cyprus; pirus, pear tree. 

2. A few words in us of Greek origin: methodus, method; synodus, 
synod; diphthongus, diphthong. 

8. Five other words in us: alvus, belly; carbasus, linen; colus, dis- 
taf; humus, ground; vannus, fan. 


88. Three nouns in us are Neuter: pelagus, sea; virus, poison; 
vulgus, the common people. 

89. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of the second declension in os, 6s, 
generally masculine, and in on, neuter, are of Greek origin. They 
are declined in the singular as follows: 


Délos, f.,2, Androgeos, Tlion, 
Delos. Androgeos. Ilium. 
SINGULAR 
Nom Délos 3 9 
‘ And Ilion 
Voc. Déle } i Bee ¥ 
Gen. Déli Androged, Androgei Tir 
Dat. Délo Androge6 His 
Acc. Délon Androge6n, Androged Ilion 
Abl. Delo Androges Lid 


1 Celtibér and Hibér have 6 long in the Genitive as in the Nominative, and 


Mulciber sometimes drops @. ae .. : 
2 Observe that Delos, the Island Delos, is feminine by signification. 
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1. The plural of nouns in os and on is generally regular, but certain 
Greek endings occur, as oe in the Nominative plural, and Gn in the Geni- 
tive plural: Arctoe, the constellation of the Bears; Theraeon, of the 
Theraeans. 

2. In the paradigms, the stems are Délo, Androged, and Tlio. 

3. Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and um and 
are declined like amicus and templum. Many in os and on have also a 
form in us and-um, or at least assume the regular Latin forms in some of 
their cases. 

4. For Greek nouns in eus, see Orpheus, 110. 

5. Panthiis has Voc. Panthii. For pelagus, see 83, 8. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


90. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions, as we have 
already seen, are declined like nouns of the same endings, but 
unlike nouns, each of these adjectives has three different forms, 
one for each of the three genders. Thus bonus is the form of the 
adjective when used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, 
and bonum with neuter: bonus amicus, a good friend ; bona régina, 
a good queen; bonum templum, a good temple. 


91. Comparative View of the three Forms representing the 
three Genders in Adjectives of this class. 


Masculine Feminine Neutor 
Bonus, bona, bonum, 
good. good. good. 
SINGULAR 
Nom. bonus . 
\ bona bonum 
Voc. bone 
Gen. boni bonae boni 
Dat. bons bonae bons 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum 
Abl. bons bona bons 
PLURAL 
N. V. boni bonae bona 
Gen. bon6drum - bonarum bon6rum 
Dat. bonis bonis bonis 
Acc. bonds bonas bona 


Abl. bonis bonis é bonis 


WEA 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


IN2 Vi. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


INV. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


Masculine 
Liber, 
Sree. 


liber 
liberi 
liber6 
liberum 
liber6 


liberi 
liber6rum 
liberis 
liber6s 
liberis 


Masculine 
Ruber, 
red. 


ruber 
rubri 
rubro 
rubrum 
rubro 


rubri 
rubr6rum 
rubris 
rubr6os 
rubris 


Feminine 
libera, 
Sree. 
SINGULAR 
libera 
liberae 
liberae 
liberam 
libera 


PLURAL 
liberae 
liberarum 
liberis 
liberas 
liberis 


Feminine 
rubra, 
red. 


SINGULAR 
rubra 
trubrae 
rubrae 
rubram 
rubra 


PLURAL 
rubrae 
rubrarum 
rubris 
rubras 
rubris 
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Neuter 
liberum, 


Sree. 


liberum 
liberi 
liber6 
liberum 
liberd 


libera 
liberGrum 
liberis 
libera 
liberis 


Neuter 
rubrum, 
red. 


rubrum 
rubri 
rubro 
rubrum 


‘rubro6 


rubra 
rubrorum 
rubris 
rubra 
rubris 


1. In the paradigms observe that in the masculine bonus is declined like 
amicus, liber like puer, and ruber like ager, and that in the feminine and 
neuter all the examples are declined alike: bona, libera, rubra like ménsa ; 
bonum, liberum and rubrum like templum, and that all these forms con- 
tain the full stem, while in the masculine liber and ruber lose the stem 
vowel o in the Nominative and Vocative singular. 

2. Adjectives in ius, unlike nouns with this ending, always have ie and 
ii in the Vocative and Genitive singular: égregius, excellent; égregie, 


égregil. 
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92. Most adjectives in r of the Second Declension are declined 
like ruber, but the following are declined like liber: 


1. Satur, sated; satur, satura, saturum. 

2. Compounds in fer and ger: morti-fer, deadly; ali-ger, winged. 

3. Asper, rough; dexter, right; lacer, torn; miser, wretched; pros- 
per, prosperous ; tener, tender; but asper and dexter are sometimes de- 
clined like ruber: asper, aspra, asprum; dexter, dextra, dextrum. 


93. Irregularities. —The following nine adjectives have in the 
singular ius in the Genitive and i in the Dative: 


ainus ana itnum = one, alone alius alia aliud another 
sdlus sdla sdlum_ alone alter altera alterum the other 
totus tota totum whole uter utra utrum which 
illus tlla illum = any neuter neutra neutrum neither 


nallus nuilla ntllum not any 


1. The endings tus, i, and ud, as in ali-ud, are regular endings in the 
Pronominal Declension, from which they are borrowed; see ist-ius, ist-i, 
ist-ud (179). 

2. Alius, regular in the plural, has one or two special irregularities in 
the singular, as follows: 


Nom. alius alia aliud 1 
Gen. alius alius alius 
Dat. alii ali alii 
Acc. alium aliam aliud 
Abl. alid alia alid 


3. Alius, for aliius by contraction, is rare; its place is sometimes sup- 
plied by alterius, the Genitive of alter, and sometimes by aliénus, belong- 
ing to another. 

4. In the rest of these adjectives, the irregularity is confined to the Geni- 
tive and Dative endings, lus and i, but I in Tus is often shortened by the 
poets; regularly in alterius in dactylic verse. 

5. The regular forms occasionally occur in the Genitive and Dative singu- 
lar of some of these adjectives. 

6. Like uter are declined its compounds: uterque, utervis, uterlibet, 
utercunque, but i is short in utriusque. 

7. In alter uter, both parts are declined: alterius utrius, but in alter- 
uter, only the latter part is declined: alterutrius. — 


1 Alis for alius and alid for aliud, from the stem ali seen in aliquis, some 
one, are rare. } 
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THIRD DECLENSION 


Nouns aND ADJECTIVES — STEMS IN A CONSONANT AND Stems 1n I 


94. The Third Declension, like the First and Second, contains 
both nouns and adjectives. 


Nouns of the Third Declension 


95. Nouns of the Third Declension may be conveniently di- 
vided into four classes: 


I. Nouns with Consonant Stems. 
II. Nouns with I-Stems. 
III. Nouns with Consonant and I-Stems combined. 
IV. Special Paradigms.’ 
I.— Consonant STEMS 


96. Stems ending in a Labial: B or P. 


Princeps, m., leader, chief. 


SINGULAR 
Case Suffixes 

N. V. princeps a leader, O leader s 
Gen. principis of a leader is 
Dat. principi to, for a leader i 
Acc. principem a leader em 
Abi. principe with, from, by a leader e 

PLURAL 
N. V. principés leaders, O leaders és 
Gen. principum of leaders um 
Dat. principibus to, for leaders ibus 
Acc. principés leaders és 
Abl. principibus with, from, by leaders ibus 


1. Stem and Case Suffixes. —In this paradigm observe that the stem is 
princip, which becomes princep in the Nominative singular, and that the 
case suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem. 

2. Variable Vowel. —In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant stems, 
short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and Vocative 
singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus princeps, principis, 


1 For Gender, see 111-124. 
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miles, militis (97), and carmen, carminis (100) all have e in the Nomi- 


native and Vocative singular and iin all the other cases. 
operis (101). 


See also opus, 


3. In monosyllables in bs the stem ends in b, bi; see urbs, 105. 
4, For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 


97. Stems ending in a Dental: D or T. 


Lapis, m., Aetas, f., Miles, m., 
stone. age. soldier. 
SINGULAR 
N. V. lapis aetas miles 
Gen. lapidis aetatis militis 
Dat. lapidi aetati militi 
Acc, lapidem aetatem militem 
Abl. lapide aetate milite 
PLURAL 
N. V. lapidés aetatés milités 
Gen. lapidum aetatum militum 
Dat. lapidibus aetatibus militibus 
Ace. lapidés aetatés milités 
Abl. lapidibus aetatibus nilitibus 
Nepés, m., Virtis, f,, Caput, n., 
grandson. virtue. head. 
SINGULAR 
INS Ve nepds virtiis caput 
Gen. nepotis virtutis capitis 
Dat. nepoti virttitt capiti 
Acc. nepotem virttitem caput 
Abl. nepote virtiite capite 
PLURAL 
NEA Vie nepotés virttités capita 
Gen. nepotum virttitum capitum 
Dat. nepotibus virttitibus capitibus 
Acc. nepotés virtités capita 
Abl. nepodtibus virtitibus capitibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes.— In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are lapid, aetat, milit, nep6t, virtit, and capit, and that the case suffixes 
are the same as those given for labial nouns, except in the neuter caput, 
which has in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative no case suffix in the 
singular and a in the plural. 
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2. Miles has the variable vowel e, i, and caput, u, i. 
3. Like nepds are declined, cds, whetstone; dés, dowry; sacerd6s, 
For flds, fldris, see 101. 
4. Like virttis are declined iuventiis, youth; salis, safety ; senectis, 
old age; servitts, servitude. 
5. The Nominative of masculine and feminine nouns is formed by adding 
sto the stem. The dental, d or t, disappears before s: see 58, 1. 


priest. 


6. Neuters in a, stem in at, are of Greek origin; see 110, 5. 


98. 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


Ne Vi. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


For itis, itiris, see 101. 


Stems ending in a Guttural: C or G. 


Dux,m.andf., Radix, f., 


leader. 


dux 
ducis 
duci 
ducem 
duce 


ducés 
ducum 
ducibus 
ducés 
ducibus 


Réx, m., 
root. king. 
SINGULAR 
radix rex 
radicis régis 
radici regi 
radicem régem 
radice rege 
PLURAL 
radicés régés 
radicum régum 
radicibus régibus 
radicés régés 
radicibus régibus 
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Case Suffixes 


s 
is 

1 
em 
e 


és 
um 
ibus 
és 
ibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 

are duc, radic, and rég, that the case suffixes are the same as those given in 
96, and that s in the Nominative singular unites with ec or g of the stem 
and forms x, aS duc-s, dux; rég-s, réx. 


99. Stems ending in a Liquid: L or R. 


N.V. 
Gen. 
_ Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Consul, m., 
consul. 


consul 
consulis 
consuli 
consulem 
consule 
HARK. LAT. GRram.—4 


Paeser,in., 
sparrow. 


SINGULAR 
passer 
passeris 
passeri 
passerem 
passere 


Pater, m., 
Sather. 


pater 
patris 
patri 
patrem 
patre 
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PLURAL 
N.V. consulés passerés patrés 
Gen. consulum passerum patrum 
Dat. consulibus passeribus patribus 
Acc. consulés passerés patrés 
Abl. consulibus passeribus patribus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are consul, passer, and pater, patr,! and that they do not take s in the 
Nominative singular, _ 

2. Passer, Pater. —Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, with a very few exceptions, are declined like pater. 

8.. Four stems in or have the variable vowel, o, u: ebur, ebor-is, ivory ; 
femur, thigh ; iecur, liver ; r6bur, strength. 


100. Stems ending in a Nasal: M or N. 


Hiems, f,, Le6, m., Virgo, f., Carmen, n., 
winter. lion. maiden. song. 
SINGULAR 
N.V. hiems led virgo carmen 
Gen. hiemis lednis virginis carminis 
Dat. hiemi ledni virgini carmini 
Acc. hiemem lednem virginem carmen 
Abl. hieme ledne virgine carmine 
PLURAL 
NEG hiemés lednés virginés carmina 
Gen. hiemum leOdnum virginum carminum 
Dat. hiemibus lednibus virginibus carminibus 
Acc. hiemés lednés virginés carmina 
Abl. hiemibus lednibus virginibus carminibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. —In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are hiem, leOn, virgon, virgin,? and carmen,? that hiem, the 
only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative singular, while stems 
in n take no suffix in those cases, that le6n and virgon drop n, and that 
virgo has the variable vowel o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

2. Led and Virgd.— Most nouns in 6 are declined like led, but those in 
d6 and g6, with a few others, are declined like virgo. 

8. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 


1 The suffix ter in pa-ter has a weak form tr; hence the stem pa-ter has 2 
weak form pa-tr; see ablaut forms, 21, 325, and 326. 
2 The stem virgin was originally virgen; carmen hecomes carmin. 
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101. Stems ending in S. 


Fl6s, m., Liss; Opus, n., Corpus,! n., 
Slower. right. work. body. 
SINGULAR 
Noe Ve. flos its opus corpus 
Gen.. floris itiris operis corporis 
Dat. Adri iuri operi corpori 
Acc. fldrem its opus corpus 
Abl. flére iure opere corpore 
PLURAL 
NAV. fildrés itra opera corpora 
Gen. florum itrum operum corporum 
Dat. fidribus itribus operibus corporibus 
Acc. florés itra opera corpora 
Abl. floribus iuribus operibus corporibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes.—In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are fl6s, itis, opos, opes, corpos, that the Nominative and 
Vocative singular take no suffix, that s of the stem becomes r between 
two vowels: flés, floris, and that opus has the variable vowel e, u, and 
corpus, 0, wu. ; 

2. Like flds are declined gl6s, sister-in-law; m6s, custom; r6s, dew. 
For nep6s, see 97. 

8. Like itis is declined crus, leg. Note also mis, miris, mouse ; tellis, 
telliris, earth. 

4. Like opus are declined foedus, finus, genus, glomus, latus, minus, 
onus, pondus, rtidus, scelus, sidus, ulcus, vellus, viscus, vulnus. Note 
also Venus, Veneris, feminine. 

5. Like corpus are declined decus, dédecus, facinus, faenus, frigus, 
litus, nemus, pectus, pecus, tempus, tergus. 

6. A few stems in 6s finally became r-stems, as the r of the oblique cases 
gradually usurped the place of the original s in the Nominative singular: 
hon6s, honGris ; honor, honGris. 

7. A few nouns in és, as cladés, fidés, nibés, sédés, etc., lose the 
original s of the stem in the oblique cases and assume some of the character- 
istics of i-stems ; see 105. 


1 Opus and corpus are both inflected from stems formed by means of an 
Indo-European suffix with the ablaut forms os, es; the form 08, weakened to 
us, when final, is the basis of the inflection of corpus; the form 08, weakened 
to us, is also seen in the Nom., Voc., and Acc. sing. of opus, but the form es 
appears in all the other cases. : 
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IJ.— LStEems 


102. Stems ending in I.— Nouns in is and és, not increasing in 
the Genitive. 


Tussis, t.. Navissis Ignis, unis. £., 
cough. ship. jive. ear. 
Case 
SINGULAR Endings 
N. V. tussis navis ignis auris is 
Gen. tussis navis ignis auris is 
Dat. tussi navi ignt auri I 
Acc. tussim navim, navem ignem aurem im, em 
Abl. tussiI navi, nave igni, igne aure i,e 
PLURAL 
Nea tussés navés ignés aurés és 
Gen. tussium navium ignium aurium ium 
Dat. tussibus navibus ignibus auribus ibus 
tussés  ~ navés ignés aurés és 
as { tussis navis ignis auris is 
Abl. tussibus navibus ignibus auribus ibus. 


1. Stems and Case Endings. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are tussi, navi, igni, and auri, that the case endings contain the characteris- 
tic i, and that tussis, navis, Ignis, and auris, differ in declension only in 
the Accusative and Ablative singular, tussis showing the final i of the stem 
in both of these cases, navis sometimes in both, ignis sometimes in the 
Ablative but not in the Accusative, auris in neither. 

2. Like tussis — Acc. im, Abl. 1—are declined biris, plow-tail; sitis, 
thirst, and in the singular, names of rivers and towns in is, with the Geni- 
tive in is: Albis, the Elbe; Tiberis, the Tiber; Hispalis, Seville; Nea- 
polis, Naples. 

3. Like navis— Acc. im, em, Abl. Ii, e—are declined the feminines 
clavis, key; febris, fever; messis, harvest; pelvis, basin; puppis, stern ; 
restis, rope; sectiris, ave; sémentis, sowing; turris, tower; strigilis, 
strigil. 

Norn. — Araris, or Arar, for Araris, the Saone, and Liger, for Ligeris, 
the Loire, have Acc. im, em, Abl. I, e. 


4, Like Ignis— Acc. em, Abl. 1, e—are declined: amnis, river; avis, 
bird; bilis, bile; civis, citizen; classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; 
orbis, circle; postis, post; unguis, nail ; and a few others. 

5. Like auris— Acc. em, Abl. e —are declined all nouns in is, Gen. is, 
not provided for under 2, 3, and 4, except canis, dog, and iuvenis. a youth, 
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consonant stems which have assumed i in the Nominative singular. Apis, 
bee; ménsis, month; and volucris, bird, often have um for ium in the 
Genitive. 

6. Adjectives which have I in the Ablative generally retain I when used 
substantively, as in the names of months, etc.: Septembri, in September ; 
OctoObri, in October; a familiari, from a friend. But adjectives used as 
proper names take e: Iuvendlis, Iuvendle, Juvenal. 


103. Stems ending in I. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 


Cubile, Animal, Calcar, 
couch. animal. spur. 
SINGULAR E Cesc 
ndings 
INAV cubile animal calcar e— 
Gen. cubilis animalis calcaris is 
Dat. eubili animali caleari i 
Acc. cubile animal calcar e— 
Abl. cubili animali calcari i 
PLURAL 

IN. VS. cubilia animalia calearia ia 
Gen. cubilium animalium calcarium ium 
Dat. cubilibus animalibus calciribus ibus 
Acc. cubilia animalia calcaria ia 
Abl. eubilibus animalibus calcaribus ibus 


1. Paradigms. — Observe that the stem ending i is changed to e in the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative singular of cubile, and dropped in 
the same cases of animal, for *animale, and calcar, for *calcare ; see 26, 1, 
and 40, 1; and that the case endings include the stem ending i. 

2. A few nouns have e in the Ablative singular, as names of towns in e: 
Praeneste ; generally réte, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

8. Neuters in ar, aris, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant stems: 


nectar, nectaris, nectar. 


III. — Consonant AND I-SteEmMs CoMBINED 


104. This class of Latin nouns was produced by a fusion of 
consonant and istems. It consists of istems which have lost 
the final i in the singular and of consonant stems which have 
assumed i in the plural. 
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105. Nouns in és and nouns in s and x generally preceded by 
a consonant. 


Nubés, f., Urbs,.£; Axx, fs 
cloud. city. citadel. 
SINGULAR 
N. V. nibés urbs arx 1 
Gen. nubis urbis arcis 
Dat. nubi : urbi arci 
Acc. nubem urbem arcem 
Abl. nibe urbe arce 
PLURAL 
INGA nubés urbés arcés 
Gen. nubium urbium arcium 
Dat. nubibus urbibus arcibus 
nubés urbés arcés 
eee) { nubis { urbis { arcis 
Abl. nubibus urbibus arcibus 


1. Paradigms.— Observe that these nouns are declined in the singular 
like consonant stems, and in the plural like i-stems. 


106. To this class belong the following nouns: 


1. Nouns in és, Gen. in is: caedés, slaughter ; cladés, disaster; sédés, 
seat; strués, heap; subolés, sprout, although several of these are occasion- 
‘ally used as consonant stems, and a very few are generally so used, as 
ambagés (pl.), roundabout way; prolés, offspring ; sédés; subolés; and 
vatés, soothsayer. 

2. Most nouns in ns and rs?: cliéns, client; cohors, cohort. 

3. Monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant: urbs, city; arx, 
citadel. 

4. A few monosyllables in s and x preceded by a vowel: dds, dowry ; 
glis, dormouse ; lis, strife; mas, a male; nox, night; vis, force, and gen- 
erally fraus, fraud, and miis, mouse, and sometimes laus, praise. 

5. Generally Patrial Nouns in as, is, plural in 4tés and ités: Arpinas, 
pl. Arpinatés, the Arpinates ; Samnis, pl. Samnités, the Sammnites. 

6. Optimatés, the aristocracy ; penatés, the household gods ; sometimes 
nouns in tas: civitas, state, Gen. pl. civitatum, sometimes civitatium. 


1Xinarx=cs. C belongs to the stem, and 8 is the case suffix. 

2 Some of these often have um in poetry, and sometimes even in prose, as 
paréns, parent, generally has. 

8 Except (ops), opis, help, and a few Greek words. 
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Norre.—Car6, flesh; imber, storm; linter, boat j tter, leathern sack; 
and venter, belly, have ium in the Genitive plural like i-stems. 


IV. —SprcraL PARADIGMS 


107. Sis,m.andf., Bés,m.andf., Nix,f., Senex,m., Vis, f., 


swine. Ox, COW. snow. oldman. force. 
SINGULAR 
INV. sts bos nix senex vis 
Gen. suis bovis nivis senis vis 1 
Dat. sui bovi nivi seni vil 
Acc. suem bovem nivem senem vim 
Abl. sue bove nive sene vi 
PLURAL 
INGEV's sués bovés nivés senés virés 
bovum ere ay 
Gen. suum nivium senum virium 
boum 
suibus bobus us : an, 
Dat. i = nivibus senibus viribus 
\subus bubus 
Ace. sués bovés nivés senés virés 
suibus bobus oe : eae 
Abl. { E nivibus senibus viribus 
subus bibus 


1. Stems. —JIn the paradigms observe that the stems of siis and b6s are 
sii and bou; that the diphthong ou of the stem bou becomes 6 in bos and 
b6bus, ii in bibus, and ov in the other forms; that the stem nigv unites 
with s and forms nix; that it becomes niv in the other forms of the singu- 
lar, and assumes i in the plural ; and that senex is declined from two stems, 
senec and sen, and vis from two, vi and visi, which becomes viri. 

2. Sitis and gris, crane, the only t-stems in this declension, are declined 
alike, except in the Dative and Ablative plural, where gris is regular, 
gruibus. 

8. Iuppiter (lou-piter ; piter = pater) is thus declined: Iuppiter, Iovis, 
Tovi, Iovem, Iove. The stem Iou became Ii in Iu-piter, which finally be- 
came Iuppiter, but it became Iov in the oblique cases. 

4. Case Suffixes and Case Endings. — The following are the original case 
suffixes and case endings for masculine and feminine nouns, with the forms 
which they assume in the classical period : 


1 The Genitive and Dative singular, vis and Vi, are rare. 
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For Consonant Stems For I-Stems 
SINGULAR 
Original Classical Original Classical 
form form form form 
N. V. s s i-s is 
Gen. es is — is? 
Dat. ai i el I 
Acc. em em i-in im? 
Abl. i e i-d i 
PLURAL 

INEAV A — és1 el-es és 
Gen. om um j-om ium 
Dat. —_— ibus1 i-bhos ibus 
Ace. ens és i-ns Is? 
Abl, —_— ibus! i-bhos ibus 


Nore. — In this table observe that consonant stems borrow the endings és 
and ibus of the Nominative, Dative, and Ablative plural from i-stems, and that 
i-stems borrow the ending is of the Genitive singular from consonant stems. 


5. Neuter nouns have the same case suffixes and endings as masculines 
and feminines, except in the Nominative and Accusative, where, if conso- 
nant stems, they take no suffix in the singular, and the suffix a, from an 
original 4, in the plural, and if i-stems, they have the ending e, from an 
original i, in the singular, and ia, from an original ia, in the plural. 

6. Early and Rare Endings. — The following occur: 

es and us in the Gen. sing.: saliites = saltitis ; hominus = hominis. 

e in the Dat. sing.: aere = aerl; Marte = Martti. 

id in the Abl. sing.: marid = mari. 

eis and is in the Nom. plur.: civeis and civis — civés. 

eis in the Acc. plur.: civeis = civés or civis. 


LOCATIVE CASE 


108. Many names of towns have a Locative singular in i or e, 
denoting the Place in Which any thing is or is done: Carthagini, 
or Carthagine, at Carthage; Tiburi, or Tibure, at Tibur. In the 


plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the ending ibus: 
Gadibus, at Gades. 


1 Borrowed from i-stems. 
2 Borrowed from consonant stems. 


8 But i-stems often borrow from consonant stems the endings em and 6s for 
im and is, 
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109. Many Greek nouns of the Third Declension are entirely 
regular, but some retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, espe- 
cially the following Greek forms : 


ie 


oR ON 


A Vocative singular like the stem: Pari-s, Pari; Orpheu-s, Orpheu. 
A Genitive singular in os: Pallas, Palladis, Pallados. 


‘An Accusative singular ina: Pallada. 


A Nominative plural in es: Arcades. 


. An Accusative plural in as: Arcadas. 


110. The following examples illustrate these peculiarities: 


Lampas, f., 
torch. 


lampas 

lampadis, lampados 
lampadi 

lampadem, lampada 
lampade 


lampadés, lampades 
lampadum 
lampadibus 
lampadés, lampadas 
lampadibus 


Cotys, m. 


Cotys 
Coty 
Cotyis 
Cotyi 
Cotym 
Cotye 


Phryx, m. and f., 
Phrygian. 


SINGULAR 

Phryx 

Phrygis 

Phrygi 

Phrygem, Phryga, 
Phryge 


PLURAL 
Phrygés, Phryges 
Phrygum 
Phrygibus 
Phrygés, Phrygas 
Phrygibus 


Paris, m. 


Sincuvar 1 
Paris 

Pari 
Paridis 
Paridi 


Paridem, Parim, Parin 


Paride, Pari 


Heros, m., 
hero. 


hérdés, hérdes 
hérdum 
hérdibus 
hérdés, hérdas 
hérdibus 


\ aon 
Orpheus, m. 


Orphéus 

Orpheu 

Orphei, Orpheos 
Orphed, Orphei 
Orpheum, Orphea 
Orpheso 


1. In these paradigms the stems are lampad, Phryg, héro, Coty, Parid, 


Pari, 


and Orphéu. 


1 As proper names, these words have only the singular in general use. 
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2. Observe that these paradigms fluctuate in certain cases between the 
Latin and the Greek forms: Lampadis, lampados ; hérdés, hér6as; and 
between different declensions: between Decl. II, Orphei, Orphed, 
Orpheum, and Decl. III., Orpheu, Orpheos, Orphei, Orphea. 

8. Greek feminines in 6 may be declined either with tis in the Genitive 
and with 6 in the other cases, as Did6, Didtis, Did6, etc., or regularly from 
the stem in 6n, as Did6, Did6nis, Dido6ni, Diddnem, Didone. 

4. Nouns in clés are declined as follows: Periclés: Voc. Periclés, 
Periclé ; Gen. Periclis, Pericli; Dat. Pericli, or Pericli; Acc. Periclem, 
Periclén, or Periclea; Abl. Pericle. 

5. Greek neuters in a, Gen. in atis or atos, often have is for ibus in the 
Dative and Ablative plural, and sometimes Grum for um in the Genitive 
plural: poéma, poem; poématis or poématibus ; poématorum or poé- 
matum. 

6. Vocative Singular.—Greek nouns in is, ys, and eus generally have 
the Vocative singular like the stem, as in the paradigms; but those in as, 
Gen. in antis, have the Vocative in a: Atlas, Atla. 

7. In the Genitive plural, the ending 6n occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorph6sés (title of a poem), Metamorph6seodn. 

8. In the Dative and Ablative plural the ending si, sin, occurs in poetry: 
Troadés, Troasin. 

9. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative 
have os in the singular and 6 in the plural: melos, melé, song. 


GENDER AS DETERMINED BY THE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
I. Masculines 
111. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in 6, or, ds, er, and 
es, are masculine: 
Sermo, discourse ; dolor, pain; mos, custom; agger, mound; gurges, 


whirlpool. 


112. Nouns in 6 are masculine, except those in dd and go, and 
abstract and collective nouns in id, most of which are feminine; 
see 116. 


1. Caro, jlesh, and the Greek Argo and €chéG are feminine. 


113. Nouns in or and 6s are masculine, except 


1, The Feminines: arbor, arbés, tree ; cs, whetstone; dds, dowry. 


2. The Neuters: ador, spelt; aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, 
marble; Os, mouth. 
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114. Nouns in er and es are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines: linter, boat ; merges, sheaf; seges, crop; teges, mat. 

2. The Neuters: cadaver, corpse; iter, way ; tuber, tumor; tber, 
udder ; a few names of trees and plants in er: acer, maple tree ; papa- 
ver, poppy. 

Norr. — Aes, copper, and vér, spring, are neuter. 


II. Feminines 


115. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in dé, gi, id; as, és, 
is, us, ys, x, and ins preceded by a consonant are feminine: 

Grando, hail; orig6, origin; ratid, reason; c6ntid, an assembly ; 
aetas, age; nubés, cloud; navis, ship; virtis, virtue; chlamys, cloak; 
pax, peace; urbs, city. 


116. Nouns in dé and go, and abstract and collective nouns in 
io, are feminine, except cardo, hinge; drdd, rank; harpagd, grap- 
pling hook ; ligd, mattock ; margo, border, which are masculine. 

Norrs.—1. Twenty-five or thirty nouns in i6, chiefly denoting material 
objects, are masculine, as pugi6, poniard; nid, pearl; papilid, butterfly. 

2. Nouns in d6, g6, and i6 are exceedingly numerous, nearly three 
hundred in all. 


117. Nouns in as and és are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: 4s, the as, a coin; acinacés, scimiter; celés, a 
racer ; lebés, chaldron; magnés, magnet; pariés, wall; pés, foot; qua- 
drupés, quadruped; veprés, thorn bush; and Greek nouns in 4s, Gen. in 
antis: adamas, adamant. 

2. The Neuter: vas, vessel. 


Norr.— Most nouns in as, Gen. in adis, are feminine, but dromas, 
dromedary, and vas, surety, are masculine. 


118. Nouns in is are feminine, except the following masculines : 


1. Nouns in nis and guis: ignis, fire; sanguis, blood. 
2. Nouns in is, Gen. in eris: cucumis, cucumber; pulvis, dust ; vomis, 


plowshare. 
8. The following: 
axis, axle fascis, bundle piscis, fish 
biris, plow tail fiistis, cudgel postis, post 
caulis, stalk lapis, stone sentis, brier 
collis, hill ménsis, month torris, brand 


énsis, sword orbis, circle vectis, lever 
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4. Sometimes a few other nouns in is. 


Norr.— Nouns in is are very numerous, nearly one hundred and fifty in all. 


119. Nouns in is and ys are feminine, except 


1. The Masculines: miis, mouse, Greek nouns in pus: tripiis, tripod, 
and names of mountains in ys: Othrys. 

2. The Neuters: cris, leg; itis, right; pis, pus; rus, the country; tus, 
incense. 


Nore. — Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, are feminine. 


120. Nouns in xare feminine, except the following masculines: 


1. Greek Masculines: corax, raven; thorax, cuirass. 
2. Nouns in ex, except the feminines: forfex, shears; imbrex, hollow 
tile ; nex, death; supellex, furniture. 


2 


5. Calix, cup; fornix, arch; phoenix, phoenix ; tradux, vinelayer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 


121. Nouns in s preceded by a consonant are feminine, except 
the following masculines: 

1. Déns, tooth; fons, fountain; mons, mountain; pons, bridge; gen- 
erally, adeps, fat; and rudéns, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or partiviples with a masculine 
noun understood: oriéns (sdl), east; confluéns (amnis), confluence; tri- 
déns (raster), trident; quadrans (as), quarter. 

3. Sometimes forceps, forceps ; serpéns, serpent; stirps, stock. 


III. Neuters 


122. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in a, e, i, y, ¢, 1, n, 
t, ar, ur, and us are neuter: 
Poéma, poem; mare, sea; sinapi, mustard; misy, kind of mushroom ; 


lac, milk ; animal, animal; carmen, song; caput, head; nectar, nectar ; 
ebur, ivory ; corpus, body. 


123. Nouns in 1, n, and ar are neuter, except mugil, millet; sal, 
salt; sdl, sun; pecten, comb; salar, trout, which are masculine. 


124. Nouns in ur and us are neuter, except 


1. The Masculines: furfur, bran; turtur, turtle dove; vultur, vulture ; 
lepus, hare. 


2, The Feminine: pecus (pecudis), herd of cattle. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 


125. Adjectives of the Third Declension may be divided into 
three classes : 


I. Those which have in the Nominative singular three different 
forms — one for each gender: I-Stems. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and feminine 
being the same: Consonant and I-Stems. 

III. Those which have but one form—the same for all gen- 
ders: Consonant and I-Stems. 


126. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension have the 
stem in i, and are declined as follows: 


Acer, acris, acre, sharp. 


SINGULAR 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 

INGaV es acer acris acre 
Gen. acris : acris acris 
Dat. acri acri acri 
Acc. acrem acrem acre 
Abl. acri acri acri 

PLURAL 
NAVs acrés acrés acria 
Gen. acrium acrium acrium 
Dat. acribus acribus acribus 
Ace. acrés, acris acrés, acris acria 
Abl. acribus acribus acribus 


1. Here observe that the stem of Acer, Acris, acre is acri, and that the 
Ablative singular ends in 1. 

2. Adjectives in er of this class are regularly declined like acer, but 
celer, celeris, celere, swift, retains the e before r, and when used as a 
substantive has um in the Genitive plural. Wolucer, winged, sometimes 
has um.’ 

3. In the poets and in early Latin, the form in er, as acer, is sometimes 
feminine, and the form in is, as Acris, is sometimes masculine. 


127. Adjectives of Two Endings are either from istems or 
from s-stems, and are declined as follows: 
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N: V.. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


NEV. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 
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Tristis, triste,’ sad. 


M. and F. 
tristis 
tristis 
tristi 
tristem 
tristi 


tristés 
tristium 
tristibus 
tristés, tristis 
tristibus 


SINGULAR 
Neut. 
triste 
tristis 
tristi 
triste 
tristi 

PLURAL 

tristia 
tristium 
tristibus 
tristia 
tristibus 


Tristior,' tristius, sadder. 


M. and F. 
tristior 
tristidris 
tristidri 
tristidrem 
tristidre (1) ? 


tristidrés 
tristidrum 
tristidribus 


tristidrés (is) 2 


tristidribus 


Neut. 
tristius 
tristidris 
tristiori 
tristius 
tristidre (1) ? 


tristidra 
tristidrum 
tristidribus 
tristidra 
tristidribus 


1. Observe that tristis and triste have I in the Ablative singular; that 
otherwise tristis is declined like Ignis, and triste like cubile (102, 103). 

2. Tristior is the comparative (149) of tristis. 

3. Like tristior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the 
Abl. sing. in e, sometimes in I, the Nom. plur. neuter in a, and the Gen. 
plur.inum. But the comparative pltis, more, is declined as follows: 


Nom. 
Gen. 
D. Abl. 
Ace. 


SINGULAR 


M. and F. 


Neut. 
plus 
pliris 


plis 


PLURAL 


M. and F. 
plirés 
pltirium 
pluribus 
plirés 


Neut. 
plira 
plirium 
pluribus 
plira 


4. Compltrés is declined like the plural of plirés, though it admits 
compltria for complira in the neuter. 


128. Adjectives of One Ending are declined partly from con- 
Most of them end in s 


sonant stems and partly from i-stems. 


or x; a few inlorr. 


N.V. 
Gen. 


Audax, audacious. 


M. and F. 


audax 
audacis 


SINGULAR 
Neut. 
audax 
audacis 


Félix, happy. 


M. and F. 


félix 
félicis 


Neut. 
félix 
félicis 


1 Final i becomes e in triste, and the stem ending s becomes r between vowels, 


and finally this r usurps the place of 8 in the Nominative masculine. 


In the 


neuter Nominative and Accusative, tristios is weakened to tristius. 
2 The forms with the inclosed endings, tristiGri and tristidris, are very rare. 


Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


N. V. 
Gen. 


Dat. * 


Ace. 
Abl. 


IND V.. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


N.V 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


ING VV’. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 
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audaci audaci 
audacem audax 
audaci (e) audaci (e) 
PLURAL 
audacés audacia 
audacium audacium 
audacibus audacibus 
audacés (is)  audacia 
audacibus audacibus 
Amans, loving. 
SINGULAR 
M. and F. Neut. 
amans amans 
amantis amantis 
amanti amanti 
amantem amans 
amante (i) amante (i) 
PLURAL 
amantés amantia 
amantium amantium 
amantibus amantibus 
amantés (is) amantia 
amantibus amantibus 
Vetus, old. 
SINGULAR 
M. and F. Neut. 
vetus1 vetus 
veteris veteris 
veteri veteri 
veterem vetus 
vetere (i) vetere (1) 
PLURAL 
veterés vetera 
veterum veterum 
veteribus veteribus 
veterés (Is) vetera 
veteribus veteribus 


félici 
félicem 
félici (e) 


félicés 
félicium 
félicibus 
félicés (is) 
félicibus 
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félici 
félix 
félici (e) 


félicia 
félicium 
félicibus 
félicia 
félicibus 


Pridéns, prudent. 


M. and F. 
pridéns 
pridentis 
pridenti 
pridentem 
prudenti (e) 


pridentés 
pradentium 
pridentibus 
pridentés (is) 
pridentibus 


Neut. 
pridéns 
pridentis 
prudenti 
praudéns 
pridenti (e) 


pridentia 
pridentium 
pridentibus 
pridentia 
pridentibus 


Memor, mindful. 


M. and F. 
memor 
memoris 
memori 


_-memorem 


memori 


memorés 
memorum 
memoribus 
memorés (is) 
memoribus 


Neut. 
memor 
memoris 
memori 
memor 
memori 


1 The stem of vetus, veteris, is vetos, vetes, but the endings 08 and es are 
only ablaut forms of the same suffix. 
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1. The participle amans differs in declension from the adjective priidéns 
only in the Ablative singular, where the participle usually has the ending e 
and the adjective I. Participles used as adjectives generally have 1. 

2. A few adjectives have only e in general use in the Ablative singular, 
especially those in es, Gen. in itis or idis: ales, déses, dives, sospes, 
superstes, and caelebs, compos, impos, pauper, princeps, ptibes. 


129. Neuter Plural.— Many adjectives from the nature of their sig- 
nification are rare in the neuter. Some of these, hke memor, lack the 
neuter plural; all others have the ending ia, in the Nominative and 
Accusative, except iber, ibera, fertile, and vetus, vetera. 


130. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives of the Third Declension have 
ium in the Genitive plural, but the following have um: 


1. Adjectives compounded with substantives which have um: inops 
(opum), inopum, helpless ; quadrupés, quadrupedum, four-footed. 

2. Those which have only e in the Ablative singular (128, 2): pauper, 
paupere, pauperum, poor; sOspes, sOspite, sOspitum, safe; compos, 
compote, compotum, master of. 

3. Those which have the Genitive in eris, oris, uris: vetus, veterum, 
old; memor, memorum, mindful; cicur, cicurum, tame, and a few others. 

4, The poets and late writers often use um in words which have ium in 
classical prose. 


FOURTH DECLENSION 
U-Nouns 
131. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in us and & Those 


in us are masculine, those in t are neuter. They are declined as 


follows : : 3 
Frictus, fruit. Cornt, horn. 


SINGULAR Case Endings 
N. V. frictus cornti us av 
Gen. friictiis corntis us us 
Dat. friictul cornti ui a 
Acc. frictum cornt um a 
Abl. fricti cornt av a 

PLURAL 

N.V. frictiis cornua ts ua 
Gen. frictuum cornuum uum uum 
Dat. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 
Acc. frictiis cornua ts ua 


Abl. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) | 
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1. Here the stems are friictu and cornu, and the case endings contain 
the characteristic u, weakened to iin ibus, but retained in ubus. 

2. A few nouns retain ubus in the Dative and Ablative plural : regularly 
tribus, tribe ; generally acus, needle ; arcus, bow ; artus, joint ; lacus, lake ; 
partus, birth ; and sometimes portus, harbor; specus, cave; verti, spit - 
and a few other words. 

3. In early Latin the endings uis, uos, and i occur in the Genitive singu- 
lar: friictuis, of fruit; senatuos and senati, of the senate. Senati is 
found even in Cicero, The Genitive in i is common in Plautus and Terence, 
as adventi, friicti, gemiti, quaesti, etc. 

4, A Dative in Gi, the regular form in nouns in @, also occurs in nouns in 
us, but chiefly in poetry: friictt = friictui. 

5. The following are the original case endings, with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period: 


SINGULAR 
Masculine Neuter 
Original Classical Original Classical 

P form form form form 
N. V. u-s us u al 
Gen. eu-s iis eu-s iis 
Dat: u-ai ui2 eu ai? 
Acc. u-m um u a! 
Abl. u-d 2 a ai-d3 1 

PLURAL 
INS: oe \ us u-a& ua 
ou-es 

Gen. u-om uum u-om uum 
Dat. u-bhos ubus, ibus u-bhos ubus, ibus 
Acc. u-ns tus u-a ua 


Abl, u-bhos ubus, ibus u-bhos ubus, ibus 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 


132. ‘The following nouns in us are feminine: acus, needle; colus, 
distaff; domus, house; Idts, /des; manus, hand; porticus, portico; 
quinquatris, feast of Minerva; tribus, tribe. 


1 The & in the Nom. and Acc. of neuters is of uncertain origin, perhaps a plural 


or dual formation. inf - 
2The Dative in U, used both as masculine and as neuter, is in origin a Loca- 


tive formation. 
8 The ending O-d, from which G was derived, was not inherited, but was formed 


after the analogy of the Ablative ending 6-d from oO stems, as in Gnaiv-0o-d. 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.— 5 
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1. The only neuter nouns in common use are corni, gent, and veri, 
but neuter forms are sometimes found in certain cases of other words, as 
artua from artus. 


133. Second and Fourth Declensions.— Some nouns are partly of the 
Fourth Declension and partly of the Second. 


1. Domus, ‘f., house, has a Locative, domi, at home, and is otherwise 
declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N. V. domus domiis 
Gen. domis domuum, domo6rum 
Dat. - domui, doms6 domibus 
Acc. domum domiis, dom6s 
Abl. domut, dom6 domibus 


2. Certain names of trees in us, as cupressus, ficus, laurus, pinus, 
though generally of the Second Declension, sometimes take those cases 
of the Fourth which end in dis, us, and @: N. V. laurus; Gen. lauri, 
lauriis; Dat.laur6; Acc. laurum; Abl. laur6, laurd, ete. So also colus, 
distaff. Quercus, oak, regularly of the Fourth Declension, has querc6rum 
in the Gen. plur. 


FIFTH DECLENSION 
B-Nouns 


134. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in és and are feminine. 
They are declined as follows: 


Diés, day. Rés, thing. 


SINGULAR Case Endings 
N.V. diés rés és 
Gen. diéi réi ai 
Dat. diéi rei ai 
Acc. diem rem em 
Abl. dié ré é 

PLURAL 

INEWs diés rés és 
Gen. diérum rérum érum 
Dat. diébus rébus €bus 
Ace. diés rés és 


Abl. diébus rébus ébus 
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1. The case endings here given contain the characteristic 6, which appears 
in all the cases. It is shortened generally in the ending é1, when preceded 
by a consonant, and regularly in the ending em. 

2. The Genitive and Dative singular sometimes end in 6, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in I for 6i, chiefly in poetry: acié,1 dié, fidé, dil, facii.1 


Nore. — These forms in 6 are Locatives in origin, and they have retained 
their original Locative meaning in a few phrases found in early Latin, as 
dié septimi, on the seventh day; dié crastini, on the morrow. Cottidié, 
hodié, pridié, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 


3. In early Latin the Genitive sometimes ends in és: diés, of a day. 

4, Diés and rés are the only nouns in this declension complete in all 
their parts. In other nouns the plural forms, especially the Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative, are rare in the best writers. 

5. The following are the original case endings with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Original Classical Original Classical 

form form form form 
ING. é-s és 6-es és 
Gen. é-s, 6-i és, 67 é-som érum 
Dat. é-ai éI 6-bhos ébus 
Ace. é-m em _ €&ns és 
Abl. 6-d 2 é €-bhos ébus 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 


135. Diés, day, and meridiés, mid-day, are masculine, though diés 
is sometimes feminine in the singular, especially when it means a definite 
or fixed time. 


136. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER 


1. Gender independent of endings; common to all declensions.* 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Names of Males, of | Names of Females, of | Indeclinable Nouns, In- 
Rivers, Winds, and Countries, Towns, finitives, and Clauses 
Months Islands, and Trees used as Nouns 


1 Acié, Gen. and Dat. of aciés, a sharp edge; facili, of faciés, appearance. 
2 The primitive ending was probably 6d, though only 6 is found. 
8 For exceptions, see 68, 1; 69, 1. 
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2. Gender determined by Nominative ending.’ 


First DrECLENSION 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 


as, 6s a,é —_— 


Seconp DECLENSION 
er, ir, us, 08, 68 | — | um, on 


Tutrp DECLENSION 


6, or, Gs, er, es, ex- | dO, g6,i6; as, 6s, is, | a, e, I, y, c, 1, n, t, 


cept d6, gd, and id iis, ys, X, S pre- ar, ur, us 
ceded by a consonant 
FourtH DECLENSION 
us | — | a 


FirtH DECLENSION 


-— | és | _ 


INDECLINABLE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


137. A very few nouns and adjectives are indeclinable, hay- 
ing but one form for all cases. The following are the most 
important: 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, alpha, béta, etc. 

2. Fas, right; nefas, wrong; nihil, nothing ; instar, likeness; mane, 
morning.” 


3. A very few adjectives: frigi, frugal, good; néquam, worthless ; 
mille, thousand; potis, able. 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


138. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are. used 
chiefly in the singular. To these belong 


1. The names of Persons and many names of Places: Cicer6d, Caesar, 
Roma, Rome; Graecia, Greece ; but Proper names admit the plural to des- 
ignate Families or Classes: Scipidnés, the Scipios ; Caesarés, the Caesars. 


1 For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 
2 But these nouns are not only indeclinable, but also defective, as they are 


regularly used only in the Nominative and Accusative singular, though mane 
also occurs as a Locative Ablative, 
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2. Most Abstract nouns: fidés, faith ; itistitia, justice; but many ab- 
stract nouns admit the plural to designate instances, or kinds of the quality : 
avaritiae, instances of avarice; odia, hatreds. In the poets the plural is 
often used in the sense of the singular. 

8. The names of Materials: aurum, gold; ferrum, iron; but the plural 
may be used to designate pieces of the material, or articles made of it; 
aera, vessels of copper. 

4. A few special nouns: meridiés, mid-day; specimen, example ; su- 
pellex, furniture ; vér, spring ; vespera, evening, etc. 


139. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
only in the plural. To these belong 


1. Certain Personal Appellatives applicable to Classes: maiGrés, fore- 
Jathers ; posteri, descendants; gemini, twins; liberi, children. An indi- 
vidual member of such a class may be denoted by tinus ex with the plural : 
tinus ex liberis, one of the children, or a child. 

2. Many names of Cities: Athénae, Athens; Thébae, Thebes ; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

3. Many names of Festivals: Bacchandalia, the Bacchanalian Festival ; 
Olympia, the Olympian Games. Here the plural may refer to the various 
games and exercises which together constituted the festival. 

4, Certain special nouns: arma, arms; divitiae, riches; exsequiae, 
rites ; exuviae, spoils ; Idiis, Ides; inditiae, truce ; insidiae, ambuscade . 
manés, shades of the dead; minae, threats ; moenia, walls ; munia, duties ; 
niptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, remains. 


140. Plural with Change of Meaning.— Some nouns have one 
signification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus: 


aedés, temple aedés, (1) temples, (2) a house? 

auxilium, help auxilia, auxiliaries 

carcer, prison, barrier carcerés, barriers of a race course 

castrum, castle, hut castra, camp 

comitium, place of assembly comitia, the assembly held in the comitiwm 
copia, plenty, force copiae, (1) stores, (2) troops 

facultas, ability facultatés, wealth, means 

finis, end finés, borders, territory 

fortiina, fortune fortiinae, possessions, wealth 

gratia, gratitude, favor gratiae, thanks 

hortus, garden horti, (1) gardens, (2) park 


1 Aedés and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the 
plural two signitications, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other 
distinct from it. 
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impedimentum, hindrance impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage 

littera, letter of alphabet litterae, (1) letters of the alphabet, (2) epistle, 
writing, letters, literature 

ludus, play, sport ladi, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle 

mos, custom morés, manners, character 

natalis (diés), birthday uatalés, pedigree, parentage 

opera, work, service operae, workmen 

pars, part partés, (1) parts, (2) a party 

rostrum, beak of ship rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 

sal, salt salés, witty sayings 


141. Many nouns, entire in the singular, lack certain forms of 
the plural. Thus: 


1. Most nouns of the Fifth Declension, a few of the Fourth, and several 
monosyllabic neuters of the Third, are seldom, if ever, used in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative plural: aciés, sharpness; effigiés, likeness; speciés, 
appearance, etc. ; metus, fear; situs, situation, etc. ; far, corn; fel, gail ; 
mel, honey, etc. 

2. Many nouns, especially monosyllables, otherwise entire, lack the Geni- 
tive plural: nex, death ; pax, peace; pix, pitch; cor, heart; cos, whet- 
stone; sal, sa/t; s0l, sun; ltix, light. 


142. Some nouns, entire in the plural, lack certain forms of 
the singular. The following are the most important: 


N. V. Gen. Dat. Acc. Abl. Meaning 
_— opis — opem ope help 
_— vicis} — vicem vice change 
= — preci precem prece prayer 
— dapis’ dapi dapem dape food 
—_— frigis frigi frigem frige Sruit 


143. A few nouns are used only in certain cases of the singular: 


N. V. Gen. Dat. Acc. Abl. Meaning 
fors — — _- forte chance 
lués — — luem lue pestilence 


1. A few verbal nouns in ti, and a few others, have only the Ablative 
singular in general use: iusst, by order; mandatii, by command; rogati, 
by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 


144. Defective Adjectives. — A few adjectives, from the nature of 
their meaning, are used chiefly in the plural, while others lack the Nomi- 


1 Defective also in the Genitive plural. 
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native singular, or at least the masculine form of the Nominative singu- 
lar: complirés, several; pauci, few; plérique, most; (céterus), cétera, 
céterum, the other, the rest; (ludicer), lidicra, lidicrum, sportive ; (sous), 
sontis, guilty; (séminex), séminecis, half dead. ‘The inclosed forms are 
not in good use. 


HETEROCLITES 


145. A few nouns, called Heteroclites (heteroclita)? are partly 
of one declension and partly of another. 


1. Of the Second and Fourth Declensions are a few nouns in us: domus, 
house; laurus, laurel tree, etc. ; see 138, 1 and 2. 

2. Of the Second and Third Declensions are iigerum, an acre, generally 
of the Second Declension in the singular, and of the Third in the plural: 
iigerum, itigeri; plural, iigera, iigerum: vas, a vessel, of the Third 
Declension in the singular, and of the Second in the plural: vas, vasis; 
plural, vasa, vasorum. 


Nor. — Plural names of Festivals in. alia, as Bacchan@lia, Satur- 
nalia, regularly of the Third Declension, sometimes have the Genitive 
plural in Grum. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words, have the 
same peculiarity. 


8. Of the Third and Fifth Declensions are requiés, rest, not used in the 
plural or in the Dative singular, but having in the other oblique cases the 
forms both of the Third and of the Fifth Declension; and famés, hunger, 
regularly of the Third Declension, but with famé in the Ablative. 

4, Many nouns of four syllables have one form in ia of the First Declen- 
sion, and one in iés of the Fifth Declension: lixuria, lixuriés, luxury, 
materia, materiés, material. 

5. Many Verbal nouns have one form in us of the Fourth Declension, 
and one in um of the Second Declension: conatus, cOnatum, attempt ; 
éventus, éventum, event. 

6. Many nouns have only one approved form in the best prose, but admit 
another in poetry and in post-Augustan writers: iuventis (itis), youth; 
poetic, iuventa (ae): senectiis (fitis), old age; poetic, senecta (ae): 
paupertas (Aatis), poverty; poetic, pauperiés (Ei). 


146. Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in us, a, um, 
of the First and Second Declensions, and one in is and e, of the 
Third: hilarus and hilaris, joyful; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless, 


1 From érepos, another, and kNious, inflection, ie. of different declensions. 
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HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS 


147. Heterogeneous (heterogenea’) Nouns are partly of one 
gender and partly of another. Thus: 


1. Some Masculines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: iocus, m., jest; plural, ioci, m., ioca, n.: locus, m., place; plural, 
loci, m., topics, loca, n., places. 

2. Some Feminines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: carbasus, f., linen; plural, carbasi, f., carbasa, n.: margarita, 
f., pearl; plural, margaritae, f., margarita, n.: ostrea, f., oyster; plural, 
ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 

3. Some Neuters become masculine in the plural: caelum, n., heaven ; 
plural, caeli, m. 

4. Some Neuters generally become masculine, but sometimes remain 
neuter: frénum, n., bridle ; plural, fréni, m. ; fréna, n.: rastrum, n., rake; 
plural, rastri, m.; rastra, n. 

5. Some Neuters become feminine in the plural: epulum, n., feast; 
plural, epulae, f. 


Norr.—Some heterogeneous nouns are also heteroclites, as epulum, 
epulae, just given. 


148. Some nouns of the Second Declension have one form in 
us, masculine, and one in um, neuter: clipeus, clipeum, shield; 
commentarius, commentarium, commentary. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


149. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive, the Com- 
parative, and the Superlative: altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, 
highest. These forms denote different degrees of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective. 


150. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of comparison. 


I. Terminational Comparison — by endings. 
II. Adverbial Comparison —by the adverbs magis, more, and - 
maxime, most. 


1 From érepos, another, and yévos, gender, i.e. of different genders. 
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I. Terminational Comparison 


151. Adjectives and participles used as adjectives are regu. 
larly compared by adding to the stem of the positive, stripped 
of its final vowel, the following 


Enpines oF CoMPARISON 


CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
M.and F. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
ior ius issimus issima issimum 1! 
altus,  altior, altius, altissimus, altissima, altissimum 


high, higher, ortoo high highest, or very high 
dtirus, dtrior, ditrius, dirissimus, dirissima, dirissimum 


hard, harder hardest 

levis, levior, levius, levissimus, _levissima, levissimum 
light, lighter lightest 

amans, amantior, amantius, amantissimus, amantissima, amantissimum 
loving, more loving most loving 


152. Irregular Superlatives. — Many adjectives with regular 
comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 


1. Adjectives in er add rimus to this ending :? 


Acer, acrior, acerrimus, sharp, sharper, sharpest 
asper, asperior, asperrimus, rough, rougher, roughest 
celer, celerior, celerrimus, swift, swifter, swiftest 


2. But note the following: 


dexter, right, on the right, dexterior, dextimus 
matirus, mature, maturior, maturissimus, matirrimus 


3. Six adjectives in ilis add limus to the stem, stripped of its final 
vowel :8 


1 The Latin has three different superlative suffixes: (1) Mus, seen in Sum- 
mus, highest; (2) timus, seen in citimus, nearest; op-timus, best; and 
(3) is-simus, the usual suffix, compounded of is, the weak form of the com- 
parative suffix, ios, ior, and simus, of uncertain origin, but probably a new 
formation after the analogy of certain words in simus, as pes-simus, worst ; 
pli-rimus for *pli-simus, most; maximus for *mag-simus, greatest ; vicé- 
simus, twentieth; tricé-simus, thirtieth. 

2The suffix rimus is from is, the comparative suffix, and mus, imus, the 
superlative suffix: *acr-is-imus, which becomes *Acer-s-imus, acer-rimus; f is 
yocalized, er; iis dropped and 8 is assimilated to the preceding r; see 54, 2. 

3 The suffix limus, like rimus, is from is-imus: *facil-is-imus, *facil-s-imus, 
facil-limus, s assimilated to a preceding 1; see 54, 2. 
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facilis, facilior, facillimus, easy, easter, easiest 
difficilis,  difficilior, difficillimus, difficult, more difficult, most, ete. 
similis, similior, simillimus, like, more like, most like 
dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimillimus, unlike, more unlike, most, etc. 
gracilis,  gracilior, gracillimus, slender, more slender, most, etc. 
humilis, humilior, humillimus, low, lower, lowest 


153. Compounds of dicus and volus form their comparatives and 
superlatives from the corresponding participial stems, dicent and volent, 
and compounds of ficus sometimes follow their analogy: 


» 
maledicus, maledicéns, slanderous, maledicentior, ‘maledicentissimus 
benevolus, benevoléns, benevolent, benevolentior, benevolentissimus 
hondrificus, honorable, hond6rificentior, hondrificentissimus 


Nore. — Maledicéns and benevoléns are found in early Latin. 


154. Special irregularities of comparison sometimes arise from. 
the use of different stems: 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, better, best 
malus, péior, pessimus, bad, worse, worst 
magnus, maior, maximus, great, greater, greatest 
parvus, minor, minimus, snall, smaller, smallest 


1. Here belongs multus, which lacks the comparative in the masculine 
and feminine singular: 


multus, —, plirimus, 
multa, —, plirima, } much, more, most 
multum, pli, plirimum, 


2. Note also: 
frigi, frigalior, frigailissimus, frugal, more frugal, most frugal 
néquam, néquior, néquissimus, worthless, more worthless, most worthless 
DEFECTIVE COMPARISON 


155. In a few adjectives the Positive is either entirely want- 
ing, or used only in special constructions: 


1. Positive wanting: 


citerior, citimus, on this side, near, nearest 
déterior, déterrimus, worse, worst 
interior, intimus, inner, inmost 
Ocior, docissimus, swifter, swiftest 
prior, primus, former, Jirst 
propior, proximus, nearer, nearest 


ulterior, ultimus. farther, Sarthest 
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2. Positive used only in special constructions: 
{exterus),! exterior, extrémus, and extimus, outer, outermost 


(inferus),2 inferior, infimus, and Imus, lower, lowest 
(posterus),? posterior, postrémus,and postumus,! later, last, last-born 
(superus),? superior, suprémus, and summus, higher, highest 


156. A few adjectives lack the Comparative: 


diversus, —, diversissimus, diverse, 
falsus, —, falsissimus, False, 
inclutus, —, inclutissimus, renowned, 
invitus, = invitissimus, unwilling, 
meritus, —, meritissimus, deserving, 
novus. —,° novissimus, new, 
sacer, Be sacerrimus, sacred, 
vetus, —,° veterrimus, old, 


157. Many adjectives lack the Superlative: 
1. Many verbals in ilis and bilis: 


agilis, agilior, =, agile, 
docilis, docilior, —, docile, 
laudabilis, laudabilior, _—, laudable, 
optabilis, optabilior, —, desirable, 


2. A few special adjectives; 


alacer, alacrior, —; active, 
diaiturnus, diiturnior, —, lasting, 
longinquus, longinquior, _, distant, 
proclivis, - prdclivior, —, prone, 
pronus, pronior, —, inclined, 
propinquus, propinquior, —, near, 
salataris, salitarior, — salutary, 


most diverse 
most false 
most renowned 
most unwilling 
most deserving 
last 

most sacred 
oldest 


more agile 
more docile 
more laudable 


more desirable 


more active 
more lasting 
more distant 
more prone 
more inclined 
nearer 

more salutary 


1 Natidnés exterae, foreign peoples, occurs in classical prose. 

2 Omnia supera, infera, all things absve and below; and ad superos, to 
those abov2, and ad inferds, to thos2 below, occur in classical prose. 

3 Posterus occurs in a few expressions of time, postero dié, on the following 
day; in posterum diem, for the next day ; in posterum, for the future. 


Note also posteri, descendants. 
4 Postumus means late born, or last born. 


5 The comparative of novus is supplied by recentior, from recéns, and the 


superlative, in the sense of newest, by recentissimus. 


6 The comparative of sacer is supplied by sanctior, from sanctus, and that 


of vetus by vetustior, from vetustus. 
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158. Three adjectives supply the Superlative as follows: 


aduléscéns, aduléscentior, minimus natu, young, younger, youngest 
iuvenis, ianior, minimus natu, young, younger, youngest 
senex, senior, maximus nati, old, older, oldest 


II. Adverbial Comparison — by the Adverbs magis and maximé 


159. Most adjectives in eus, ius, and uus, except those in quus, 
are compared by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, 
more, and maximé, most : 


iddneus, magis iddneus, maximé iddneus,! 
suitable more suitable most suitable 
necessarius, magis necessarius, maximé necessarius, 
necessary more necessary most necessary 
arduus, magis arduus, maximé arduus, 
arduous more arduous most arduous 


1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees of the quality: admodum, valdé, oppid6, very; imprimis, 
or in primis, apprimé, in the highest degree. Per and prae in composition 
with adjectives have the force of very; perdifficilis, very difficult; prae- 
clarus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used: with the com- 
parative etiam, even, multd, longé, much, far; etiam diligentior, even 
more diligent; mult6 diligentior, much more diligent: with the su- 
perlative mult, longé, much, by far, quam, as possible: multd or longé 
diligentissimus, by far the most diligent; quam diligentissimus, as 
diligent as possible. 


ADJECTIVES WITHOUT COMPARISON 


160. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, 
are rarely, if ever, compared, especially such as denote Material, 
Color, Possession, or the relations of Time and Place: 


aureus, golden ferreus, of tron albus, white 
flavus, yellow maternus, of a@ mother paternus, of a father 
Romanus, Roman aestivus, of swmmer sempiternus, eternal 


1 Observe that this adverbial comparison by means of magis and maximé 


corresponds exactly to the English adverbial comparison by means of more 
and most. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


NUMERALS 
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161. Numerals comprise Numeral Adjectives and Numeral 
Adverbs. 


162. Numeral Adjectives comprise three principal classes : 


1. Cardinal Numbers: tnus, one; duo, two; trés, three. 
2. Ordinal Numbers: primus, /irst;. secundus, second; tertius, 


third. 


3. Distributives: singuli, one by one; bini, two by two, two each, 
two apiece. 


Notre. — To these may be added 


1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. plicis, denoting so many 
fold: simplex, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold; quadruplex, 
fourfold. 

2. Proportionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great: duplus, twice as great; triplus, three times as great. 


163. 
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TABLE oF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


Cardinals 
unus, una, unum 
duo, duae, duo 
trés, tria 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octo 
novem 
decem 
undecim 
duodecim 
tredecim 4 
quattuordecim 
quindecim ~ 
sédecim 3 
septendecim 


Ordinals 
primus, first 
secundus,? second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, fifth 
sextus 
septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus * 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 


Distributives 
singuli,1 one by one 
bini, two by two 
terni o7 trini 
quaterni 
quini 
sénl 
septéni 
octoni 
novenl 
déni 
undéni 
duodéni 
terni déni 
quaterni déni 
quini déni 
séni déni 
septéni déni 


1 Distributives, singuli, bini, etc., are adjectives, used only in the plural. 
They are declined like the plural of bonus: singuli, singulae, singula. 

2 Alter is often used for secundus, 

3 Sometimes with the parts separated: decem et tres, etc. 

4 Decimus, with or without et, may precede: decimus et tertius or deci- 


mus tertius. 
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18. duodéviginti ! duodévicésimus 2 duodévicéni? 
19. undévigintil undévicésimus 2 tindévicéni 8 
20. viginti vicésimus vicéni 
1 viginti unus vicésimus primus vicéni singuli 
wi he * 


tnus et viginti4 
viginti duo 
duo et viginti 


tinus et vicésimus 4 
vicésimus secundus 
alter et vicésimus 


singuli et vicéni® 
vicénl bini 
bini et vicéni 


28. duodétriginta duodétricésimus duodétriceéni 
29. undetriginta undetricesimus andetriceéni 
30. triginta tricésimus triceni 
40. quadraginta quadragesimus quadragéni 
50. quinquaginta quinquagesimus quinquageni 
60. sexaginta sexagesimus sexagenl 
70. septuaginta septuagesimus septuageni 
80. octoginta octégesimus octozénl 
» 90. nonaginta nonagesimus nonageni 
100. centum centesimus centeni 
101. | centum unus centésimus primus centéni singuli : 
centum et unus& centésimus et primus centéni et singuli 
200. ducenti, ae, a ducentésimus ducéni 
300. trecenti trecentesimus treceénl 
400. quadringenti quadringentesimus quadringéni 
500. quingenti quingentesimus quingeni 
606. sescenti séscentesimus sescéni 
700. septingenti septingentesimus septingeni 
800. octingenti octingenteésimus octingeni 
900. nodngenti nongentésimus nongeni 
1,000. mille millésimus singula milia? 
2,009. duo milia? bis millésimus bina milia 
100,000. centum milia centies millésimus centéna milia 
1,000,000." deciés centéna milia’ deciés centiés millésimus deciés centéna milia 


literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction; but these 
numbers may be expressed by addition: decem et oct6: decem et novem 
or decem novem: so 28, 2; 38, 39, etc., either by subtraction from triginta, 
ete., or by addition to viginti, etc. 

2 Sometimes expressed by addition: octavus decimus; nGnus decimus. 

3 Sometimes oct6ni déni; novéni déni. 

4If tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

5 Sometimes Vic6ni et singuli or singuli vicéni. 

6 In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds 
etc., as in English; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between 
the two highest denominations: 
viginti, 1120. 

7 Often written millia. For duo milia, bina milia or bis mille is sometimes 


used. 


4 


mille centum viginti or mille et centum 


8 Literally, ten times a hundred thousand; the table might be carried up to 


any desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centéna milia: 
centiés centéna milia, 10,000,000; sometimes in such combinations centéna 


milia is understood, and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum 
milia is nsed. 
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1. Poets use numeral-adverbs (171) very freely in compounding numbers: 
bis sex, for duodecim; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

2. Sé€scenti and mille, and in poetry centum, are sometimes used indefi- 
nitely for any large number, as thousand is used in English. 


164. Distributives are used 


1. To show the Number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: ternos dénarios accépérunt, 
they received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence 

2. To express Multiplication: deciés centéna milia, ten times a hun- 
dred thousand, a million. 

3. Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense: 
bina castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, ini and trini are 
used: tinae litterae, one letter; trinae litterae, three letters. 

4. Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs: bini scyphi, a pair of gob- 
lets ; and in the poets with the force of cardinals: bina hastilia, two spears. 


165. In fractions the numerator is expressed by cardinals and the 
denominator by ordinals, with or without pars, as in English: duae 
tertiae, two thirds = 2; trés quintae, three fifths = 3; trés septimae, 
three sevenths = 3. 


1. When the numerator is omitted, it is always one. Then pars is gener- 
ally expressed: tertia pars, one third part = +; quarta pars, one fourth 
part =. 

2. When the denominator is omitted, it is always larger than the numera- 
tor by one. Here partés is expressed: duae partés, two thirds = 2; trés 
partés, three fourths = 3. 


Declension of Numeral Adjectives 


166. Unus, duo, and trés are declined as follows:? 


Unus, one. 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut, 
Nom. anus tina inum ini inae jina 
Gen. tnius tnius tnius tno6rum wUnarum iwinorum 
Dat. tni tini tini tnis tunis anis 
Acc. finum inam inum ands finds jina 
Abl. and ina ind tinis tnis tinis 


1 The Vocative of these numerals seems not to be in use, though the Roman 
grammarians make mention of tine, Uni, and trés as vocatives, 
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Duo, two. Trés, three. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. M. and F, Neut. 

Nom. duo duae duo! trés tria 
Gen. du6rum duarum dudrum 2 trium trium 
Dat. dudbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 

Acc. duds, duo duas duo trés, tris  tria 
Abl. dudbus duabus dudbus tribus — tribus 


1. The plural of nus in the sense of alone may be used with any noun: 
ini Ubii, the Ubii alone; but in the sense of one, it is used only with nouns 
plural in form, but singular in sense: tina castra, one camp ; tinae litterae, 
one letter. 

2. Like duo is declined amb6, both. 

3.. Multi, many, and plirimi, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the 
sense of many a: multa hostia, many a victim. 


167. The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable, but 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus: ducenti, ae, a. 


168. Mille as an adjective is indeclinable; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative, but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of cubile (103): milia, milium, milibus. 


1. With the substantive mille, milia, the name of the objects enumerated 
is generally in the Genitive: mille hominum, a thousand men (of men) ; but 
if a declined numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tria milia 
trecenti milités, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 


169. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the 
plural of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of Grum in the 
Genitive: binum for bindrum. 


170. NuMERAL SYMBOLS 
Arabic Roman Arabic Roman Arabic Roman 
1 I 6 VI 11 XI 
2 II if VII 12 XII 
3 Ill 8 VIII 13 XIll 
4 IV 9 Ix 14 XIV 
5 V 10 xX: 15 XV 


1JIn the ending 0 in duo and ambo, we have a remnant of the dual number 
which has otherwise disappeared from Latin, though preserved in Greek and 
Sanskrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek d¥o, the Latin Guo, and the 
English two. 

2 Instead of duGrum and duaérum, duum is sometimes used. 
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16 XVI 60 TX 600 DC 
17 XVII 70 LXx 700 DCC 
18 XVIII 80 TX 800 DCCC 
19 aD 90 XC 900 DCCCC 
20 Xx 100 Cc 1,000 ClO or M 
21 Xexd 200 cc 2,000 MM or II 
30 EKOXOK: 300 CCC 10,000 CCIOO or X 
40 x 400 CCCC 100,000 CCCIN00 or G 
50 if 500 10 orD 1,000,000 CCCCION00 or [X| 


1. Latin Numeral Symbols are combinations of: I=1; V=5; X =10; 
L=50; C=100. 10 or D= 500; CIO or M = 1,000. 

2. C placed before CIO and O placed after it increase the value tenfold: 
CIO =1,000 ; CCIOON =1,000 x 10 =10,000 ; CCCIOOND =10,000 x 10=100,000. 

8. IO, probably half of CIO, = 500; 100, half of CCIOV, = 5,000, and 
IO00, half of CCCIO00, = 50,000. 

4, A line over a symbol increases the value a thousand fold, and a line 
over and on each side of it increases the value a hundred thousand fold: 
X = 10,000; |X] = 100,000 x 10 = 1,000,000. 


Wumeral Adverbs 


171. To numerals belong also Numeral Adverbs. 


1. semel, once 17. septiés deciés 101. centiés semel 
2. bis,.twice | duodéviciés 102. centiés bis 
3. ter, three times * l octiés deciés 200. ducentiés 
4. quater | undéviciés 300. trecentiés 
5. quinquiés+ *( noniés deciés 400. quadringentiés 
6. sexiés 20. viciés 500. quingentiés 
7. septiés 21. semel et viciés 600. séscentiés 
8. octiés 22. bis et vicies 700. septingentiés 
9. noviés 30. triciés 800. octingentiés 
10. deciés 40. quadragiés 900. | noningentiés 
11. wundeciés 50. quinquagies nongentiés 
12. duodeciés 60. sexagiés 1,000. miliés 
13. ter deciés 70. septuagiés 2,000. bis miliés 
14. quater deciés 80. octogiés 10,000. deciés miliés 
15. quinquiés deciés2 90. nonagiés 100,000. centiés miliés 
16. sexiés deciés? 100. centiés 1,000,000. deciés centiés miliés 


1. In compounds of units and tens above twenty, the unit, with et, ac, or 
atque, regularly precedes: bis et viciés; the tens, however, with or without 
the connective, may precede, as viciés et bis, or viciés bis. 


1In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, iés is the approved ending, though 
i6ns often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives, iens is the 
approved ending: totiéns, from tot, so often; quotiéns, from quot, how often. 
2 Or quindeciés and sédeciés. 
HARK. LAT. GRAM. —6 
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2. Numeral adverbs are often combined with Distributives: bis bina, 
twice two; virginés ter novénae, three choirs of nine maidens each. 

8. For the poetic use of these adverbs with Cardinals, as bis sex for 
duodecim, see 163, 1. 

4, Another class of adverbs, with the ending um or 6, is formed chiefly 
from Ordinals: primum, prim6, for the jirst time, in the first place; ter- 
tium, in the third place; postrémum, postrém6, in the last place; but 
primG6 often means at first, in the beginning, in distinction from primum, 
in the first place, and postrém6 often means at last, in the end, in distinc- 
tion from postrémum, in the last place, lastly. 


PRONOUNS 


172. In construction, Pronouns! are used either as Substan- 
tives: ego, J; tu, thou; is, he; or as Adjectives: meus, my; 
tuus, your; suus, his, her, thetr. 


173. Pronouns are divided into seven classes: 


Personal and Reflexive Pronouns: tu, thou; sui, of himself. 
Possessive Pronouns: meus, mz. 

Demonstrative Pronouns: hic, this; ille, that. 

Determinative Pronouns: is, he, that. 

Relative Pronouns: qui, who. 

Interrogative Pronouns: quis, who ? 

Indefinite Pronouns: aliquis, some one. 


. 


° 


Ba ne ee vee 


I. PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


174. Personal Pronouns,’ so called because they designate the 
person of the noun which they represent, sometimes refer back 
to the subject of the sentence, and thus have a reflexive use: 
puer sé amat, the boy loves himself; sé amant, they love themselves ;. 
té amas, you love yourself. 


1 But in their signification and use, pronouns differ widely from ordinary sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but 
simply point out the relation of some object or action to the speaker, or to some 
other person or thing. 


2 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substan- 
tively. 
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175. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns are thus declined: 


Ego, I Tu, thou Sui, of himself, of herself 
SINGULAR 
Nom. ego, J tii, thou? _ 
Gen. mei, of me tui, of you sul, of himself, etc. 
Dat. “mihi, for me tibi, for you sibi, for himself 
Acc, mé, me té, thee, you sé, himself 


Abl. mé, with, by me, etc. té, with, by you, etc. sé, with, by himself, etc. 


PLURAL 
Nom. nds, we vos, you _ 
nostrum, of us vestrum,* of you A 
eee oe of oo teas of fe a cpehemiccle 
Dat. nobis, for us vobis, for you sibi, for themselves 
Acc. nos, us vos, you sé, themselves 
Abl. ndbis, with, by us vobis, with, by you sé, with, by themselves 


1. Mi is often used for mihi in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

2. Nostrum and vestrum are generally used in a Partitive sense, as 
quis nostrum, who of us ? but nostri and vestri are generally used in an 
Objective sense, as memor vestri, mindful of you. 

8. Observe that the case endings of pronouns differ considerably from 
those of nouns. 

4, Emphatic Forms.— Tite and tiitemet for the Nom. ti. All the 
other cases of personal pronouns, except the Genitive plural, have emphatic 
forms in met: egomet, J myself; témet, you yourself. 

5. The Reduplicated Forms mémé, tété, and sésé occur both in the 
Accusative and in the Ablative. 

6. Ancient and Rare Forms are mis for mei; tis for tul; méd, téd, 
séd for mé, té, sé, both Accusative and Ablative. Forms in pte as mépte 
and sépte are especially rare. In early Latin poetry, nostr6rum and 


1 Bgo has no connection in form with mei, mihi, etc., but it is identical, both 
in form and meaning, with the corresponding Greek pronoun. 

_ 27 and v6s, as Vocatives, though recognized by certain Roman grammarians, 
are of doubtful authority. All other pronouns, except the possessives, meus and 
noster, lack the Vocative. 

3 The Ablative generally takes a preposition, as cum, with, a, ab, by. 

4Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostri, though less 
correctly. Mei, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri are in form strictly Possessives in 
the Genitive singular, but by use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestri 
have also become plural. Thus, memor vestri, mindful of you, means literally 
mindful of yours, i.e. of your welfare, interest. Nostrum and vestrum, for 

nostrorum and vestrorum, are also Possessives; see 176. 
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nostrarum sometimes occur for nostrum; and vostrum, vostr6rum, and 
vostrarum, for vestrum. 

7. Cum, when used with the ablative of a personal pronoun, is appended 
to it: mécum, with me; técum, with you. 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


176. From Personal Pronouns are formed the Possessives: 


meus, mea, meum, my ; noster, nostra, nostrum, our; 
tuus, tua, tuum, thy, your ; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 
suus, sua, suum, his, her, its; suus, sua, suum, their. 


1. Possessives are adjectives of the First and Second Declensions; but 
meus has in the Vocative singular masculine generally mi, sometimes 
meus, and in the Genitive plural sometimes meum instead of medrum. 

2. Emphatic forms in pte occur in the Ablative singular: sudpte, 
suapte; forms in met are rare: suamet. 

3. The possessive ctiius, cilia, ctiium,! early form qudius, quia, 
quoium, whose ? whose ; generally interrogative, is rare, but it occurs in the 
Nominative singular and in a few other isolated forms. 

4. A few forms of the possessives, ctiiads, of whose country? and 
nostras, of owr country, declined like aetas, aetatis, occasionally occur. 


III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


177. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they point out 
the objects to which they refer, are the following: 


Hie, this, near me. 
Iste, that, near you. 
Ille, that, near him, that yonder. 


178. The Demonstrative Pronouns hic and iste are declined 
as follows, and ille is declined precisely like iste : 


Hie, this. Iste, that. 
SINGULAR 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom, hic haec hoe iste ista istud 
Gen. hiius hiius htius istius istius istius 


lo ee 
1Ctius, whose? is formed from the Gen. ciius of quis, who? but clius, 
whose, not interrogative, is formed from ciiius of qui, who. 
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Dat. huic huic huic isti isti isti 
ATCC: hune hance hoc istum istam istud 
Abl. hdc hae hdc istd ista isto 
PLURAL 
Nom. hi hae haec isti istae ista 
Gen. horum harum horum istdrum istarum  istdrum 
Dat. his his his istis istis istis 
Aces hds has haec istds istas ista 
Abl. his his his istis istis istis 


1. Haec, for hae, feminine plural, is freely used in Plautus and Terence, 
and sometimes in classical prose. 

2. The stems of hic, haec, hdc are ho, ha, strengthened in certain forms 
by the addition of another pronominal stem, i, and of the demonstrative 
particle ce, generally reduced to c. 

3. The demonstrative enclitic ce may be appended to any form in sg: 
hiius-ce, hds-ce, has-ce, his-ce. 

4. If the interrogative ne is appended to a form originally ending in ce, 
the result is generally cine, sometimes cne: hici-ne, hic-ne. 

5. The stems of iste, ista, istud are isto, ista, and those of ille, illa, 
illud are illo, ila. 

6. In early Latin ce, generally shortened to c, is sometimes appended to 
certain cases of ille and iste. The following forms are the most important, 
though others occur. 


SINGULAR 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. istic istaec istic illic illaec illic 
Dat. istic istic istic illic illic illic 
Ace. istune istane istiic illunc illane illic 
Abl. ist6c istac istdc illdc illac illdc 

PLURAL 

Nom. = istaec istaec illisce illaec illaec 
Acc. — — istaec — — illaec 
Abl. istisce istisce istisce illisce illisce illisce 


7. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or em, /o, see, and certain 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and is, he, occa- 


1 Several ancient and rare forms of these pronouns occur. Thus: 

Of hic: hec for hic; hGius for hiius; hui, hoic, for huic; hei, heis, for hi; 
horunc, harunc, for horum, harum. 

Of iste: forms ini, ae, for ius in the Genitive and forms in 6, ae, for i in the 


Dative. 
Of ille: forms ini, ae, for ius in the Genitive and in 6, ae, for 1 in the Dative. 


For ille, illa, a few forms of ollus, olla, are found. 
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sionally occur in comic poetry: eccillum for ecce illum, lo, see him; ellum 
for em illum, behold him; ellam for em illam, behold her ; eccum for ecce 
eum, behold him ; eccds for ecce eds, behold them. 

8. Kindred to demonstrative pronouns are the following adjectives: 
talis, e, such; tantus, a, um, so great; tot, so many. Tot is indeclinable, 
the rest regular. 

9. For talis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi, the Genitive of 
modus, measure, kind, is often used: hiius modi or hiiius-modi, of this 
kind, such. In-origin, hijiiusmodi is simply a limiting Genitive, but it has 
become practically an indeclinable adjective. 


179. Special Pronominal Endings. — The declension of pronouns, in 
distinction from nouns, shows the following 


Special Pronominal Endings 
ius, in the Genitive singular: hiius, istius, illius.! 
i, in the Dative singular: isti, ill. 
d, in the neuter singular of the Nominative and Accusative: id, istud, 
illud. 


IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 


180. Determinative Pronouns specify the objects to which they 
refer. They are: 
Is, ea, id; he, she, it, that one, that. 
Ipse, ipsa, ipsum; he himself, she herself, itself, self. 
Idem, eadem, idem; the same, same. 


181. The Determinative Pronouns are declined as follows: 


2 3 
Is, he. aa Ae Ipse, self. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. is ea id ipse ipsa ipsum 
Gen. éius éius éius ipsius ipsius ipsius 
Dat. el ei ei ipsi ipsi ipsi 
Acc. eum eam id ipsum — ipsam ipsum 
Abl. 60. Mem ea ed ipso ipsa ipso 


1In the ending tus, observe that i is a consonant when it follows a vowel, as 
in huius, but a vowel when it follows a consonant, as in is-ti-us. 

2 The stem of is, ea, id appears in three different forms, i, eo, ea. 

8 The stem of ipse for ipsus is ipso, ipsa, but forms of ipse occur in which 
the first element, the demonstrative stem i, is declined, while pse is treated as 


7 
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PLURAL 
Nom. ii eae ea ipsi ipsae ipsa, 
Gen. edrum earum edrum ipsdrum ipsarum  ipsdrum 
Dat. iis iis lis ipsis ipsis ipsis 
Acc. eds eas ea ipsds ipsas ipsa 
Abl. iis iis iis ipsis ipsis ipsis 


Idem, formed by appending dem to the pronoun is, the same, 
same. Only the first part is declined. Isdem is shortened to idem 
and iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before a; see 55, 5. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Neut, Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. idem eadem idem idem eaedem eadem 
Gen. Giusdem éiusdem éiusdem edrundem earundem edrundem 
Dat. eidem eidem eidem isdem isdem isdem 
Acc. eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 
Abl. eddem eadem eddem isdem isdem isdem 


1. Case Forms. —Certain less common case forms of is and idem are the 
following : 


Of is: 61, ei, and eae for the Dative ei; ef and i for the Nominative if;. 
eis, Is, and ibus for the Dative and Ablative iis.1 

Of idem: eidem and iidem for the Nominative plural idem, and eisdem 
and iisdem for the Dative and Ablative isdem.? 


V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


182. The Relative qui, who, so called because it relates to some 
noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called its antecedent, 
is declined as follows :? 


an indeclinable particle: eum-pse = ipsum; eam-pse = ipsam, etc.; sometimes 
combined with ré; réapse = ré eapse = ré ipsa, in reality. Ipsus for ipse is not 
uncommon. 

1 Other ancient and rare forms occur. 

2%n early Latin, eisdem and isdem occur for idem in both numbers, and 
eidem and idem for idem. : 

3 The relative qui, the interrogative quis, qui, and the indefinite quis, qui, 
are all formed from the same three stems, qui, quo, qua, seen in qui-s, quo-d, 
qua. Quiis for quo-i. 

Ancient and rare forms of qui are quei for Nom. sing. qui; quis, quid, for 
qui, quae, quod; qudius for ciiius; quoi for cui; qués, quei, for Nom. pl. 
qui; queis, quis, for quibus; and qui for quo, qua, quibus. 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cilius culius ctius quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cul cui cul quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem! quam quod quos quas quae 
Abl. quo qua quo quibus quibus quibus 


1. Qui2=qu6, qua, and quibus, with whom, with which, wherewith, 
is a Locative of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative is generally appended 
to it: quibus-cum. 

8. Quicumque and quisquis, whoever, are called from their signification 
General Relatives? Quicumque is declined like qui, but its parts are some- 
times separated by one or more words: qua ré cumque for quacumque ré. 
Quisquis is rare except in the forms quisquis, quicquid,? quéquo. 

4. Relative Adjectives are: qualis, quale, such as; quantus, a, um, 
so great; quot, as many as; quotus, a, um, of which number; and the 
double and compound forms, qualisqualis, qualiscumque, etc. Quot 
ig indeclinable. 


VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


183. The Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking questions. 
They are the following, with their compounds: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Quis, — quid who? what? used as a substantive. 
2. Qui, quae, quod which? what? what kind of 2? used as an 
adjective. 
-3. Uter, utra, utrum which (of two persons) ? what or which (of 
two things) ? used both as a substantive 
and as an adjective. 


= 


1 An Accusative quom, also written Cum, formed directly from the stem quo, 
became the conjunction quom, cum, when, lit. during which, i.e. during which 
time. Indeed, several other conjunctions, as quam, quamquam, are in their 
origin Accusatives of pronouns. 

2 Compare this with the interrogative qui, how? why? (184, 4). 

8 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in significa- 
tion by taking cumque, like qui-cumque, or by being doubled, like quis-quis ; 

‘qualis-cumque, qualis-qualis, of whatever kind; ubi-ccumque, ubi-ubi, 
wheresoever. 

4The form quidquid seems to be without good authority. 
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184. Quis,! quid? used in the singular, is declined as follows: 


SINGULAR 
M. and F. Neut. 
Nom. quis quid who what 
Gen. ctliius ctlius of whom of what 
Dat. cui cui Sor whom Sor what 
Acc, quem quid whom what 
ANG & quo quo by whom with what 


1. Qui,! quae, quod? which ? what kind of ? used as an adjective, is 
declined like the relative qui, quae, quod. 

2. Uter, utra, utrum? which or what of two persons or things? has 
already been given; see 93. 

3. Quis is sometimes used as an adjective, and qui sometimes as a sub- 
stantive, especially in dependent clauses. 

4. Qui, a Locative, used chiefly as an adverb, meaning how ? by what 
means ? occurs in special expressions, as qui scis? how do you know? qui 
fit? how does it happen ? and in the interrogative quin = qui-ne, why not ? 

5. Strengthened forms of quis and qui are declined like the simple pro- 
nouns quis and qui: 


Quis-nam, a quid-nam  whoindeed? whatindeed? asa substantive. 
Qui-nam, quae-nam, quod-nam of what kind indeed ? as an adjective. 


6. Note the Interrogative Adjectives: qualis, e, of what kind ? quantus, 
a, um, how great? quot, how many ? quotus, a, um, of what number ? 


VII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


185. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite persons 
or things. The most important are quis and qui, with their com- 
pounds or derivatives. 


186. Quis, any one, and qui, any one, any, are nearly the same 
in form and declension as the interrogatives quis and qui; but 
they are used chiefly after si, nisi, né, and num, and in relative 
clauses, and they have quae or qua in the feminine singular and 
neuter plural: si quae, si qua. 


187. From quis and qui are formed various other indefinite 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, to which tllus may be 


1 The ancient and rare forms of the interrogative quis and qui are nearly the 
same as those of the relative qui. 
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added. These may be divided according to their meaning as 
follows: 


1. Some one, any one, some, any; something, anything : 


Substantive Adjective 
ali-quis? ali-quid ali-qui ali-qua ali-quod 
quis-piam quid-piam 2 quis-piam quae-piam quod-piam ? 
quis-quam quic-quam 3 tllus alla tllum 


Notre 1.—Aliquis and quispiam are occasionally used as adjectives, 
and aliqui occasionally as a substantive. Aliquis and aliqui have aliqua 
in the neuter plural. 

Nore 2.—Ullus is the adjective corresponding to quisquam, of which it 
supplies the plural and sometimes the oblique cases of the singular. 


2. <Any one you please, anything you please; any whatever: 
Substantive Adjective 
qui-vis quae-vis quid-vis qui-vis quae-vis quod-vis 
qui-libet quae-libet quid-libet qui-libet quae-libet quod-libet 
3. A certain one, a certain thing, certain: 
P Substantive Adjective 
qui-dam quae-dam  quid-dam qui-dam quae-dam quod-dam 
Notr.—In quidam, as in Idem, m is changed to n before d: quen- 
dam, quan-dam; quorun-dam, quarun-dam. 
4. Every one, every thing, every, each: 


Substantive Adjective 
quis-que  quid-que quis-que quae-que  quod-que 


188. The following words, with which we are already familiar, are 
called Pronominal Adjectives; see 98: 


alius, alter ; uter, neuter ; tllus, nillus. 
another, the other; which? neither; any, not any. 


1, Nillus, no one, not any, no, supplies certain cases of némé6, no one, 
and with rés, also of nihil, nothing: 


1 Aliquis is formed from quis by prefixing ali, seen in ali-us; quis-piam 
and quis-quam from quis by annexing piam and quam, 

2 Also written quippiam and quoppiam. 

8 The form quidquam seems to be without good authority. 
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Nom. Gen. Dat. Ace. Abl. 
némd nullius némini néminem nulld 
nihil nullius rei nulli rei nihil nulla ré 


189. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, _Interrogatives, and Indefinites is seen in the following 


TABLE OF CORRELATIVES 


Interrogative Indefinite Demonstrative Relative 


quis, qui,? any one, | hic, this one, this ;8 
quis, qui, who?| any; aliquis,? some| iste, that one, that; 


= : ul,? who. 
what? 1 one, some ;quidam, | ille, that one, that; oa 
certain one, certain; | is, he, that; 
uter, which of |uter or alteruter, | uterque, each, = 
: qui, who. 
two? either of two ; both ; 4 
ak aoe, 5 
qualis, of what | qualislibet,? of any talis, such; qualis,? as. 


kind? kind ; 


aliquantus, some- 


quantus, how | what great; quan- quantus,? as, 


tantus, so great ; 


great? tusvis, as great as as great. 
you please ; 
5 5 
QUO,” how aliquot, some ; tot, so many ; OT ce 


many ? many 


1. Nescid quis, J know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pro- 
noun = quidam, some one. So also nescio qui, J know not which or what 
= some; nescid quot = aliquot, some, a certain number. 


1 Observe that the question quis or qui, who or what? may be answered 
indefinitely by quis, qui, aliquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either 
alone or with a relative, as by hic, this one, or hic qui, this one who, is, he, or 
is qui, he who, ete. 

2In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or 
is a compound of it: quis, ali-quis, qui, qui-dam, and that the relative is 
usually the same as the interrogative. 

8 On hic, iste, illo, and is, see 178, 181. 

4 Or one of the demonstratives, hic, iste, etc. 

5 Aliquot, quot, and tot are indeclinable. 
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VERBS 


190. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, condition, 
or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; legit, he reacls. 

1. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action: servum verbe- 
rat, he beats the slave. E 

2. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object: puer currit, the boy 
TUNS. ; 

3. Some verbs may be used either with or without an object, i.e. either 
transitively or intransitively. 

4. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 


I. VOICES 


191. The Active Voice represents the subject as acting or 
existing: 
Pater filium amat, the father loves his son; est, he is. 
192. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted upon 
by some other person or thing: 
Filius 4 patre amatur, the son is loved by his father. 
1. Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive; see 802, 6. 


2. Deponent Verbs! are passive in form, but not in sense: loquor, J 
speak. But see 222. 


II. MOODS 


193. The Indicative Mood represents the action of the verb as 
a Fact. It may assert or assume a fact, or it may inquire after 
the fact: 

Legit, he is reading. Silegit, if he is reading. Legitne, is he reading? 

194. The Subjunctive Mood in general represents the action of 
the verb simply as Possible, as Desired, or as Conceived: 


Amémus patriam, let ws love our country. Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps 
you may inquire.” 


1So called from depons, TJ lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the 
active form and the passive meaning. 

2 But the use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from 
the Syntax. 
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195. The Imperative Mood is used in Commands and En- 
treaties : 
Valétidinem tuam cura, take care of your health. 


III. TENSES 


196. There are six tenses, three for Incomplete Action and 
three for Completed Action: 


1. Tenses for Incomplete Action: 


Present: amo, J love, Iam loving, I do love. 
Imperfect: amabam, J was loving, I loved. 
Future: amabo, J shall love. 


2. Tenses for Completed Action: 


Perfect: amavi, J have loved, I loved. 
Pluperfect : amaveram, J had loved. 
Future Perfect: amavero, J shall have loved. 


Note 1. — The Indicative Mood has the six tenses; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only. 


197. The Latin Perfect, unlike the English, has a twofold use: 


1. It sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with have — they have loved. 
It is then called the Present Perfect, or Perfect Definite. 

2. It sometimes corresponds to our Imperfect, or Past tense — they loved. 
It is then called the Historical Perfect, or Perfect Indefinite. 


198. Principal and Historical. — Tenses are also distinguished as 


1. Principal or Primary Tenses: 


Present: amo, 7 love. 

Present Perfect : amavi, J have loved. 
Future: amabo, J shail love. 

Future Perfect: amavero, J shall have loved. 


2. Historical or Secondary Tenses: 


Imperfect: amabam, J was loving. 
Historical Perfect: améavi, J loved.} 
Pluperfect : amaveram, J had loved. 


1 Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two dis- 
tinct tenses —the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen 
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199. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural, and three 
persons, First, Second, and Third. 


1. The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person, make up the Finite Verb. : 


200. Among verbal forms are included the following verbal 
nouns and adjectives: 


1. The Infinitive is a verbal noun: 1 
Exire ex urbe vol6, J wish to go out of the city. 


2. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Second Declension, used only in the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
Ablative singular. It corresponds to the English verbal noun in ing: 


Ars vivendi, the art of living. Ad discendum propénsus, inclined to 
learning. 


38. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Fourth Declension. It has a form in um and a form in @: 


Auxilium postulatum vénit, he came to ask aid. Difficile dictti est, 
it is difficult to tell. 


4. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of an adjective.2 A verb may have four participles, —two in the 
Active, the Present and the Future, and two in the Passive, the Perfect and 
the Gerundive?: 


Active, Present and Future: amans, loving; amattrus, about to 
love. 
Passive, Perfect and Gerundive: améatus, loved; amandus, deserving 


to be loved. 


in the Greek Aorist: AMAVI= reP{Anxa, I have loved ; aMAVI= ép{Anaa, I loved. 
The Historical Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, but 


the former regards it simply as a historical fact—J loved; while the latter — 


regards it as in progress— I was loving. 
1 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, 
it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself 


governed. In origin, it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. In the ~ 


example observe that the Infinitive exire is translated by the English Infinitive, 
to go out. 

2 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As 
verbs, they govern oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. Parti- 
ciples are sometimes best translated by English Participles and sometimes by 
Clauses. 

3 Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. 


Ye ee Tee Te eee 
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CONJUGATION 


201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four differ- 
ent ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Conjugations,} 
distinguished from each other by the stem characteristics or by 
the endings of the Infinitive, as follows: 


Characteristics Infinitive Endings 
Cong. I. a a-re 
JNe é é-re 
Iii. e e-re 
1 NE I I-re 


202. Principal Parts. —The Present Indicative, Present Infini- 
tive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine, or the Neuter of the Perfect 
Participle,’ are called from their importance the Principal Parts 
of the verb. 


1. In verbs which lack both the Supine and the Perfect Participle, the 
Future Participle may serve as one of the Principal Parts. 


203. The Principal Parts are the stem forms of the verb, as 
they contain the three stems which form the basis of all verbal 
inflections, viz. : 

1. The verb stem, which remains unchanged in all the various 
forms of both voices of the verb. 

2. Two special stems,’ the Present Stem, often identical with 
the verb stem, found in the Present Indicative, and the Perfect 
Stem, found in the Perfect Indicative. 


204. The entire conjugation of any regular verb may be readily 
formed from the principal parts by means of the proper endings.* 


1. Sum, J am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation must be given at the outset. 


1 The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection. 

2 The masculine form of the participle, sometimes treated as one of the Prin- 
cipal Parts, is unfortunately found only in transitive verbs, while the form here 
adopted covers nearly two hundred and fifty Supines and all Perfect Participles 
whether used personally or impersonally. 

3 For the treatment of stems, see 246-253. 

4In the paradigms of regular verbs the endings which distinguish the various 
forms are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts de- 
rived from the present stem (233) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 
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205. Sum, J am; Stems, es, fu.? 


Pres. Ind. 


sum 2 


sum 
es 
est 


eram 
eras 
erat 


ero 
eris 
erit 


ful 
fuisti 


fuit- 


fueram 
fueras 
fuerat 


fuer6 
fueris 
fuerit 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 


Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 
esse 2 ful 
InpicatTIvE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 
SINGULAR 
Tam sumus 2 
thou art, you are estis 
he is sunt 
IMPERFECT 
I was eramus 
thou wast, you were eratis 
he was erant 
FUTURE 
I shall be erimus 
thou wilt be* eritis 
he will be erunt 
PERFECT 
TI have been® fuimus 
thou hast been* fuistis 
fué 
he has been oe 
fuére 
PLUPERFECT 
I had been 
thou hadst been* fueratis 
he had been fuerant 


Fut. Part. 
futtirus 


PLURAL 
we are 
you are 
they are 


we were 
you were 
they were 


we shall be 
you will be 
they will be 


we have been 
you have been - 


\ ey have been 


fueramus we had been 


Future PERFECT 


I shall have been 
thow wilt have been* 
he will have been 


fuerimus 


fueritis 
fuerint 


you had been 
they had been 


we shall have been 
you will have been 
they will have been 


1 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in 
English, am, was, been; go, went, gone. 

2 Observe that the stem eS has two forms, es, seen in es-se, es-t, es-tis, and 
in er-am, for es-am (50), and a weak form, 8, seen in S-um, S-umus, s-unt, 

3 Observe that the endings which are added to the stems es and fu are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

4 Or, you will be, you have been, you had been, you will have been. The use of 
thou is confined chiefly to solemn discourse. 

5 Or, Iwas; see 198, 2. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
sim may I be, let me be simus let us be 
sis mayst thou bet sitis be ye, may you be 
sit let him be, may he be sint let them be 
IMPERFECT 
essem I should be essémus we should be 
essés thou wouldst be essétis you would be 
esset he would be essent they would be 
PERFECT 
fuerim J may have been fuerimus we may have been 
fueris thou mayst have been fueritis you may have been 
fuerit he may have been fuerint they may have been 
PLUPERFECT 
fuissem J should have been fuissémus we should have been 
fuissés thow wouldst have been fuissétis you would have been 
fuisset he would have been fuissent they would have been 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. es be thou este be ye 
Fut. est6 thou shalt be? estdte ye shall be 
esto he shall be sunto they shall be 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. esse to be 
Perf. fuisse to have been 


Fut. futirum?*esse to be abouttobe.| Fut. futiirus® about to be 


1. In the paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from the stem 
es; all others from the stem fu.* 

2. Rare Forms.—Forem, forés, foret, forent, fore, for essem, essés, 
esset, essent, futiirum esse; siem, siés, siet, sient, or fuam, fuas, fuat, 
fuant, for sim, sis, sit, sint. 


1 Or be thou, or may you be, but remember that the proper translation of the 
Subjunctive can be best learned from the Syntax. 

2 Or like the Present, or with let: be thou; let him be. 

8 Futirus 1s declined like bonus, and the Accusative futtrum in futirum 
esse like the Accusative of bonus: futtirum, am, um; futtros, as, a. 

4 Bs and fu are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are 
properly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms they are 
in themselves roots. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM.—7 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A-VERBS 


206. Stems and Principal Parts of Amo. 


VeRB STEM AND Present Stem, ama! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 


Pres. Ind. 
amo 


Pres. Inf. 
amare 


Perf. Ind. 
amavi 


207. Active Voice. — Amd, J love. 


InDICATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


Neut. Part. 
amatum 2 


PLURAL 
we love 
you love 
they love 


we were loving 
you were loving 
they were loving 


we shall love 
you will love 
they will love 


we have loved 
you have loved 


amavérunt, amavére they have loved 


SINGULAR 
am61 I love’ amamus 
amas thou lovest, you love | amatis 
amat he loves amant 
IMPERFECT 

» amabam I was loving amabamus 
amabas you were loving * amabatis 
amabat he was loving amabant 

FutTurp 
amabo I shall love amabimus 
amabis you will love amabitis 
amabit he will love amabunt 
PERFECT 
amavi IT have loved® amavimus 
amavisti you have loved amavistis 
amavit he has loved 
PLUPERFECT 
amaveram I had loved amaveramus 
amiaveras - you had loved amaveratis 
amaverat he had loved amaverant 
Furure PerFEcT 

amaver6 I shall have loved amaverimus 
amiveris you will have loved amaveritis 
amaverit he will have loved amaverint 


ue had loved 
you had loved 
they had loved 


we shall have loved 
you will have loved 
they will have loved 


T 


1 The final & of the stem 
amer, etc. 


»2 Amatum, Supine or neuter Perfect Participle. 


8 Or I am loving, I do love. 
love. 


4 Or thou wast loving ; but see 205, footnote 4. 


5 Or J loved; see 196, 2. 


T T . 7 ¥ ar t v . 
disappears in amo, amem, ete., and in amor, 


“3 NR ee ce. 


So in the Imperfect, I loved, I was loving, I dia 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
amem may I love amémus let us love 
amés may you love amétis may you love 
amet let him love ament let them love 

IMPERFECT 
amarem I should love amarémus we should love 
amarés you would love amarétis you would love 
amaret he would love amarent they would love 
PERFECT 
amaverim I may have loved amaverimus we may have loved 
amdaveris you may have loved | amaveritis you nay have loved 
amaverit he may have loved amaverint they may have loved 
PLUPERFECT 
amavissem I should have loved amavissémus we should have loved 
amavissés you would have loved | amavissétis you would have loved 
amavisset he would have loved | amavissent they would have loved 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. ama love thou amate love ye 
Fut. amato thou shalt love amatote ye shall love 
amat6 he shall love amanto they shall love 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. amare to love Pres. amans1 loving 
Perf. amavisse to have loved 
Fut. amatirum? esse to be about to| Fut. amatiirus? about to love 
love 

GERUND SuPINE 
Gen. amandi__ of loving 
Dat. amands6 for loving 
Acc. amandum loving Acc. amatum to love 
Abl. amands by loving | Abl. amatia to love. be loved 


1 For declension, see 128. 
2 Amaturus is declined like bonus, and amattirum like the Accusative of 


bor us. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A-VERBS 
208. Passive Voice. — Amor, J am loved. 
VERB STEM AND PRESENT STEM, ama 


InpicAaTIvE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


I am loved 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
amor amamur 
amaris amamini 
amatur amantur 
IMPERFECT 
I was loved 
amabar amabamur 
amabaris, amabare amabamini 
amabatur amabantur 
Futur 
I shall be loved 
amabor amabimur 
amaberis, amabere amabimini 
amabitur amabuntur 
PERFECT 
I have been loved or I was loved 
amatus sum 1 amati sumus 
amatus es amati estis 
amatus est amati sunt 
PLUPERFECT 
I had been loved 
amatus eram 1} amati eramus 
amatus eras amati eratis 
amatus erat amati erant 


Future PERFECT 
I shall have been loved 


amatus erd! amati erimus 
amatus eris amati eritis 
amatus erit amati erunt 


1 Fui, fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc.: am&tus fui for ama- 
tussum. So fueram, fueras, etc., for eram, etc.: also fuerd, etc., for erd, etc. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Fut. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
May I be loved, let him be loved 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
amer amémur 
améris, amére amémini 
amétur amentur 
IMPERFECT 
I should be loved, he would be loved 
amarer amarémur 
amdaréris, amarére amarémint 
amarétur amarentur 
PERFECT 


I may have been loved, he may have been loved 


amatus sim 1} amati simus 

amatus sis amati sitis 

amatus sit amati sint 
PLUPERFECT 


I should have been loved, he would have been loved 


amatus essem ! amati essémus 
amatus essés amati essétis 
amatus esset amati essent 
IMPERATIVE 
amare be thou loved amamini be ye loved 
amator thou shalt be loved 
amator he shall be loved amantor they shall be loved 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
amari to be loved 
amatum esse! to have been| Perf. amatus having been loved 
loved 
amatum iri to be about to| Ger.2 amandus Zo be loved, deserving 
be loved to be loved 


1 Fuerim, fueris, etc., are sometimes used for sim, sis, etc. So also fuissem, 
fuissés, etc., for essem, essés, etc.: rarely fuisse for esse. 
2 Ger. = Gerundive; see 200, 4. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: E-VERBS 


209. Stems and Principal Parts of Moneo. 
Vers SremM, mon; PRESENT STEM, moné 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 
moneso monére monui monitum 


210. Active Voice. — Moned, I advise. 


InpDiIcATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


LT advise 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
moneo monémus 
monés monétis 
monet monent 
IMPERFECT 
I was advising, or I advised 
monébam monébamus 
monébas monébatis 
monébat monébant 
Furure 
I shall advise 
monéb6 monébimus 
monébis monébitis 
monébit monébunt 
PERFECT 
I have advised, or I advised 
monui monuimus 
monuisti monuistis 
monuit monuérunt, monuére 
PLUPERFECT 
Thad advised 
monueram monueramus 
monueras monueratis 
monuerat monuerant 


Furure PEerrectr 

I shall have advised 
monuerS monuerimus 
monueris monueritis 
monuerit monuerint 


SECOND CONJUGATION 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
May I advise, let him advise 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
moneam moneamus 
moneas moneatis 
moneat moneant 
IMPERFECT 
I should advise, he would advise 
monérem j monérémus 
monérés monérétis 
monéret monérent 
PERFECT 
I may have advised, he may have advised 
monuerim monuerimus 
monueris monueritis 
monuerit monuerint 
PLUPERFECT 
I should have advised, he would have advised 
monuissem monuissémus 
monuissés monuissétis 
monuisset monuissent 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. moné advise thou monéte advise ye 
Fut. monéto thou shalt advise | monétdte ye shall advise 
monéto he shall advise monento they shall advise 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. monére to advise Pres. monéns advising 
Perf. monuisse to have advised 
Fut. monitirum esse to be about to| Fut. monittirus about to advise 
advise 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen. monendi of advising 
Dat. monendd for advising 
Acc. monendum advising Acc. monitum to advise 


8 


ry 


Abl. monends by advising Abl. monita to advise, be advised 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: E-VERBS 


211. Passive Voice. — Moneor, I am advised. 


Vers Stem, mon; PRESENT STEM, moné 


SINGULAR 
moneor 
monéris 
monétur 


monébar 


InpIcATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


I am advised 


IMPERFECT 
I was advised 


monébaris, monébare 


monébatur 


monébor 


FuTURE 
I shall be advised 


monéberis, monébere 


monébitur 


PERFECT 


PLURAL 


monémur 
monémini 
monentur 


monébamur 
monébamini 
monébantur 


monébimur 
monébimini 
monébuntur 


I have been advised, I was advised 


monitus sum ! 
monitus es 
monitus est 


PLUPERFECT 
Thad been advised 


monitus eram 1! 


monitus eras 
monitus erat 


monitus ero! 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 


Furure PEerrect 


moniti sumus 
moniti estis 
moniti sunt 


moniti eramus 
moniti eratis 
moniti erant 


I shall have been advised 


moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 


1 See 208, footnotes. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Ger. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 
May I be advised, let hin be advised 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
monear moneamur 
monearis, moneare moneamini 
moneatur moneantur 
IMPERFECT 
I should be advised, he would be advised 
monérer monérémur 
monéréris, monérére monérémini 
monérétur monérentur 
PERFECT 


I may have been advised, he may have been advised 


monitus sim! moniti simus 

monitus sis moniti sitis 

monitus sit moniti sint 
PLUPERFECT 


I should have been advised, he would have been advised 


monitus essem 1 moniti essémus 
monitus essés moniti essétis 
monitus esset moniti essent 
IMPERATIVE 
monére be thou advised monémini be ye advised 


monétor thou shalt be advised 
monétor he shall be advised |monentor they shall be advised 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
monéri to be advised 
monitum esse! to have been|Perf. monitus having been advised 
advised 
monitum iri to be about to| Ger. monendus to be advised, deserv- 
be advised ing to be advised 


1 See 208, footnotes. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS 
212. Stems and Principal Parts of Rego. 
Vers Stem, reg; Present Stem, rege, rego! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 
rego regere rexd 2 réctum 2 


213. Active Voice. — Rego, J rule. 


InpicaTIVE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


I rule 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

rego regimus 
regis regitis 
regit regunt 

IMPERFECT 

Twas ruling, or I ruled 
regébam regébamus 
regébas regébatis 
regébat regébant 
FuTURE 

I shall rule 
regam regémus 
regés regétis 
reget regent 

PERFECT 
I have ruled, or I ruled 

réxi réximus 
réxisti réxistis 
réxit réxérunt, réxére 

PLUPERFECT 

Thad ruled 
réxeram réxeramus 
réxeras réxeratis 
réxerat réxerant 


Future PEerRrect 
I shall have ruled 


réxer6 réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
réxerit réxerint 


1 The characteristic of this conjugation is the thematic vowel which connects 
the stem and the ending. It originally had the form of @ or 0, but in classical 
Latin it generally appears as i or U, as in *reget, regit; *regont, regunt. 

2 R6éxi, from *rec-si, from *reg-si; see 51. Réc-tum, from *reg-tum; see 55, 1. 


‘ 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
May I rule, let him rule 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
regam regamus 
regas j regatis 
regat regant 
IMPERFECT 
I should rule, he would rule 
regerem regerémus 
regerés regerétis 
regeret regerent 
PERFECT 
I may have ruled, he may have ruled 
réxerim réxerimus 
x X Rar 
réxeris réexeritis 
réxerit réxerint 
PLUPERFECT 
I should have ruled, he would have ruled 
réxissem réxissémus 
Téxissés réxissétis 
réxisset réxissent 
IMPERATIVE 
rege rule thou regite rule ye 
regit6 thou shalt rule regit6te ye shall rule 
regit6 he shall rule regunto they shall rule 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
regere to rule Pres. regéns = ruling 
réxisse to have ruled 
réctirum esse to be about to Fut. réctirus about to rule 
rule — 
GERUND SUPINE 


THIRD CONJUGATION 


regendi of ruling 
regendo for ruling 
regendum ruling Acc. réctum to rule 


regendo by ruling 
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Abl. réctt to rule, be ruled 
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THIRD CONJUGATION: 


214. Passive Voice. — Regor, I am ruled. 


VeRB Stem, reg; PRESENT STEM, 


InpicaTivE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


Iam ruled 
SINGULAR 
regor 
regeris 
regitur 


IMPERFECT 

I was ruled 
regébar 
regébaris, regébare 
regébatur 

FUTURE 
I shall be ruled 

regar 
regéris, regére 
regétur 


PERFECT 


CONSONANT VERBS 


rege, rego 


PLURAL 
regimur 

regimini 
reguntur 


regébamur 
regébamini 
regébantur 


regémur 
regémini 
regentur 


T have been ruled, or I was ruled 


réctus sum ! 
réctus es 
réctus est 


PLUPERFECT 
Thad been ruled 
réctus eram ! 
réctus eras 
réctus erat 


Future PERFECT 


I shall have been ruled 


réctus ero ! 
réctus eris 
réctus erit 


récti sumus 
récti estis 
récti sunt 


récti eramus 
récti eratis 
récti erant 


récti erimus 
récti eritis 
récti erunt 


1 See 208, footnotes. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 


May I be ruled, let him be ruled 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
regar regamur 
regaris, regare regamini 
regatur regantur 


IMPERFECT 


I should be ruled, he would be ruled 


regerer regerémur 
regeréris, regerére regerémini 
regerétur regerentur 


PERFECT 


I may have been ruled, he may have been ruled 
réctus sim! 
réctus sis 
réctus sit 


récti simus 
récti sitis 
récti sint 


PLUPERFECT 


I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled 
réctus essem ! 
réctus essés 
réctus esset 


récti essémus 
récti essétis 
récti essent 


IMPERATIVE 
Pres. regere be thou ruled regimini be ye ruled 
Fut. regitor thow shalt be ruled 


regitor he shall be ruled reguntor they shall be ruled 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 


Pres. regi to be ruled 
Perf. réctum esse! to have been ruled 


Perf. réctus having been ruled} 
Fut. réctum iri 


to be about to be| Ger. regendus to be ruled, deserving 
ruled to be ruled 


1 Réc-tus from *reg-tus; see 55, 1, 


' 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION: I-VERBS 


215. Stems and Principal Parts of Audio. 


Vers Srem anpd PRESENT STEM, audi 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 
audis audire audivi 


216. Active Voice. — Audio, I hear. 


InpicATIVE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


I hear 

SINGULAR 
audis 
audis 
audit 

IMPERFECT 

Iwas hearing, or I heard 
audiébam 
audiébas 
audiébat 
FuTurE 

I shall hear 
audiam 
audiés 
audiet 

PERFECT 
I have heard, or I heard 

audivi 
audivisti 
audivit 

PLUPERFECT 

I had heard 
audiveram 
audiverds | 
audiverat 

Fotrure PEerFrectr 
I shall have heard 

audiver6 
audiveris 
audiverit 


auditum 


PLURAL 
audimus 
auditis 
audiunt 


audiébamus 
audiébatis 
audiébant 


audiémus 
audiétis 
audient 


audivimus 
audivistis 
audivérunt, audivére 


audiveramus 
audiveratis 
audiverant 


audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


eke 


eek 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Fut. 


Gen. 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 
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May I hear, let him hear 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
audiam audiamus 
audias audiatis 
audiat audiant 
IMPERFECT 
I should hear, he would hear 

audirem audirémus 
audirés audirétis 
audiret audirent 


PERFECT 
I may have heard, he may have heard 


audiverim 
audiveris 
audiverit 


PLUPERFECT 
I should have heard, he would have heard 


audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


audivissem audivissémus 
audivissés audivissétis 
audivisset audivissent 
IMPERATIVE 
audi hear thou audite hear ye 
audit6 thou shalt hear audit6te ye shall hear 
audit6 he shall hear audiunt6 they shall hear 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
audire to hear Pres. audiéns hearing 
audivisse to have heard 
auditirum esse to be about to Fut. auditirus about to hear 
hear ''" 
GERUND SUPINE 
audiendi of hearing 
audiend6 for hearing 
audiendum hearing Acc. -auditum to hear 
audiendd by hearing Abl. auditt to hear. be hearé 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION: I-VERBS 
217. Passive Voice. Audior, I am heard. 
VERB STEM AND PRESENT STEM, audi 


InpIcATIVE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


Tam heard 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
audior audimur 
audiris audimini 
auditur audiuntur 

IMPERFECT 

I was heard 
audiébar audiébamur 
audiébaris, audiébare audiébamini 
audiébatur audiébantur 

FouTurse 
I shall be heard 
audiar audiémur 
audiéris, audiére audiémini 
audiétur audientur 
PERFECT 
I have been heard or I was heard 

auditus sum! auditi sumus 
auditus es auditi estis 
auditus est auditi sunt 

PLUPERFECT 

Thad been heard 

auditus eram?} auditi eramus 
auditus eras auditi eratis 
auditus erat auditi erant 


Fourure PEerRFeocr 
I shall have been heard 


auditus er61 auditi erimus 
auditus eris auditi eritis 
auditus erit auditi erunt 


1 See 208, footnotes. 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Fut. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
May I be heard, let him be heard 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
audiar audiamur 
audiaris, audiare audiamini 
audiatur audiantur 
IMPERFECT 
I should be heard, he would be heard 
audirer audirémur 
audiréris, audirére audirémini 
audirétur audirentur 
PERFECT 


I may have been heard, he may have been heard 


auditus sim auditi simus 

auditus sis auditi sitis 

auditus sit auditi sint 
PLUPERFECT 


I should have been heard, he would have been heard 


auditus essem auditi essémus 
auditus essés auditi essétis 
auditus esset auditi essent 
IMPERATIVE 
audire be thou heard audimini be ye heard 
auditor thou shalt be heard 
auditor he shall be heard audiuntor they shall be heard 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
audiri to be heard 
auditum esse to have been| Perf. auditus having been heard 
heard 
auditum iri to be about to| Ger. audiendus to be heard, deserv- 
be heard ing to be heard 


HARK. LAT, GRAM.—8 
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MORPHOLOGY 


218. Active Voice: Present System. 


am -6 
mon -ed 
reg -0 
aud -i6 


am -& 
mon -€ 
reg -€ 
aud-i-é 


-bam 


am -& | p54 


mon -é 
reg ( 
aud -i i am 
am em 


PRESENT 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


am -& am -& 
mon -€ mon-ée 
reg -e reg -i 
aud -1 aud -1 


-aS 
-€S 
-is 
-1s 


bas 


bis 


8s 


-€8 
As 


rés 


-te 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


am -& 
mon -é 
reg -e 
aud -i 


InpicaTIvE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


-at -amus 
-et -emus 
-it -imus 
-it -Imus 
IMPERFECT 
bat -bamus 
FUTURE 
bit bimus 
-et emus 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
~et -emus 
at ~amus 
IMPERFECT 
-ret remus 
IMPERATIVE 
FutTurRE 
SINGULAR 
am -a& am -& | 
mon-é mon-é 
reg -i Sopa! reg -i 
aud -i aud -1 ! 


PrEsENT PARTICIPLE 


am -ans 
mon-éns 
reg -€ns 
aud -iéns 


VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 


-atis ant 
-€tis -ent 
-itis -unt 
itis Junt 
batis bant 
bitis -bunt 
tis -ent 
-etis -ent 
atis ant 
rétis rent 
PLURAL 
am -an 
a mon-en = 
SO epee 
aud -iun } 
GERUND. 
am -an 
mon-en e 
reg -en “di 
aud -ien 


‘ For the Present System, see 233 


lO ee 


VERBS 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 


Passive Voice: Present System. 


INDICATIVE Moop 


am am -a | 
mon -e mon-e : 
reg ¢ or reg -e -ris 
aud -i | aud -1 | 
am -a 
mon -é =e. 
reg -€ bar baris- 
aud-i-é 
am -a 
= =| 3 s 
rine { bor beris 
reg { si Pavia 
ePadi <4 ar eris 
am er eris 
mon -e 
reg -ar aris 
aud -i | 
am -& 
mon -é a 
-r -réris+ 
reg - er 
aud -1 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
am -a am -& | 
mon -€ | _., mon-€ | ini 
mee -6 reg -1 
aud -1 } aud -] 


Present TENSE 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


am -a 
mon-é 
aud -1 
reg -1 


| on 


am -a } am -an 
mon-e ,.-  mon-en 
5 -tur : E : 1 = 
reg -i mur min reg -un tur 
aud -1 | aud -iun 
IMPERFECT 
-batur -bamur -bamini bantur 
FUTURE 
-bitur -bimur -bimin1 buntur 
-étur -€mur -émini entur 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
-étur -émur -emini entur 
atur -amur -amini -antur 
IMPERFECT 
rétur -rémur -rémini rentur 
IMPERATIVE 
FuTURE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
am -4 | am -an 
mon-é mon-en 
reg -i -tor -tor reg -wn tor 
aud -3 aud -iun 
GERUNDIVE 
am -an 
mon-en 
; -du 
aud -ien dus 
reg -en 


1In the second person singular of the passive, except in the Present Indicative. 
the ending re is often used instead of ris: am&ba-ris or amaba-re. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
220. Active Voice: 1. Perfect System.’ 


Inpicative Moop 


PERFECT TENSE 
amav f 
oO - es . a CMD > = 
re Se -i -isti -it -imus -istis -érunt, -ére 
audiv 


PLUPERFECT 
amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 


-eram -eras -erat -eramus -eratis -erant 


Future PerFect 
amav 
monu 
réx 
audiv 


-erd -eris -erit . -erimus -eritis -erint 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PERFECT 
amav 
monu 
réx 
audiv 


-erim -eris -erit -erimus -eritis -erint 


PLUPERFECT 
amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 


-issem -issés -isset -issemus -issétis -issent 


m PreRFecT INFINITIVE 
amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 


-isse 


2. Participial System 


Future INFInitive Future PARTICIPLE SUPINE 


ama 
moni 
rec 
audi 
ee ee a 


1 For the Perfect System, see 234, and for the Participial System, 235. 


-tirum esse -tirus -tum -ti 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
221. Passive Voice: Participial System. 


INDICATIVE Moop 


PERFECT TENSE 


ama 
mon-i E ey. 2 
Ee -tus sum -tus es -tus est -tilsumus_ -ti estis -ti sunt 
audi 
PLUPERFECT 
ama 
mon-i = a eee = 
See -tuseram -tuserads' -tus erat -tleramus -tieratis -ti erant 
audi 
Foture PERFECT 
ama 
mon-i A P A a5 Beir 2 
ae -tus erd -tuseris -tus erit -tierimus -tieritis -ti erunt 
audi 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PERFECT 
ama 
mon-i : = * = = = mys = 3 
Pen -tus sim -tus sis -tus sit -tl simus -ti sitis -ti sint 
audi 
PEUPERFECT 
ama 
mon-i = Beak = casts = 
rac -tus essem -tusessés -tus esset -tiessemus -tiessétis -ti essent 
audi 
INFINITIVE 
PERFECT FutTurRE 
ama | 
mon-i ae 
2 -tum iri 
ee tum esse tu 
audi 


PerRFrect PARTICIPLE 


ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 


-tus2 


1In the plural, tus becomes ti: am&@-ti sumus, etc. 

2 From the comparative view presented in 218 221, it will be seen that the 
four conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal 
Parts and in the endings of the Present System. See also 201, footnote. 
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DEPONENT VERBS 


222. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the passive 


voice, with the signification of the active. 


But 


1. They have also in the active the Future Infinitive, the Participles, 


Gerund, and Supine. 


2. The Gerundive has the passive signification; sometimes, also, the 
Perfect Participle: hortandus, to be exhorted; expertus, tried. 
8. The Future Infinitive has the active form. 


223. Deponent verbs are found in each of the four conjuga- 
tions. Their principal parts are the Present Indicative, Present 


Infinitive, and Perfect Indicative : 


I. Hortor 
II. Vereor 
III. Loquor 
IV. Blandior 
1 
Pres. hortor, I exhort 
hortaris, etc. 
Imp. hortabar 
Fut. hortabor 
Perf. hortatus sum 
Plup. hortatus eram 
F. P. hortatus erd 
Pres. horter 
Imp. _ hortarer 
Perf. hortatus sim 
Plup. hortatus essem 
Pres. hortadre 
Fut. hortator 
Pres. hortari 
Perf. hortatum esse 
Fut. 


hortari 
veréri 
loqui 
blandiri 


It 
vereor, J fear 
veréris, etc. 
verébar 
verébor 
veritus sum 
veritus eram 
veritus erd 


hortatus sum 
veritus sum 
loctiitus sum 
blanditus sum 


Ii 
loquor, I speak 
loqueris, etc. 
loquébar 
loquar 
lecttus sum 
lociitus eram 
lociitus erd 


SussuNoTIvVE Moop 


verear 
verérer 
veritus sim 
veritus essem 


loquar 
loquerer 
loctitus sim 
loctitus essem 


IMPERATIVE 


verére 
verétor 


loquere 
loquitor 


INFINITIVE 


veréri 
veritum esse 


loqui 
lociitum esse 


hortatirum esse veritirum esse lociitiirum esse 


to exhort 
to fear 

to speak 
to flatter 


Iv 
blandior, J flatter 
blandiris, etc. 
blandiébar 
blandiar 
blanditus sum 
blanditus eram 
blanditus erd 


blandiar 
blandirer 
blanditus sim 
blanditus essem - 


blandire 
blanditor 


blandiri 
blanditum esse 
blanditirum esse 
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PARTICIPLE 
Pres. hortans veréns loquéns blandiéns 
Fut. hortatirus veritirus lociitiirus blanditirus 
Perf. hortatus veritus loctitus blanditus 
Ger. hortandus verendus loquendus blandiendus 
GERUND 
hortandi, etc. verendi, etc. loquendi, ete. blandiendi, etc. 
SUPINE 
hortatum veritum loctitum blanditum 
hortatt veritt ioctti blandité. 


SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 


224. Semi-Deponent Verbs have active forms in the Present 
system and passive forms in the Perfect system: 


audesd audére ausus sum to dare 
gauded gaudére gavisus sum to rejoice 
soled solére solitus sum to be wont 
fidd fidere fisus sum to trust 


1. The Perfect Participles of a few Intransitive verbs have the active 
meaning, but they are generally used as adjectives: 


adultus, having grown up, adult, from adoléscere, to grow up 


cautus, taking care, cautious, ‘“ cayére, to take care 
cénatus, having dined, ‘* cénare, to dine 
placitus, pleasing, ‘*  placére, to please 
pransus, having breakfasted, ‘ prandére, to breakfast 


2. Dévertor, to turn aside, and revertor, to return, have active forms 
im the Perfect system, borrowed from dévert6 and reverto. 


I-VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 


225. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in id, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They are 
inflected with the endings of the Fourth whenever those endings 
have two successive vowels. These verbs are: 

1, Capis, to take; cupid, to desire; facid, to make; fodio, to dig, 
fugid, to flee; iacid, to throw; parid, to bear; quatid, to shake; rapio, 
to seize; sapid, to be wise; with their compounds. 
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2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs laciG, to entice, and specis,! to 
look; allici6, liciG, illicid, pellicio, etc.; aspicid, cOnspicis, etc. 

8. The Deponent Verbs gradior, to go ; morior, to die; patior, to suffer ; 
see 222. 

226. Stems and Principal Parts of Capio. 

Vers STEM, cap; Present Srem, capi? 
PRINCIPAL PARTS 
capid — capere cépi captum 
227. Active Voice. —Capid, I take. 


InpicAaTIvE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
capid capis capit capimus capitis capiunt 
IMPERFECT 
capié-bam -bas -bat capié-bamus _—_ -batis -bant 
FururE 
capi-am -és -et capi-émus -€tis -ent 
PERFECT 
cép-i -isti -it cép-imus -istis -érunt, or -ére 
PLUPERFECT 
cépe-ram -ras -rat cépe-ramus -ratis -rant 


Fururr PERFECT 


cépe-r6 -ris -rit cepe-rimus -ritis -rint 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
capi-am -ais -at capi-amus -atis -ant 
IMPERFECT 
cape-rem -rés -ret cape-remus -rétis -rent 
PERFECT 
cépe-rim -ris -rit cépe-rimus -ritis -rint 
PLUPERFECT 
cépis-sem -sés -set cepis-sémus — -sétis -sent 


1 Specio occurs, but it is exceedingly rare. 
2 Remember that 1 becomes’ e when final, and also before r from 8: capi 


: is) 
cape; *capise, capere; see 26, 1 and 2. 


ee es ee ee 
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IMPERATIVE 
SINGULAR 


Pres. cape 
Fut. capitd 
capito 


INFINITIVE 


Pres. capere 
Perf. cépisse 
Fut. captiirum esse 


GERUND 


Gen. capiendi 
Dat. capiendd 
Acc. capiendum 
Abl. capiendsd 


228. Passive Voice. —Capior, I am taken. 


InDICATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


SINGULAR 
capior caperis capitur capimur 
IMPERFECT 
capié-bar -baris -batur capié-bamur 
FuTURE 
capi-ar -6ris -étur capi-émur 
PERFECT 
captus sum es est capti sumus 
PLUPERFECT 
captus eram = eras erat capti eramus 
Future PERFECT 
captus erd eris erit capti erimus 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
capi-ar -aris -atur capi-amur 
IMPERFECT 


cape-rer -réris -rétur cape-rémur 


PLURAL 
capite 

capitote 
capiuntd 


PARTICIPLE 


Pres. capiéns 
Fut.  captiirus 


SUPINE 


Acc. captum 
Abl. capti 


PLURAL 
capimini capiuntur 


-bamini -bantur 


-émini -entur 
estis sunt 
eratis erant 
eritis erunt 
-Amini -antur 
-rémini -rentur 
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PERFECT 
captus sim sis sit capti simus Sitis sint 
PLUPERFECT 
captus essem, _—eSSES esset capti essémus essétis essent 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. capere capimini 
Fut. capitor 
~capitor capiuntor 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. capi 
Perf. captum esse Perf. captus 
Fut. captum iri Fut. capiendus 


229. Deponent verbs in ior of the Third Conjugation, like other de- 
ponent verbs, have in the active voice the Future Infinitive, the Parti- 
ciples, Gerund, and Supine, but lack the Future Infinitive of the passive 
form. They are otherwise inflected precisely like the passive of capior: 


patior pati passus sum to suffer 


- VERBAL INFLECTIONS 


230. The principal parts are regularly formed in the four con- 
jugations with the following endings: 


Cony. I. 6 are avi atum 
amo amare amavi amatum {fo love 


In a few verbs. eo ére évi étum 
Il. déled délére delévi délétum to destroy 
In most verbs ; eo ére ul itum 


moned monére monul monitum to advise 


In consonant stems: 6 ere sl tum 
Il. carpO carpere carpsi carptum to pluck 
In u-stems: ud uere ul utum 


acuo acuere acul acutum to sharpen 
TV. id ire Ivi itum 
audid audire audivi auditum fo hear 


Norr.—For a full treatment of the formation of the principal parts of 
verbs, see Classification of Verbs, 257-289. 


St pi a 
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231. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines or Perfect Parti- 
ciples? generally change the stem vowel in forming the principal parts.? 


1. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which becomes 6, both 
in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound generally changes 
e toi, but retains é- 

rego regere réxi réctum to rule 
di-rig6 di-rigere di-réxi di-réctum to direct 

2. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which remains un- 
changed both in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound gener- 
ally retains e in the Participle, but changes it to i in the other parts: 

tened tenére tenul tentuin to hold 
dé-tined dé-tinére dé-tinui dé-tentum to detain 


_ 3. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a, which becomes é in 
the Perfect, the compound generally retains é in the Perfect, but changes 
a to e in the Participle and to i in the other parts: 


capid capere cépi captum to take 
ac-cipio ac-cipere ac-cépi ac-ceptum to accept 


4. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a throughout, the com- 
pounds generally change a to e in the Participle and to i in the other 
parts: 

rapio rapere rapul * raptum to setze 
di-ripio di-ripere di-ripui di-reptum to tear asunder 

Nore. — For Reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4; other peculiarities 
of compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 


232. All the forms of the regular verb arrange themselves in three 
distinct groups or systems. 


233. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises : 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

38. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 


1 The term Participle here used of one of the principal parts of the verb des- 
ignates the form in tum or sum, which is the basis of the Participial or Supine 
System ; see 235. 

2 This change took place at a very early date, in accordance with phonetic laws, 
under the influence of the initial accent of that period. 
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Nore. — These parts are all formed from the Present stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re: amare, present stem 
ama; monére, moné; regere, rege, with ablaut form rego ; audire, audi. 


234. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as its 
basis, comprises in the active voice: 


1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 
2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. - 
3. The Perfect Infinitive. 


Nore. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I: amavi, perfect stem amav ; monui, 
monu. 


235. The Participial System, with the neuter of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple or the Supine as its basis, comprises : 


1. The Future Active and the Perfect Passive Participle, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, while the latter with 
the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the passive those tenses 
which in the active belong to the Perfect system. These Participles are 
both formed from the verb stem, the Future by adding tiirus, which some- 
times becomes stirus, and the Perfect by adding tus, which sometimes 
becomes sus. ‘ 

2. The Supine in tum and tii, the former of which with iri forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. The Supine is formed from the verb stem by 
adding the endings tum, tii, which sometimes become sum, sii. 


PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS 


236. The Active Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining the 
Future Active Participle with the verb sum, is used of actions which are 
imminent, or about to take place: 


Amatirus sum, J am about to love. 


InpIcATIVE Moop 


Pres. amatirus sum Iam about to love 

Imp. amatirus eram I was about to love- . 

Fut. amatirus ero I shall be about to love Zi 
Perf. amatirus fui I have been, or was, about to love 
Plup. amattrus fueram Thad been about to love 

1 amattirus fuerd I shall have been about to love 


+ ee _ ot 


Oe tee re 


Pn ee eae te rn se 


li 
eestor orn 


re Se 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


Pres. 
‘Perf. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
amaturus sim May I be about to love 
amatirus essem I should be about to love 
amaturus fuerim I may have been about to love 
amatutrus fuissem I should have been about to love 

INFINITIVE 

amatirum esse to be about to love 
amattrum fuisse to have been about to love 


237. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining 
the Gerundive with sum, is used of actions which are necessary, or 
which ought to take place: 


Amandus sum, J am to be loved, deserve to be, or ought to be loved. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
iio Ie 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


INDICATIVE Moop 


amandus sum I am to be loved, I must be loved 

amandus eram I was to be loved, deserved to be, etc. 

amandus erd I shall deserve to be loved 

amandus fui I have deserved to be loved 

amandus fueram I had deserved to be loved 

amandus fuerd I shall have deserved to be loved 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

amandus sim May I deserve to be loved 

amandus essem T should deserve to be loved 

amandus fuerim [may have deserved to be loved 

amandus fuissem IT should have deserved to be loved 
INV INITIVE 

amandum esse to deserve to be loved 

amandum fuisse to have deserved to be loved 


PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 


238. Perfects in avi and évi and the tenses derived from them 
sometimes drop ve or vi before r or s’: 


amavisti 
amavisse 
amaverim 
amavero 


amasti délévisti délésti 
amasse délévisse délésse 
amarim déléverim délérim 
amaro délévero délérd 


1 According to another theory they drop v, and then the following vowel, é or i, 
disappears by contraction with the preceding vowel, 4 or 6. 
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1. Perfects in 6vi from n6scé, and from the compounds of moved, 
together with the tenses derived from them, may also drop ve, or vi, 
before r or s?: 

novisti nosti noveris noris 
commovissem commdéssem 

2. Perfects in Ivi and the tenses derived from them sometimes drop 
vi before s, and they may drop v in any situation except before the 
ending Gre: 

audivisti audisti audivi audii 
 audivisse audisse audivérunt audiérunt 


3. Certain short forms from Perfects in si and xi, common in poetry, 
are probably an independent formation of an early date: 
scripsti = scripsisti dixti = dixisti 
scripstis = scripsistis dixem = dixissem 


239. The ending ére for érunt in the Perfect is common in Livy and 
the poets, but rare in Caesar and Cicero. In poetry erunt occurs. 


240. Re for ris in the ending of the second person of the passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 


241. Dic, diic, fac, and fer, for dice, dice, face, and fere, are the Im- 
peratives of dic, diic6, faciG, and feré, to say, lead, make, and bear. 


1. Dice, diice, and face occur in poetry. 

2. Compounds generally follow the usage of the simple verbs, but the com- 
pounds of faci6 with prepositions retain the final e: c6n-ficid, c6n-fice. 

3. Scis, J know, lacks the present imperative, and uses the future in its 
stead. 


242. Future and Perfect Infinitives often omit the auxiliary, esse: 
amatirum, for amatiirum esse; amatum, for amatum esse. 


243. Undus and undi, for endus and endi, occur as the endings of 
the Gerundive and Gerund of the Third and Fourth Conjugations, espe- 
cially after i: faciundus, from facid, to make; dicundus, from dicé, 
to say. a2 


244. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of 
antiquity or solemnity. Thus, forms ini —- 


\ See 238, footnote. 


. 
N 


a4 


7 or 


le 
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1. Tbam for iébam, in the Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugation : 
scibam for sciébam. See Imperfect of eG, to go, 297. 

2. Ib0, ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of the Fourth Conjugation: ser- 
vibo for serviam ; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of ed, 297. 

3. im for am or em, in the Present Subjunctive: edim, edis, etc., for 
edam, edas, etc.; duim (from dué, for dé) for dem. In sim, velim, nélim, 
malim (295), im is the common ending. 

4. &ss0, 6ss6, and s6, in the Future Perfect, and assim, éssim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of the First, Second, and Third Conjugations: 
fax6 (facso) = fécerd; faxim = fécerim; ausim = ausus sim (from audeo), 
Rare examples are: levass6 = levaverd ; prohibéss6 = prohibuerd; capsd 
= cépero. 

5. min6 for tor, in the Future Imperative, Passive, and Deponent: arbi- 
tramino for arbitrator. 

6. ier for I, in the Present Passive Infinitive: am@rier for amari: vi- 
dérier for vidéri. 


FORMATION OF STEMS 


245. The Verb Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjuga- 
tion, consists of that part of the verb which is common to all the 
forms of both voices. The Special Stems are either identical 
with this stem or formed from it. 


I. Present Stem 


246. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the verb stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugation, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, ama, délé, and audi are both Present stems and verb stems. 


247. The Present stem, when not the same as the verb stem, is 
formed from it by one of the following methods: 


1. By adding the Thematic Vowel, originally e, 0, usually written °/) 
In Latin this vowel generally takes the form i, u}: 


rego, Stem, reg; Present Stem, reg °/y; rege becomes regi in regi-s, and 
rego becomes regu in regu-nt. 


2. By adding n with the thematic vowel: 


cerno, Stem, cer ; Present Stem, cer-n°/,; to perceive 
temno, COM; ot “ tem-n°/,; to despise 


! For this phonetic change, see 25, 1, 27, 1. 
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3. By inserting n and adding the thematic vowel: 

frang6, Stem, frag; Present Stem, frang °/o ; to break 
4. By adding t with the thematic vowel: 

plecto, Stem, plec ; Present Stem, plec-t ©/, ; to braid 


rc 


5. By adding se with the thematic vowel: 
quiésco, Stem, quié ; Present Stem, quié-sc “/y ; to rest 
6. By prefixing to the stem its initial consonant with i, and adding 
the thematic vowel : 
gign-ere ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gi-gn-°/,1; to beget 


7. By adding 4, 6, I, or i to the stem?: 


dom-are Stem, dom Present Stem, dom-a _ to tame 
vid-ére GB | are! oe ‘¢ = wid-é to see 
aper-ire ‘¢ aper ee ‘*  aper-i to uncover 
cap-ere [Cap oe ‘*  cap-i to take 


II. Perfect Stem 


248. Vowel stems, except those in u, generally form the Per- 
fect stem by adding v*: 


amda-re ama-vi Stem, ama Perfect Stem, amav to love 
délé-re délé-vi “  =6délé oe ‘6 «délév to destroy 
audi-re  audi-vi “audi “ “  audiv to hear 


1. In verbs in ud, the Perfect stem is the same as the verb stem: 


acu-ere  acu-I Stem, acu Perfect Stem, acu to sharpen 


249. Many stems in 1, m, n, r, and a few others, together with 
most of the verbs of the second conjugation, form the Perfect 
stem by adding u®: 


al-ere al-ui Stem, al Perfect Stem, alu to nourish 
frem-ere frem-ui ‘“  frem We ‘¢  fremu to rage 
ten-Gre _ten-ui “ten < «  tenu to hold 
ser-ere ser-ul ‘¢ ger ee es seru to connect 
doc-ere  doc-ui CoCOC ay ‘“* docu to teach 


1 In the reduplicated forms gigne, gigno, the root gen takes the weak form gn, 

2In the first person of the Present Indicative active, the suffixes are 40, 60, 
io, and io. 

3 Perfects in Vi and ui were not inherited, but are new formations. Perfects in 
vi are of uncertain origin, but they may have been formed on the analogy of such 
Perfects as favi, lavi, fovi, mOvi, vOvi, iUvi, in which Vv belongs to the verb 
stem, The ending ul is probably only a modification of vi. 
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250. Most mute stems form the Perfect stem by adding s!: 
carp-ere carp-sl Stem, carp Perfect Stem, carps to pluck 
reg-ere réxi = *rég-sl “ reg “s ‘S) 1réx="regs) to rule 

251. Reduplication.— A few consonant stems form the Perfect 
stem by reduplication, which consists in prefixing the initial con- 
sonant of the stem with the following vowel or with e: 


tend+ere te-tend-i Stem,tend Perfect Stem, te-tend to stretch 
posc-ere po-pdsc-i ‘¢ pdosc ee ‘* po-pdsc to demand 
curr-ere cu-curr-l cS curr oe ‘¢  Cu-curr to run 
can-ere  ce-cin-1 Cal) o ‘SS Ce-cin) to sing 


1. The vowel of the reduplication was originally e. In Latin it is assimi- 
lated to the vowel of the stem when that vowel is i, 0, cr u, as in didic-i, 
po-pOsc-i, cu-curr-i, but it“is retained as e in all other situations. 

2. Aiter the reduplication, a of the stem is weakened toi in open syllables, 
as in can-ere, ce-ci-ni, but in closed syllables it is weakened to e, as in 
fall-ere, fe-fel-li; see 24,1 and 2. Ae is weakened to i, as in caed-ere, 
ce-ci-di; see 32, 2. 

8. In verbs beginning with sp or st, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops s: spond-ére, spo-pond-i, to promise; sta-re, 
ste-t-I, to stand. 

4. Compounds generally drop the reduplication, but the compounds of 
dare,” to give; discere, to learn; poscere, to demand, and stare, to stand, 
retain it: te-tendi, contendi; but de-di, circum-de-di; ste-ti, circum- 
ste-ti. 


252. A few consonant stems form the Perfect stem by length- 
ening the stem vowel: 


em-ere ém-i Stem, em Perfect Stem, 6m to buy 
ag-ere ég-i8 fe ae ve coer to drive 
leg-ere lég-T “6 leg ce “> lee to read 
vid-ére vid-i avid i [vad to see 


1. A few verbs retain the stem unchanged: 


vert-ere vert-i Stem, vert Perfect Stem, vert to turn 
vis-ere vis-i ommnU Tes oe Le vis to visit 


1 The Perfect in Si is in its origin an inherited s-Aorist which has become one of 
the regular forms of the Latin Perfect. It corresponds to the s-Aorist of the 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other kindred tongues. 

2The compounds of dare which are of the Third Conjugation change e into i 
in the reduplicition: ad-de-re, ad-di-di. for *ad-de-di, to add. . 

3 Observe that a in ag-ere and i in its compounds, as in ab-ig-ere, ab-6g-1, 
are not only lengthened, but also changed to 6. 
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PARTICIPIAL SYSTEM 


253. The Participial System has no common stem, but it is 
represented in the Principal Parts of the verb by the neuter of 
the Perfect Participle, or by the Supine, each of which is formed 
by adding tum to the verb stem: 


ama-re 
doc-ére 


can-ere — 


audi-re 


ama-tum 
doc-tum 
can-tum 
audi-tum 


to love 
to teach 
to sing 
to hear 


1. In stems in d and t, the union of d-t and of t-t in the Supine and 
Participle produces, according to phonetic law, ss, regularly reduced to s 
after long syllables: 

*laed-tum 
*vert-tum 


laed-ere 
vert-ere 


to hurt 
to turn 


lae-sum 
ver-sum 
2. A few stems, chiefly those in 1 and r, following the analogy of stems in 

d and t, add -sum in forming the Supine or Participle: 
fal-lere 1 
curr-ere 


fal-sum 
cur-sum 2 


to deceive 
to run 


VERBAL ENDINGS 


254. The Endings which are appended to the verb stem in the 
formation of the various parts of the finite verb distinguish the 
different Voices, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 


I. Personal Endings 
255. The personal endings, some of which appear to have been 


formed from ancient pronominal stems, distinguish Voice, Num- 
ber, and Person. They are in general as follows: 


Prrson ACTIVE PASSIVE M®ANING 
Sing. First m, 6 Yr, or I 

Second 8 ris thou, you 

Third t tur he, she, tt 
Plur. First mus mur we 

Second tis mini? you 

Third nt ntur they 


1 The second 1 for n belongs to the present stem, not to the verb stem. 
2 The second r for s disappears before 8. 
? Mini was not originally a personal ending, but the plural of a Passive Parti- 


ee. ee eo ee ee 
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1. These are the regular personal endings in the Indicative and Subjunc 
tive Moods, except the Perfect Indicative active, which has special endings. 
as seen in ful: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
First Person fu-I fu-i-mus! 
Second ‘ fu-is-ti fu-is-tis 
Third ‘ fu-i-t fu-éru-nt or fu-ér-e 


2.. The Imperative Mood has the following personal endings; 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Pres. Second Person — te re mini? 
Fut. ce oe td tote tor _ 
Third se td ntsd tor ntor 


II. Mood and Tense Signs 


256. The Mood and Tense Signs include that part of the 
several verbal forms which stands between the verb stem and 
the personal endings: s-i-mus, s-i-tis; ama-ba-mus, amAa-bi-tis, audi- 
vi-mus, audi-vera-mus. 


1. The Subjunctive has a long vowel before the personal endings, as in 
8-I-mus, s-I-tis, mone-a-mus, but this vowel is shortened before final m, r, 
and t, and in the Perfect generally before mus and tis: audi-am, audi-at, 
amiaver-imus, amaver-itis. 

2. The Indicative has no special mood sign, and the Imperative is dis- 
tinguished by the personal endings. 

8. The Future in the Third and Fourth Conjugations is in origin a Sub- 
junctive, but it has assumed the force of the Future Indicative. 


ciple, not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek (“evol), Amamini, 
originally amamini estis, means you are loved, as amati estis means you have 
been ioved. 

iThese peculiar endings have been produced by the union of two tenses 
originally distinct, the Perfect and the s-Aorist, both of which are preserved in 
the Greek and the Sanskrit. Fui-t and fui-mus are regular Perfect formations 
with the ordinary personal endings of the Latin verb, but fu-i has the ending i of 
uncertain origin, though it may have been derived from the Personal ending of 
the Middle Voice. Fu-is-ti, fu-is-tis, and fu-6r-unt are s-Aorist formations, but 
fu-is-ti preserves in ti a modified form of the original personal ending of the 
Perfect. 

2 The ending mini is probably in origin an old Infinitive which has assumed 
the force of an Imperative, like the corresponding form in Homeric Greek. If so. 
it is to be distinguished from the same form used in other moods. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 
First Conjugation 


257. Principal Parts in 6, are, avi, atum: 
amo amare amavi amatum to love 


So all regular verbs of this conjugation. 


il Deponent verbs of this conjugation form their principal parts as 
follows: 


hortor hortari hortatus sum to exhort 


2. The following verbs have both regular and irregular forms: 


ap-plic-6! -are applicavi applicui applicatum applicitum to join 


é-nec-6 2 -are énecavi énecul énecatum énectum to kill 
fric-6 -are — fricui fricatum frictum to rub 
pot-d -ire podtavi —- potatum potum to drink 


258. Principal Parts in 6, are, ui, itum, tum: 


dom6 domare domui domitum to tame 
So cub, to recline in-crep6o, to rebuke vetd, to forbid 
seco secare secul sectum to cut 


1. Mic6,? to glitter, and tons, to thunder, lack the Participial System. 
2. Sono,’ sonare, sonul, to sownd, has the Future Participle sonatiirus. 


259. Principal Parts in 6, are, i, tum: 


PERFECT WITH REDUPLICATION OR LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL 


dé dare dedi datum to give 

sto stare steti statum to stand 
iuvé juvare iiivi iitum £ to assist 
lav6 lavare lavi lavatum, lautum to wash 


1. In the inflection of d6, dare, the characteristic a is short® except in 
the forms das, da, dans. 


1S0 ex-plico and im-plicd, but denominatives in plic6 are regular, as du- 
plicd, to double. 

2 The simple nec is regular. 

8 But di-mic6 is regular, and re-son6 has Perfect re-Sonavi. 

4Tuvo has Fut. Part. iuvattirus; in compounds iaittirus. 

5 This short vowel is explained by the fact that G6, dare, is formed directly 
from the root d6, weak form da, without the suffix which gave rise to 4 in other 
verbs of this conjugation; das, da, dans follow the analogy of other verbs in 
O, are, 


x 
2 


Pe TA aU, Pear 


wre a a ee 


‘ 
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tty 


2. Dissyllabic compounds of d6 are of the Third Conjugation : ad-do, 
addere, addidi, additum, to add. 
3. Compounds of st6, stare, generally lack the participial system, and 
dissyllabic compounds have stiti in the Perfect. Dist6 and exst6 have only 
the Present System. 


Second Conjugation 


260. Principal Parts in ed, ére, évi, étum: 


So 


Note 
and 


déled délére 
com-pled, to fill} 
aboled 


abolére 
cied . 


ciére 


délévi délétum 
fled, to weep 

abolévi abolitum 
civi citum 2 


261. Principal Parts in e5, ére, ui, itum: 


So 


So 


moneo monere 
noceo nocere 
habeod habére 


ad-hibed, to apply 
co-erced,* to check 
placed, to please 


caled calére 
cared, to be without 


pared, to obey 


arcere 
arére 


arceo 

ared 

eged, to need 
horred, to shudder 
oled, to smell 

siled, to be silent 
stuped, to be amazed 
viged, to thrive 


monui monitum 
nocui nocitum 
habui habitum 


dé-beG,? to owe 
ex-erced,! to train 
taced, to be silent 


calui calitirus 
doled, to grieve 


valed, to be strong 


. Many verbs lack the Participial System : 


arcui — 
arul —_ 
émined, to stand forth 
lated, to be hid 
palles, to be pale 
splended, to shine 
timed, to fear 

vireo, to be green 


to destroy 
neo, to spin 

to destroy 

to arouse 


to advise 

to hurt 

to have 
prae-be6,? to offer 
mereo, to earn 
terred, to terrify 

to be warm 
laced, to lie 


to keep off 

to be dry 
flored, to bloom 
nited, to shine 
pated, to be open 
studeo, to desire 
torped, to be dull 


2. Some verbs, derived chiefly from adjectives, have only the Present 
System in general use: 


aveo, to desire 
immined, to threaten 


friged, to be cold 
maereo, to mourn 


hebed, to be dull 
polled, to be strong 


1 So other compounds of the obsolete pleo : ex-pled, im-pleo, ete. 
2 Componnds are of the Fourth Conjugation. 
3 Dé-bed is from dé-habeo, prae-bed from praehabed. 
4 Compounds of arced; see 1 below. 
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262. Principal Parts in 6, ére, ui, tum, sum . 


docesd docére docui doctum to teach 

misceo miscére miscul mixtum to mix P 

torreo torrére torrui tostum to roast . 

cénseo cénsere cénsul cénsum to assess é 
Note teneo tenére tenui — to hold 


So abs-tineG, con-tineG, per-tine6, and sus-tined, but note : 
détineo .. détinére détinui détentum to detain 
So dis-tined, to keep apart ob-tined, to occupy re-tined, to retain 


263. Principal Parts in e6, ére, si, tum, or sum: 


auged augeére auxi! auctum to increase 
indulged indulgére indulsi indultum to indulge 4 
torqued torquére torsi tortum to twist = 
arded ardére arsi arsum to burn | 
haered haerére haesi 2 haesum to stick = 
iubed iubére iussi jussum to order ~ 
maneo manére mansi mansum to remain : 
mulced mulcére mulsi mulsum to soothe 
mulged mulgére mulsi mulsum to milk 
rideo ridére risi risum to laugh 
suaded suadére suasi suasum to advise 
tergeo tergére tersi tersum to wipe off ‘a 
algeo algére alsi = to be cold 
fulges fulgére fulsi — to shine 
urged urgere ; ursi — to press q 
liiced lucére lixi _ to shine « 
liged liigére lixi _— to mourn : 
ae 
264. Principal Parts in e6, ére, i, tum: 
PERFECT witH LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL : 
caved cavére cavi cautum to take heed ; 
faved favére favi fautum to favor 
foved fovére fovi fotum to cherish 
So moved, to move voved, to vow 
Note paved pavére pavi — to be terrified 


1 Observe that auxi is from *aug-si. 
2The stem of haered is haes. The Present adds 6 and changes S to r be 
tween vowels. In haesi, s standing for 8s is not changed. 
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265. Principal Parts in 6, ére, i, sum: 


1. PERFECT WITH REDUPLICATION 


morded mordére mo-mordi morsum to bite 
sponded spondére spo-pondi! spdnsum to promise 
tonded tondére to-tondi tonsum to shear 
pended pendére — pe-pendi — to hang 
2. Prrrect with LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL 
* seded sedére sédi sessum ? to sit 
vided vidére vidi visum to see 


3. PERFECT WITH UNCHANGED STEM 


prandesd prandére prandi pransum? to breakfast 
strided stridére stridi —_— to creak 
266. DEPONENT VERBS 

liceor licéri licitus sum to bid 
pol-liceor pollicéri pollicitus sum to promise 

So  mereor, to deserve ; misereor, to pity; vereor, to fear 
reor réri ratus sum to think 
fateor fatéri fassus sum 4 to confess 
medeor medéri -— to heal 
tueor tuéri — to protect 


267. Semi-DEPONENT VERBS,— DEPONENT IN THE PERFECT 


auded audére ausus sum to dare 
gauded gaudére gavisus sum to rejoice 
soled solére solitus sum to be accustomed 


Third Conjugation 
STEM IN A CONSONANT 


268. Principal Parts in 6, ere, si, tum: 
carpo carpere carpsi carptum to pluck 
So dé-cerp6, to pluck off ex-cerpo, to choose out sculp6, to carve 


1¥For reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4; re-spondeo, re-spondeére, 
re-spondi, re-sponsum, (to reply. 

2 So cireum-seded and super-sede6. Other compounds thus: ob-sided, ob- 
sidére, ob-sédi, ob-sessum, but some compounds lack the Participial System. 

8 See 224, 1. 

4 But con-fiteor, cdn-fitéri, cOn-fessus sum; so pro-fiteor. 

5 For phonetic changes, see 51-56. 
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nubs nubere nipsi nuaptum to marry 
scribd scribere scripsi scriptum to write 
gero gerere gessl gestum ! to carry 
urd trere ussi tstum 1 to burn 
dics dicere dixi? dictum to say 
diico diicere daxi ductum to lead 
af-fligd affligere afflixi afflictuin to strike down 
cingo. cingere cinxi 2 cinctum to gird 
fingd fingere finxi fictum to mould 
pingd ~ pingere pinxi pictum to paint 
iungd jungere i0nxi ianectum to join 
di-ligs diligere diléxi diléctum 2 to love 
neg-legd neglegere negléxi neglécitum to neglect 
rego regere rex réctum to rule 
tegd tegere téxi tectum to cover 
coquo coquere coxl coctum to cook 
ex-stingué exstinguere exstinxi exstinctum‘ 10 extinguish 
trabo trahere traxi tractum to draw 
veho vehere vexl vectum to carry 
vivo vivere vixi victum to live 
como comere compsi® cdmptumS to arrange 


So démé, to take away 
Note con-temn6d contemnere 


promo, to bring forth 
contempsi contemptum 


stind, to take 
to despise 


269. Principal Parts in 6, ere, si, sum: 
cédo . cédere 
claudd claudere 

So con-cluids, to enclose 
plaudé, to applaud 
laeds,’ to hurt 
r6d6, to gnaw 


cessi 
clausi 


cessum 
clausum 
ex-cliido, to exclude 
ex-plodé, to hoot off 
lad6, to play 

triads, to thrust 


to give place 

to close 

é-vadd,® to go out 
divid6, to divide 
rad, to shave 


flect6 flectere flexi flexum to bend 
So pects, to comb plectd, to braid 

mittd mittere misi missum to send 

premo premere pressi pressum to press 


1 The stem of gero is ges, and that of Grd is ts. 

2 Observe that in these and the following Perfects in xi, the tense ending is si, 
and that S of this ending unites with the final mute of the stem and forms x: 
*dic-si, GIxi: *cing-si, cInxI; see 51. 

3 So dé-lig6 and 6-ligO: intel leg6 like neg-leg6. For lego, see 270, 2. 

4 So other compounds of stingud, which is rare and defective. 

5 A euphonic p is here developed between m and gs, and between m and t (52, 5). 

6 So other compounds of vad6, which is rare and defective. 

7 Compounds of laedo haye 1 for ae, as in il-lidd. 


figd 
merg6 
spargo 
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figere fixi 
mergere mersi 
spargere sparsi 


fixum 
mersum 
sparsum 


270. Principal Parts in 6, ere, i, tum: 


ab-d6 


So ad-dé, to add to 


pango 


im-pingd 
pungod 
tango 
tendd 
sistd 
con-sist6 
bibd 
cand 
discd 
Note tolls 


ago 
per-ago 
ab-ig6 
cogo 
emo 
ad-im6 
frango 
per-fringd 
icd 

lego 
per-lego 
col-ligd 


1, Perrect witH REDUPLICATION 


abdere ab-di-di 


pangere ikea 
pegl 
impingere impégi 
pungere pu-pugl 
tangere te-tigi 2 
tendere te-tendi 2 
sistere sti-ti 
consistere constiti 
bibere bi-bi? 
canere ce-cini* 
discere di-dici® 
tollere sus-tuli® 


abditum 1 


cré-d6, to believe 


panetum 
pactum 
impactum 
punctum 
tactum 
tentum 
statum 


sub-latum 
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to fasten 
to sink 
to scatter 


to put away 
vén-d6, to sell 


\eo make fast. 


to hurl against 
to prick 

to touch 

to stretch 

to place 

to take a stand 
to drink 

to sing 

to learn 


to raise 


PERFECT WITH LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL 


agere ée1 
peragere perégi 
abigere abégi 
cogere coégi 
emere emi 
adimere adémi 
frangere frégi 
perfringere perfrégi 
icere Ici 
legere légi 
perlegere perlégi 
colligere collégi 


actum 


peractum 7 


abactum 
coactum 
ém-p-tum 8 
adémptum 
fractum 
pertractum 
ictum 
léctum 
perléctum 
colléctum 


to drive 

to finish 

to drive away 
to collect 

to buy 

to take away 
to break 

to shatter 

to strike 

to read 

to read through 
to collect 


1 So all dissyllabic compounds of dO; see 259, 2. 
2 Compounds lose the reduplication; see 251, 4. 
8 BibG is in form reduplicated, both in the Present and in the Perfect. 

4 Most compounds of can6 have ui in the Perfect; see 272, 1. 

5 Reduplication Gi; stem, originally dite, became dic, as seen in di-dic-i. 
6 The Perfect of toll6 was originally te-tuli (251, 4). 


7 So circum-ag6: most compounds like ab-igo. 
For cOm6, d6émd, prom6, and sumo, see 268; other com- 


8 So co-emo. 


pounds like ad-imo, 


C6g6 is for co-agsé, 
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For di-lig6 and neg-leg6, see 268. 


re-linqué relinquere reliqui relictum ! to leave 
rumpo rumpere rupi ruptum to burst 
vincd vincere vici victum to conquer 
8. PrerFecT wiITH UNCHANGED STEM 
solv6 solvere solvi solitum 2 to loose 
volvo volvere volvi volitum 2 to roll 
271. Principal Parts in 6, ere, i, sum: 
1. PeRFEcT WITH REDUPLICATION 

cado cadere ce-cidi casum to fall 
in-cid6 incidere incidi? incasum * to fall into 
caedd caedere ce-cidi caesum to cut 
in-cid6 incidere incidi? incisum to cut into 
pends pendere pe-pendi pénsum to weigh 
tund6 tundere tu-tudi tinsum, tiisum to beat 
con-tund6 contundere contudi? contusum to crush 
falld fallere fe-felli falsum to deceive 
pelld pellere pe-puli pulsum to drive 
re-pelld repellere reppuli repulsum to drive back 
currd currere cu-curri > cursum to run 
parco parcere pe-perci parsum to spare 
pdscd poscere po-posci — to demand 
dé-pdsc6 dépdscere dé-po-pdsci® — to demand 

2. PERFECT wiITH LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL : 
edo edere édi ésum to eat 
funds fundere fiidi fisum to pour 

8. Prerrect with UNCHANGED STEM 
ac-cendd accendere accendi accénsum 7 to kindle 
dé-fendsd défendere défendi défénsum 7 to defend 
dé-scendsd déscendere déscendi déscénsum 7 to descend 
ex-ctidd exciidere excudi exctisum to forge 
finds findere fidi fissum to split 
1 The simple verb is linqu6. linquere, liqui, —, to leave. 


2 Formed from solu6 and volud, like stattitum from status. 


5 Observe that these compounds lose the reduplication. 
4 Some compounds of cad lack the Participial System. 


5 Ex-curro and prae-currsG generally retain the reduplication. 
6 Observe that €6-p6sc6 retains the redunlication: see 251, 4. 
7 So other compounds of the obsolete cand6, fends, and of scands6. 


eT ee Sn POP ae yee ee 


ee a eee 


=_ oF. 


el De heme 


Nedetadys iw 


oe) Beh 
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scindd scindere scidi scissum 
mando mandere mandi mansum 
pando pandere pandi passum 
pos-sido possidere possédi possessum 
pre-hendd! prehendere prehendi prehénsum 
verto vertere verti versum 
é-verro éverrere €verri éversum 
per-cell6 percellere perculi 2 perculsum 
velld vellere velli vulsum 
viso visere visi visum 


Here belongs the semi-deponent verb 


fids fidere fisus sum 


272. Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, itum: 


gignd gignere genui3 genitum 
in-cumb6 incumbere incubui incubitum 4 
mold molere molui molitum 
yvomo vomere vomul yomitum 
Note pond ponere posui positum 


1. The following verbs lack the Participial System: 


concin6 concinere concinui — 
frem6 fremere fremui — 
gemo gemere gemul — 
tremo tremere tremui — 
strepo strepere strepul — 


273. Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, tum: 


ald alere alui altum 
cold colere colui cultum 
in-cold incolere incolui = 
con-sero conserere conserul consertum 
consuld consulere consului consultum 
occuld occulere occului oceultum 
texo0 texere texui textum 
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to rend 

to chew 

to unfold 

to seize 

to grasp 

to turn 

to sweep out 
to beat down 
to pluck 

to visit 


to trust 


to beget 
to lean upon 
to grind 
to vomit 
to place 


to sing together® 
to roar 

to groan 

to tremble 

to rattle 


to nourish 
to cultivate 
to inhabit 
to connect 
to consult 
to hide 

to weave 


1 Often written prénds, préndere, etc. ; 
2 Originally the simple verb was doubtless reduplicated. 


8 The stem is gen in gen-ui, but gn in gi-gn-d; the Present is reduplicated. 


480 other compounds of cumbo. 
5 So most compounds of canG; see 270, 1. 
6 Or alitum, 
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1. Note the following : 
meto metere messuit messum to reap 
necto nectere nexui nexum to bind 


2. Some verbs from consonant stems have only the Present System in 
general use. 


angd angere to trouble hiscO hiscere to gape 
claud6 claudere to be lame lambo lambere to lave 
fatiscd fatiscere to yape temnd temnere to despise 
furd furere to rave vadd vadere to go 
glisc6 gliscere to swell vergO  vergere to incline 


274. A few consonant stems form the Present in id and the 
other Principal Parts like other consonant stems: 


capid capere cépi captum to take 
ac-cipid accipere accépi acceptum to accept 
cupid cupere cupivi 2 cupitum 2 to desire 
facio facere féci factum to make 


Passive irregular: fi6, fierl, factus sum; see 296. So cale faciG, cale- 
fid, satis-facio, satis-fio. 
con-ficid conficere conféci confectum to accomplish 


Passive regular: c6n-ficior, confici, confectus sum. So all compounds 
of faci6 with prepositions ; other compounds like cale-facis ; but see 296, 4. 


fodis fodere fodi fossum to dig 

fugid * fugere figi fugittirus to flee 
ef-fugid effugere effigi — to flee away 
iacio iacere iéci jactum to throw 
ab-icid 8 abicere 8 abiéci abiectum to throw away 
parid parere peperi partum to bring forth 
quatio quatere — quassum to shake 
con-cutis concutere concussi concussum to shake 

rapid rapere rapui raptum to seize 

sapid sapere sapivi 2 —- to savor of 


1. Here belong the compounds of the obsolete verbs lacié, to entice, 
and speci, to look: 


al-licid allicere allexi allectum to entice 
So il-licid and pel-lici6, to decoy, but 6-lici6 thus: 

6-licid élicere élicui élicitum: to draw out 

con-spicid cdnspicere cdnspexi coOnspectum to behold 


1 The Perfect in sui seems to be a double formation: sui = si+ ui. 
2 Observe that these three forms are from i-stems. 8 See 58, 6. 


So 
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exud 

indud 
statud 
tribud 


1.- So nearly all verbs in u6, but note the following: 


ruod 
di-rud 
flud 
struo 


2. The following verbs lack the Participial System: 


acuo 
arguo 
ab-nuo 
con-grud 


lus, to wash 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 


STEM IN A VOWEL 


exuere exul 

induere indui 
statuere statul 
tribuere tribui 


ruere rul 
diruere dirui 
fluere fluxi? 
struere strixi? 


acuere acul 
arguere argul 
abnuere abnui 
congruere congrui 


metuo, to fear 


Principal Parts in u6, uere, ui, itum: 


exttum 
indttum 
statutum 
tribitum 


rutum 1 
dirutum 
fluxum 
structum 
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to put off 
to put on 
to place 

to impart 


to fall 

to destroy 
to flow 

to build 


to sharpen 
to accuse 
to refuse 
to agree 


re-spuo, to spurn 


276. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form their Present 
system from consonant stems, but their Perfect and Participial 
systems from vowel stems after the analogy of other conju- 
gations : 


sternod 
pro-sterno 
dé-cerno 
sé-cernd 
sperno 
arcesso 
capesso 
lacessO _ 
peto 
quaero 
con-quiro 
rudo 
tero 


sternere stravi 
prosternere prostravi 
décernere décrévi 
secernere sécrévl 
spernere sprévi 
arcessere arcessivi 
capessere capessivi 
lacessere lacessivi 
petere petivi? 
quaerere quaesivl 
conquirere conquisivi 
rudere rudivi 
terere trivi 


1 Future Participle ruittrus. 
2 Fluxi from *flug-si; strUxi follows the analogy of fluxi. 
8 Sometimes petil. 


stratum 
prostratum 
décrétum 
secretum 
spretuin 
arcessitum 
capessitum 
lacessitum 
petitum 
quaesitum 
conquisitum 


tritum 


to spread out 
to overthrow 
to decide 

to separate 
to spurn 

to summon 
to seize 

to provoke 
to seek 

to seek 

to collect 

to bray 

to rub 
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1. Note the peculiarities in the following verbs : 


facesso facessere facessi facessitum to perform 
lino linere lévi litum to smear 
sero ‘ serere sévl satum to sow 
con-sero conserere consévi consitum to plant 
sind sinere Sivi situm to permit 
dé-sind désinere désii1 désitum to desist 
incessd incessere incessivi — to attack 


INCEPTIVE OR INCHOATIVE VERBS 


277. Verbs in scd are called Inceptive or Inchoative verbs 
because most of them denote the Beginning of an Action. They 
are of three varieties : 


1. Primitive Inceptives, formed directly from roots or from 
lost verbs, generally without inceptive meaning. 

2. Verbal Inceptives, formed from other verbs, generally with 
inceptive meaning. 

3. Denominative Inceptives, formed from nouns and adjectives, 
chiefly from adjectives. 


278. Primitive Inceptives; Perfect in vi, or in i with Redupli- 
cation. 


pascO pascere pavi pastum to feed 

crésc6 créscere crévi crétum to grow 

quiéscd quiéscere quiévi quiétum to rest 

nosco noscere novi notum to come to know 
igndscé 2 igndscere igndvi igndotum to pardon 
cognésco 2 cognodscere cognovi cognitum to ascertain 
discd discere didici — to learn 

posco poscere poposci — to demand 


279. Many Verbal Inceptives have only the Present System in 
general use, but some take the Perfect of their Primitives when- 
ever the occasion requires it. 


arésco aréscere arui — to become dry from areé 
caléscd caléscere calui — to become warm ‘© caled 


1 Here v is dropped, désii from désivi. 
2 IgnOsco is compounded of in, meaning not, and gn6scé, the full form of 
nosco which has lost its initial g. COgn6sc6 is compounded of co and gndscd. 


Oe Ae, 
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fldrésc6 floréscere — fldrui — to begin to bloom from fléred 
ardésco ardéscere arsi — to take fire ‘6 arded 
ab-olésc6 aboléscere aboléyi — to disappear ‘* ab-oled 


1. A very few Verbal Inceptives have also certain forms of the Parti- 
cipial System : 


ad-olésc-6  -ere adolévi adultum to grow up from ad, oled 
ex-olésc-6 -ere exolévi exolétum to go out of use Sex. OL6O)S 
ob-solésc-6 -ere obsolévi obsolétum to go out of use ‘¢ ob, soled 
in-veterasc-6 -ere inveteravi inveteratum to grow old ‘¢  inveterd 
con-cupisc-6 -ere concupivi concupitum to desire ** con, cupid 
scisc-6 -ere scivi scitum to enact ‘* sci 


280. Many Denominative Inceptives have only the Present 
System, but some have the Perfect in ui: 


erébrésc-6 -ere crébrui _ to grow frequent from créber 
diirésc-6 -ere durui — to grow hard ‘¢ dirus 
6-vanésc-6 -ere évanul — to disappear “  @, vanus 
maturésc-O -ere matirui _ to ripen ‘¢ ~mattrus 
ob-mitésc-6 -ere obmitul _ to grow dumb ‘¢ ob, mitus 
ob-surdésc-6 -ere dbsurdui _ to grow deaf ‘¢  ob,surdus 


DEPONENT VERBS 
281. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in tus sum: 


fruor frui friictus sum ? to enjoy 
per-fruor perfrui perfrictus sum to enjoy fully 
fungor fungi finctus sum to perform 
queror queri questus sum to complain 
loquor loqui locitus sum to speak 
sequor sequi secutus sum to follow 
per-sequor persequi perseciitus sum 4 to pursue 

Note morior mori mortuus sum * to die 

also liquor liqui _ to melt 
ringor ringi = to growl 


282. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in sus sum: 


gradior gradi gressus sum to walk 
in-gredior ingredi ingressus sum to go into 


1 Or from ex, soled, like ob-soleG from ob, soled. 
2¥Fut. Part. fruittrus. 

3 So other compounds of sequor, 

4'The Future Participle of morior is morittrus 
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labor labi lapsus sum 

patior pati passus sum 
per-petior perpeti perpessus sum 

utor uti usus sum 

nitor niti nisus sum, nixus sum 
am-plector amplecti amplexus sum 


to slip 

to suffer 
to endure 
to use 

to strive 
to embrace 


Note re-vertor, reverti; Perfect, reverti, rarely reversus sum, fo return. 


283. Deponent Verbs with Inceptive Forms: 


apiscor apiscl — 
ad-ipiscor adipisci adeptus sum 
com-miniscor comminiscil commentus sum 
re-miniscor reminisci — 

" ex-pereiscor expergiscl experrectus sum 
nanciscor nancisci nanctus (nactus) sum 
nascor nasci natus sum 
ob-liviscor oblivisci oblitus sum 
paciscor paciscl pactus sum 
pro-ficiscor proficisci profectus sum 
ulciscor ulcisci ultus sum 
irascor irasci — 
vescor vescl — 


1. Note the following Semi-Deponent verb: 
fido © fidere fisus sum 


Fourth Conjugation 
284. Principal Parts in i6, ire, ivi, itum: 
audis audire audivi auditum 


1. All regular verbs of this conjugation form their 
like audio, but note the following: 


sepelid sepelire sepelivi sepultum 
sitid sitire sitivi — 
vagid vagire vagivi — 


to reach 

to acquire. 

to devise 

to remember 
to awake 

to obtain 

to be born 

to forget 

to covenant 

to set out = 

to avenge 4 
to be angry ~ 
to eat 


to trust 


to hear 


Principal Parts 


to bury 
to thirst 
to cry 


2. V is often lost in the Perfect: audii for audivi; see 238, 2. 


285. Principal Parts in id, ire, ui, tum: 


amicio amicire amicui 2 amictum 
aperid aperire aperul apertum 


to wrap about 
to open 


1 With irregular formation. ? The Perfect is rare and late. 
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operié operire operul opertum to cover 
salid salire salul, salii _- to leap 
dé-silid désilire désilui, désilii — to leap down 


286. Principal Parts in id, ire, si, tum or sum: 


farcid farcire farsi fartum ! to fill 
re-fercid refercire refersi refertum to stuff 
fulcid fulcire fulsi fultum to prop up 
haurid haurire hausi 2 haustum to draw 
saepio saepire saepsi saeptum to hedge in 
sancid sancire sanxi sanctum to ratify 
sarcid sarcire sarsi sartum to patch 
vincid vincire vinxi vinctum to bind 
raucid raucire (rausi *) rausum to be hoarse 
sentid sentire sé€nsi sénsum to feel 


287. Principal Parts in i6, ire, i, tum: 
1. PERFECT ORIGINALLY REDUPLICATED 


com-perio comperire comperi® compertum ¢o learn 
re-perid reperire re-p-peri repertum to find out 


2. PERFECT WITH LENGTHENED STEM VOWEL 


venio venire véni ventum to come 
ad-veniso advenire advéni adventum to arrive 


in-venio invenire invéni inventum to find out 


288. A few verbs of this conjugation have only the present 
system in general use. The following are the most important: 


1. Desideratives, but EsuriG, to desire to eat, has the Future Participle 
ésuriturus. 


2. Also 
balbitid, to stammer ferid, to strike gannio, to bark 
ineptiG, to trifle sagio, to discern superbid, to be haughty 


1 C disappears between r and Ss, lands, rand t,landt; see 58, 1. 
2 Hausi is simplified from haus-si; the stem is haus; haurio from hausié. 
8 Fut. Part. haustrus. 
4 This verb is exceedingly rare and the Perfect without good authority. 
5 The reduplicated form of the simple verb was pe-peri. We find a trace of 
the reduplication in the first p in re-p-peri, from re-pe-peri. 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.—10 
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DEPONENT VERBS 


289. All regular Deponent Verbs of this conjugation form their 
Principal Parts as follows: 
blandior blandiri blanditus sum to flatter 


1. The following are somewhat irregular : 


ex-perior experiri expertus sum to try 
op-perior opperiri oppertus sum to await 
orior} . oriri ortus sum to rise 
ad-orior adoriri : adortus sum to assail 
as-sentior assentiri assénsus sum to assent 
métior métiri ménsus sum to measure 
ordior ordiri orsus sum to begin 


Irregular Verbs 


290. A few verbs which have special irregularities are called 
by way of preéminence Irregular or Anomalous Verbs. They are 
sum, edo, ferd, vold, fid, ed, qued, and their compounds. 


1. The inflection of sum has already been given (205). Most of its com- 
pounds — ab-sum, ad-sum, dé-sum, ob-sum, prae-sum, etc. —are inflected 
in the same way, but ab-sum has 4-fui, 4-futiirus, and a Present Participle 
ab-séns, absent. Prae-sum has a Present Participle prae-séns, present. 
Pos-sum and pr6-sum require special treatment. 


291. Possum posse potui to be able 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Pres. possum, potes, potest possumus, potestis, possunt 
Imp. poteram 2 poteramus 
Fut. poterd poterimus? 
Perf. potui potuimus 
Plup. potueram potueramus 
F. P. potuerd potuerimus 


1Jn the Present Indicative and Imperative orior is inflected as.a verb of the 
Third Conjugation: orior, oreris, oritur, etc.; orere; in the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, it has both orerer, orer6ris, etc., and orirer, oriréris, ete. So all 
compounds of orior, except ad-orior, which has only forms of the Fourth 
Conjugation. 

2 Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poteras, pot- 
erat, etc. So in the other tenses: potul, potuisti, etc. 

8 Poterunt, third person plural, but poterint also occurs. 


Letts 


, ae 


IRREGULAR VERBS 13] 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. possim, possis, possit possimus, possitis, possint 
Imp. possem possémus 
Perf. potuerim potuerimus 
Plup. potuissem potuissémus 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
_ Pres. posse Pres. poténs (as an adjective) 


Perf. potuisse 


1. Possum forms its present system from a compound of pot (for potis, 
pote), able,and sum. Pot-sum becomes possum by assimilation, and pots 
esse and pot-essem are shortened to posse and possem.! 

2. The parts of possum are sometimes used separately, and then potis, 
pote is indeclinable: potis sum, Jam able; potis sumus, we are able, etc. 

3. Possum derives its Perfect, potui, and its Present Participle, poténs, 
from the verb potére, which has otherwise disappeared from the language. 

4. In rare instances passive forms occur in early Latin, as potestur = 
potest, poteratur = poterat, used with Passive Infinitives. 


292. Prd-sum prod-esse pro-fui to profit 


Pr6o-sum is compounded of pr6, prod, for, andsum. It retains d from 
prod, when the simple verb begins with e, but otherwise it is inflected 
like sum: 


pro-sum, prdd-es, prdd-est, prd-sumus, prdd-estis, prd-sunt, etc. 


293. Edo edere édi ésum to eat 


In certain parts of the present system this verb has both regular and 
irregular forms, as follows: 


Active Voice 


INDICATIVE 
res — edis edit edimus editis edunt 
: és ést éstis 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Tin oe ederés ederet ederémus ederétis ederent 
eee ons éssés ésset éssémus éssétis éssent 


1 But the full forms also occur: pot-esse, pot-essem, etc.; also pot-isse 
and pot-issent. 
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IMPERATIVE 
Pros eee edite 
“ lés éste 
Fut eee editdte eduntd 
” Lésts éstote 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. edere ésse 
Passive Voice 
INDICATIVE 
Pres bs ederis editur edimur edimini eduntur 
; éstur 3 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


Imp aoa ederéris ederétur ederémur ederémini ederentur 


éssétur 


1. In all the other tenses this verb has the regular inflection, but forms in - 
im for am occur in the Present Subjunctive: edim, edis, edit, etc., for 
edam, edas, edat, etc. 

2. Observe that the shorter forms have € in the root syllable, but that 
otherwise they are like the corresponding forms of the verb, sum. ‘They are 
the favorite forms in classical Latin. 

3. Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but note 


com-edé com-edere com-édi com-ésum or com-éstum to eat up 
294. Ferd ferre tuli - latum to bear 
Active Voice 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

Pres. ferd, fers, fert ferimus, fertis,! ferunt 

Imp. ferébam? ferébamus 

Fut. feram ferémus 

Perf. tuli tulimus 

Plup. tuleram tuleramus 

F. P. tulerd tulerimus 


1Fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, are formed without. the thematic 
vowel. 


2Inflect the several tenses in full: ferébam, ferébas, etc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. feram feramus 
Imp. ferrem ferrémus 1! 
Perf. tulerim tulerimus 
Plup. tulissem tulissémus 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. fer ferte 
Fut. fertd fertdte 
fertd feruntd 
In FINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. ferre1 Pres. feréns 
Perf. tulisse 
Fut. latirum esse Fut. latirus 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen. ferendi 
Dat. ferendd 
Ace. ferendum Acc. latum 
Abl. ferendd Abl. ata 


Passive Voice 


feror ferri latus sum to be borne 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

Pres. feror, ferris, fertur ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 

Imp. ferébar ferébamur 

Fut. ferar ferémur 

Perf. latus sum lati sumus 

Plup. latus eram lati eramus 

F. P. latus erd lati erimus 
SuUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. ferar feramur 

Imp. ferrer ferrémur 

Perf. latus sim lati simus 

Plup. latus essem lati essémus 


1¥Fer-rem, fer-rés, etc., from fer-sem, fer-sés, etc., like es-sem, es-sés, etc. ; 
and fer-re from fer-se like es-se, are formed without the thematic yowel. 
Several other forms have the same peculiarity. 


1384 
Pres. ferre 
Fut.  fertor 
fertor 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. ferri 
Perf. latum esse 


Fut. 


latum iri 
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IMPERATIVE 


ferimini 


feruntor 


PARTICIPLE 


latus 
ferendus 


1. Fer6 is inflected from two independent stems, fer seen in fer-6 and 
tel, tol in tul-1, with the ablaut form tl seen in tl-a-tum, the original form 


of 1latum. 


2.’ Compounds of fer6 are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few 


of them the preposition suffers a euphonic change: 


ad ad-ferd ad-ferre at-tuli 
au, ab! au-ferd au-ferre abs-tuli 
con con-fer6 con-ferre  con-tuli 
dis, di! = dif-ferd dif-ferre dis-tuli 
ex, 61 ef-ferd ef-ferre ex-tuli 
in in-ferd in-ferre in-tuli 
ob of-ferd of-ferre ob-tuli 
re re-ferd re-ferre re-t-tuli 
sub suf-ferd suf-ferre sus-tuli 


al-latum 
ab-latum 
col-latum 
di-latum 
é6-latum 
il-latum 
ob-latum 
re-latum 
sub-latum 


to carry to 

to carry away 

to bring together 
to carry apart 
to carry out 

to carry into 

to bring before 
to carry back . 
to suffer 


Nore.— In form sus-tuli and sub-latum belong to the verb suf-fer6, to 
undei take, to bear, suffer, and they sometimes have this meaning; but they 
also supply the Perfect and the Perfect Participle of toll6, to take up, raise. 


295. Volo 
Nolo 


Malo 


Pres. 


vold 
vis 
vult 


velle 
nolle 
malle 


volui 
nolui 
malui 


INDICATIVE 
nolo 
non vis 
non vult . 


to be willing 
to be unwilling 
to prefer 


maid 
mavis 
mavult 


1 Au and ab are two separate prepositions, but with the same gencral mean- 
ing; dis and di are two forms of one and the same preposition; so also are 


ex and 6. 


lie ie tial Mi Mi) se 
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volumus nodlumus malumus 
vultis non vultis mavultis 
volunt nolunt malunt 

Imp. volébam nolébam malébam 
Fut. volam nolam malam 
Perf. volui nolui malui 
Plup. volueram nolueram malueram 
F.P.  voluerd ndluerd maluerd 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. velim?! nolim malim 
Imp. vellem 2 ndllem mallem 
Perf.  voluerim noluerim maluerim 
Plup. voluissem nodluissem maluissem 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. ndoli nolite 
Fut. ndlitd nolitdte 
nolitd noluntd 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. __velle ndlle malle 
Perf. voluisse noluisse maluisse 
PARTICIPLE 
Pres. voléns noléns 


1. The stem of volé is vel, vol, in which o is weakened to u in vult. 
Vis is from a separate stem, vi. 

2. N6I16 is from ne-vol6; mal6 supplanted an earlier formation, ma- 
vol6, from magis-vol6. 

3. Other forms occur, especially in early Latin, 


of vol6: volt, voltis; sis, siiltis, for si vis, si vultis; 
of n616: ne-vis, ne-volt; non velim, non vellem ; 
of mal6: ma-vol6, ma-volam, ma-velim, ma-vellem. 


1 Velim is inflected like sim, and vellem like essem. 
2 Vellem is from vel-sem, like es-sem; velle from vel-se, like es-se. Here 


S is assimilated to the preceding l. 
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296. The regular verb facid, facere, feci, factum, to make, has 


the following irregular Passive: 


Fi6, fieri, factus sum, to become, be made 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

Pres. fid, fis, fit fiunt 

Imp. fiébam fiébamus 

Fut. fiam fiémus 

Perf. factus sum facti sumus 

Plup. factus eram facti eramus 

F.P. factus erd facti erimus 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. fiam fiamus 

Imp. fierem fierémus 

Perf. factus sim facti simus 

Plup. factus essem facti essémus 
IMPERATIVE 

Pres. fi fite 

INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
. Pres. _ fieri 
Perf, factum esse Perf.  factus 
Fut. factum iri Ger. faciendus 


1. The first and second persons plural of the Present Indicative are not 


found. 


2. The Imperative forms fi and fite belong to early and late Latin. A 


rare Infinitive, fiere, occurs in early Latin. 


3. For the compounds of facid and fid, see 274. \, 
4. Moreover, a few isolated forms of compounds of f16, with prepositions, 


occur as follows: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


confit, confiunt 
défit, défiunt, défiet 
infit, Infiunt 


confiat, confieret 
défiat 


interfiat 


INFINITIVE 


to be done 

to be wanting 

he begins, they begin 
to be destroyed 


confieri 
défieri 


interfieri 


Pea ir 


sh ta tea a. 


SAAN en 


% 
a 
» 
" 


297. 


Pres, 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
OP. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


IRREGULAR VERBS 
Eo ire il itum 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
ed is it Imus itis 
Tbam ibas ibat ibamus ibatis 
ibd ibis Ibit ibimus {bitis 
ii isti lit jimus istis 
ieram ieras ierat ieramus ieratis 
ierd ieris ierit ierimus ieritis 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
eam eas eat eamus eatis 
irem irés iret irémus irétis 
jerim ieris jerit ierimus ieritis 
issem issés isset issémus Issétis 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. ire Pres. iéns Gen. 
Perf.  isse 
Fut.- itirum esse Fut. itirus 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen.  eundi 
Dat. eundd 
Acc. eundum Ace. itum 
Abl. eundd Abl. iti 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres; =~ i ite 
Fut. ito itdte 
ito eunto 
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to go 


eunt 
ibant 
ibunt 
iérunt 
ierant 
ierint 


eant 
irent 
ierint 
issent 


euntis 


1. HO is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine from 


the weak stem i, and is irregular in several parts of the present system. 


In 


the perfect system the regular classical forms are ii, ieram, iero, etc., as 
given in the paradigm, but the forms with v, as ivi, iveram, iver6, etc., 
occur in early and late Latin. 

2. Observe that ii is regularly contracted into I before s, as issem, but 
the uncontracted ii is found in rare instances. 


8. The stem of eG is the root ei, weak form i. 


Bi becomes e before a, 6, 


and u, as in eam, edmus, e6, eunt, but in other situations it becomes 1, 
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shortened to i before a vowel or final t, as in is, Imus, itis; iimus, ier6, it. 
The weak stem is seen in i-tum and i-tirus. 

4. As an intransitive verb eO has no regular passive voice, but certain 
passive forms are used impersonally: itur, there is going; itum est, they 
have gone; but iri, the Passive Infinitive, is used as an auxiliary in the Future 
Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugation: amatum Iri, etc. 

5. Compounds of e6 have the short form in the Perfect System and are 
conjugated as follows: 

ab-e6 abire abii abitum to go away 
ex-e0 _ exire exii exitum to go out 

Norse. —A few compounds occasionally have a future in iet, for ibit. 

6. Transitive Compounds of eG may be used in the passive voice, as 
ad-e6, adire, to approach; Passive ad-eor, adiris, aditur, etc. Passive 
forms are somewhat rare. 

7. Ambi6 (from ambi-ed), ambire, ambivi, ambitum, to solicit, is in- 
flected as a regular verb of the Fourth Conjugation, like audi6, though 
ambibam for ambiébam occurs. 


298. Qued, quire, quivi, quii, to be able, and ne-qued, nequire, 
nequivi, ne-quii, not to be able, are inflected like ed, but they are 
used chiefly in early writers. 

1. The forms most frequently used by the best writers are ndn qued, non 
queam, non queat, non queant, non quire; nequeunt, nequeamus, nequeant, 
nequibas, nequibat, nequibant, nequisti, nequiit, nequiére, nequierat, nequi- 
erant, nequirem, nequiret, nequire. 


Defective Verbs 


299. The following verbs lack the Present System: 


Coepl, Memint, Odi, 
I have begun I remember I hate 
INDICATIVE 
Perf. coepi memini édi 
Plup. coeperam memineram oderam 
1a de coeperd meminer6 dderé 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Perf. coeperim meminerim dderim 


Plup. coepissem meminissem Odissem 


Pe, 


yee eee ee eee 


— ee oe 
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IMPERATIVE 


Sing. memento 
Plur. mementéite 


INFINITIVE 

Perf. coepisse meminisse ddisse 

Fut. coepttirum esse Ostrum esse 
PARTICIPLE 

Perf. coeptus dsus 1} 

Fut. coeptirus ostirus 


1. With Passive Infinitives, coepI generally takes the passive form: 
coeptus sum, eram, etc. Coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Memini and Gdi are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and 
Future Perfect they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Novi, J 
know, Perfect of ndsc6, to learn, and cOnsuévi, J am wont, Perfect of c6n- 
suésco, to accustom one’s self, are also present in sense. 


300. The three following verbs are used chiefly in cértain parts 
of the Presént System. 


Aid, I say, I say yes :* 


INDICATIVE 
Pres. aid ais 3 ait = — aiunt 
Imp. aiébam*  ajébas aiébat aiébamus aiébatis aiébant 
Perf. — — ait — — — 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. — aias aiat _— — diant 
IMPERATIVE 


Pres. al (rare) 


PARTICIPLE 


Pres. aiens 


1 Osus is active in sense, hating, but is rare, except in compounds. 
21In this verb @ and i do not form a diphthong ; before a vowel 1is a consonant; 


see 12, 2. : 
3 The interrogative form ais-ne is often shortened to ain. 


4 Aibam, aibas, etc., occur. 
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Inquam, 7 say, is used in connection with direct quotations 
and is inserted after one or more of the words quoted. 


Indic. Pres. inquam inquis  inquit inquimus inquitis! inquiunt 
ce Imp. _ -— inquiébat 1 — — = 
CG TNT: — inquiés inquiet — — — 
“  =6 Perf. inguii inquisti inquit — — — 
Imper. Pres. inque Fut. inquitd 


Fari, to speak 


Indic. Pres. — — fatur — —_ fantur 
“ " Fut. fabor — fabitur = — =— 
ic Perf. — — fatus est — -— fati sunt 
« Plup. fatuseram — fatus erat — — a 


Imper. Pres. fare 

Infin. Pres.  fari 

Part. Pres. fans _— fanti fantem fante 
ce Past fatus 
ue Ger.  fandus 

Gerund, Gen. fandi Abl. fandéd Supine, Abl. fati 


1. Pari is used chiefly in poetry. The compounds have a few forms not 
found in the simple verb, as af-famur, af-famini, af-fabar, etc. 
301. Certain verbs have only a few special forms. 


1. Imperative and Infinitive. 


havé havéte havétd havére 2 hail, to be well 
salvé salvéte 3 salvéto salvére hail, to be well 
cedo cette give me, tell me 
apage away with you 

2. Other forms: 
ovat ovans he rejoices, rejoicing 
quaeso quaesumus I entreat, we entreat 


Impersonal Verbs 


802. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English impersonal verbs 
with it: licet, it is lawful ; oportet, it is proper. They are conjugated like 


1Inquitis is rare. Inquibat for inquiébat occurs. 
2 Also written avé, avéte; avétd, avére. 
8 The Future salvébis is also used for the Imperative. 
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other verbs, but are used only in the third person singular of the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Perfect Infinitive. 


1. The subject, when expressed, is generally an Infinitive or a clause: 
hoc fieri oportet, that this should be done is proper. 


2. The following verbs are generally impersonal : 


ningit ningere ninxit it snows 

pluit pluere pluit it rains 

tonat tonare tonavit it thunders 
decet decére decuit it is becoming 
licet licére licuit, licitum est it is lawful 
miseret 1 miserére miseritum est it excites pity 
oportet oportére oportuit it ts proper 
paenitet 1 paenitére paenituit it causes regret 
piget pigére piguit it grieves 
pudet pudére puduit, puditum est it puts to shame 
réfert réferre réttulit it concerns 
taedet taedére taeduit, taesum est it disgusts 


8. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a some- 
what modified sense: 


From licet: licéns, free; licitus, allowed. 
From paenitet: paeniténs, penitent ; paenitendus, to be repented of. 
From pudet: pudéns, modest; pudendus, shameful. 


4. Gerunds are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paeni- 
tendum, pudends. 

5. A few verbs, generally personal, admit the impersonal construction in 
certain senses : 


accédit, it is added accidit, it happens apparet, it is clear 
constat, it is agreed praestat, it is better restat, i remains 
contingit, it happens délectat, it delights dolet, it grieves 
évenit, it happens interest, it interests iuvat, 7 delights 
patet, it is plain placet, 7t pleases 


6. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter: mihi créditur, it is credited to me, I am be- 
lieved ; créditum est, it was delieved ; curritur, there is running, people run ; 
piignatur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; vivitur, we, you, they live. 

7. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (237) is often used impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter: mihi scribendum est, J must write. 


1 Mé miseret, J pity ; mé paenitet, I repent. 
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PARTICLES 


303. The Latin has four parts of speech, sometimes called 
Particles: the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

ADVERBS 


304. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
swiftly; tam celer, so swift; tam celeriter, so swiftly. 


305. Adverbs may be divided into three general classes : 


1. Adverbs which were originally the case forms of nouns, adjectives, 
participles, and pronouns. 

2. Adverbs formed by means of suffixes no longer used in the regular 
declensions. 

3. Adverbs formed by the union of prepositions with case forms. 


306. Many adverbs were originally Accusatives, both in form and in ~ 


meaning. 


1. Accusatives of Nouns: vicem, tn turn; partim, partly. 

2. Here perhaps may be mentioned adverbs in tim and sim, probably 
formed originally from verbal nouns no longer in use: statim, steadily ;1 
raptim, hastily ; contemptim, contemptuously ; firtim, stealthily. These 
adverbs are sometimes explained as Accusatives, and sometimes as Instru- 
mental cases. 

8. Accusatives of Adjectives and Pronouns: multum, multa, much; 
céterum, cétera, as to the rest; vérum, truly; facile, easily; saepius, 
oftener; bifariam = bifariam partem, in two parts; alias = alias vicés, 
otherwise ; tam, so much; quam, as much. 


307. Many adverbs were originally Ablatives.? 


1. Ablatives of Nouns: forte, by chance ; itire, rightly ; numer6, exactly ; 
sponte, willingly. 


1Thus statim may be formed from statis, which is no longer in use, because 
supplanted by statio. Subsequently it seems to have been associated with the 
verb sta-re, and perhaps some adverbs in tim were formed from verbs by 
analogy. But some adverbs in tim and sim are formed from adjectives: singu- 
latim, one by one. In time, doubtless, these endings came to be regarded simply 
as adverbial suffixes, and were used in forming new adverbs. : 


2 The term Ablative, as applied in Latin, includes not only the Ablative proper, 


but all forms originally Instrumental, and such Locatives as are not easily recog- 
nized. 
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2. Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles: @extra, on the right; extra, 
on the outside; raro, rarely; Aocté, learnedly; doctissimé, most learn- 
edly ; maxim6, especially ; auspicats, after taking the auspices; cdnsult6, 
after deliberating. 

8. Ablatives of Pronouns: ea, there, in that way; hac, here, in this 
way; eadem, in the same way. 

4. A few Pronominal Adverbs denote direction toward a place: e6, to 
that place; hoc, huc, to this place ; ill6, ill6-c, to that place; ist6, istd-c, 
to your place. ‘hese adverbs are probably either Datives or Ablatives. 

5. Here may be mentioned a few adverbs in im, in-c: illim, illin-c, from 
that place; interim, meanwhile; often with de: in-de, thence; proin-de, 
hence. ‘Vhese adverbs may be Instrumental Ablatives. 


308. Some Adverbs were originally Locatives, denoting the Place or 
Time in which anything is done. 

1. Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives ini or é: heri, yesterday ; temperi, 
in time ; vesperi, in the evening ; peregri, or peregré, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives of Pronouns: hic,! here; illic, istic, there ; ibi, there ; ubi, 
where; sic, in this way, thus. 


309. Adverbs in tus and ter.2— Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus and ter, which are no longer used as case endings in the 
regular declensions: fundi-tus, from the foundation; radici-tus, from the 
roots, utterly; Aivini-tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; 
priden-ter, prudently.’ 

1. The stem vowel before tus and ter becomes i, and consonant stems 
assume i, but ti is lost by dissimilation (56) before ter: prtiden-ti-ter, 
priden-ter. 


310. Some adverbs are formed by the union of case forms with 
prepositions, even with prepositions with which they are not otherwise 
used: ad-modum, to the full measure, fully; ex-templ6, immediately ; 
ant-ea, before, before that; inter-eA, in the meantime; post-ea, afterward ; 
tantis-per, for so long a time. 

J. A very few adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
words have become united in writing, as scilicet, from scire licet, certainly ; 
lit. it is permitted to know; vidélicet, from vidére licet, clearly ; forsitan, 
from fors sit an, perhaps. 


311. Comparison.— Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and 
are dependent upon them for their comparison. The comparative is the 


1 Here the Locative ending isi: hi-c, illi-c. 
2 Seen also in in-tus, within; in-ter, in the midst; sub-tus, sub-ter, below. 
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Accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the superlative changes 
the ending us of the adjective into 6:? 
altus altior altissimus lofty 
alté altius altissimé loftily 
1. When the adjective is compared with magis and maximé, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : _ 
égregius magis €gregius maximé €gregius excellent 
égregié magis égregié maximé égregié excellently 
2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 
bonus melior optimus good 
bene melius optimé well 


8. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective: 


— déterior déterrimus worse 

— déterius déterrimé worse 
novus — novissimus new 
nové — novissimé newly 


4. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : 


dit dititius dititissimé Sor a long time 
saepe saepius saepissimé often 

satis satius — sufficiently 
nuper — ntiperrimé recently 


5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from adjectives 
incapable of comparison (160), are not compared: hic, here; nunc, now; 
vulgariter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 6 or um are used in a few adverbs: prim6, primum, 
potissimum. 


PREPOSITIONS 


312. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the relations 
of objects to each other: in Italia esse, to be in Italy; ante mé, before me. 


1, Prepositions were originally adverbs.? 
2. For Prepositions and their uses, see 420, 490. 
3. For the form and meaning of Prepositions in Composition, see 374. 


313. Inseparable Prepositions, so called because they are used only 
in composition, are the following: 


1 See 807, 2. 
2 But many adverbs, it will be remembered, are in origin case forms. 


tid 
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ambi, amb, around, about in, not, wn- séd, sé, aside, apart 
au, away, from por, toward, forth vé, not, without 
dis, di, asunder red, re, back 


1. For the form and meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Compo- - 
sition, see 375. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


314. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Codrdinate 
or Subordinate. 

1. Coédrdinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions : 

Labor voluptas-que,! labor and pleasure. 

Carthaginem cépit ac! diruit, he took and destroyed Carthage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctious connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions: 

Haec dum! colligunt, effigit, while they collected these things, he escaped. 


Nore. — For the use of subordinate conjunctions, see 568, 574. 


315. Coérdinate Coujunctions comprise: 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting Union: 

Et, que, atque,? ac, and; etiam, quoque, also; neque, nec, and not; 
neque . . . neque, nec. . . nec, neque.. . nec, neither... nor. 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting Separation : 

Aut,® vel, ve, sive (seu), or; aut... aut, vel... vel, either... or; 
SIVCmmsl ls SLVG, CUNCT . 2, « OF. 

Norr. — Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive ques- 
tions: utrum... an, whether... or; an, or; annon, necne, or not; 
see 380. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting Opposition : 

Sed,4 autem, vérum, vérd, in truth, but; at, but, on the contrary; atqui, 
rather ; céterum, but still, moreover ;° tamen, yet. 


1 Here que connects two Nominatives, ac two Indicatives, which are entirely 
coordinate, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec .. . colligunt, with 
the principal clause, effagit, he escaped while they collected these things. 

2 Copulative conjunctions are et and que with their compounds: et-iam, at- 
que, quo-que, ne-que. Ac isa shortened form of at-que; nec of ne-que. 

3 Disjunctives are aut, vel, and ve with their compounds. Vel is the Impera- 
tive of Vol6, lit. choose. } : 

4 Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case forms, chiefly from pro- 
nominal stems, especially from the stems of qui, quae, quod. 

5 Lit. as to the rest. 

HARK, LAT. GRAM.— 11 
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4, Mlative Conjunctions, denoting Inference: 
Ergo, igitur, inde, proinde, itaque, hence, therefore. 
5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause: 


Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.! 


316. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise: 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting Time : 

Quand, quom,? cum, when; ut, ubi, as, when; cum primum, ut primum, 
ubi primum, simul, simulac, simul ac, simul atque, simul-atque, as soon as; 
dum, ddnec, quoad, quamdii, while, until, as long as; antequam, priusquam, 
before; posteaquam, after. . 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting Comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, as, so as; velut, just as; praeut, prout, according as, in 
comparison with; quam, as; tanquam, quasi, ut si, velut si, as if. 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting Condition: 

Si,? if; si non, nisi, ni, 7f not; sin, but if; si quidem or si-quidem, if 
indeed ; simodo, dum, modo, dummodo, ?f only, provided. 

4. Adversative and Concessive Conjunctions, denoting Opposition and 
Concession : 


Quamquam, licet,* cum, although ; etsi, tametsi, etiamsi, even if; quam- 
vis,* quantumvis, quantumlibet,+ however much, although; ut, grant that; 
né, grant that not. 


5. Final Conjunctions, denoting Purpose or End: 

Ut, uti, that, in order that; né, néve (neu), that not; quo, that; quomi- 
nus,® quin, that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting Consequence or Result: 


Ut, so that; ut non, so that not. 


1 But most causal conjunctions are subordinate; see 316, 7. 

2 Quom, the original form from which Cum was developed, occurs in early 
Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical Latin. 

8 Probably a Locative. 

4 Licet is strictly a verb, meaning été ts permitted ; vis, you wish, in quam-vis 
and quantum-vis, as much as you wish, and libet, it pleases, in quantum-libet, 
as mich as it pleases, are also verbs. 

5 Quominus = qué-minus, by which less; Quin = qui-ne, by which not, origi- 
nally interrogative, how not? 
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7 Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause: 


Quia, quod, quoniam,! quandé, because, inasmuch as; cum (quom), 
since ; quandoquidem, si quidem or siquidem,? utpote, since indeed. 


8. Interrogative Conjunctions, in dependent or indirect questions : 8 


Ne, ndnne, num, utrum, an, whether j an non, necne, or not. 


INTERJECTIONS 


317. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of feeling 
or as mere marks of address.4 They may express 


1. Astonishment: 6, hem, ehem, attat, babae. 
Joy: 10, euhoe, euge, éia, 6, papae. 

Sorrow: vae, ei, heu, éheu, ohé, ah, au, pro. 
Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 


Calling: heus, 6, eho, ehodum. 
Praise: eu, euge, éia, héia. 


@ or IR go to 
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PART IIL — ETYMOLOGY 


318. Words in our family of languages were originally formed 
by the union of primitive elements called Roots. 


319. In the formation of words in an inflected language, we 
distinguish Inflection, Derivation, and Composition; but inflection 
and derivation are both the result of original composition. The 
suffixes of inflection and derivation are the worn and mutilated 
remains of original members of compound words. 


1 From quom-iam, when now. 

2 Lit. if indeed. 

3 These are sometimes classed as adverbs. In some of their uses they are 
plainly conjunctions, while in other’cases they approach closely to the nature of 
adverbs. Asa matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles ; 
see 378. 

4 Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, 
and accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots 
and stems, but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human 
speech. Others, however, are either inflected forms, as age, come, apage, be- 
gone, or mutilated sentences or clauses: mehercules, mehercule, etc., = mé 
Herculés iuvet, may Hercules protect me; médius fidius, may the true God 


help me. 
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INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 


320. Inflection forms Cases, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons by adding appropriate suffixes to stems: rég-is, rég-em, 
rég-és, rég-ibus; sta-t, sta-nt, sta-mus, sta-tis. 

1. In Latin, a stem which cannot be resolved into more prim- 
itive elements is also a root. Thus sta, the stem of sta-mus, 1s a 
root. Moreover, most roots have a strong form and a weak form. 
Thus sta in sta-s, sta-mus, sta-tis is the strong form, and sta in 
sta-tim, sta-tus is the weak form of the same root. 


321. Derivation forms new stems by adding formative suffixes 
to other stems or to roots. Thus from the root sta, it forms the 
stem sta-bili by adding the suffix bili, and from this again it forms 
the new stem sta-bili-tat by adding the suffix tat. 


322. Etymologically words may be divided into groups, each 
group being derived from one common root. Some of these 
groups are very large. Thus from the two forms of the single 
root sta, sta, to stand, are derived 


1. All the forms which make up the conjugation of the verb sto, otares 
steti, statum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb sist6, sistere, stiti, statum, to place. 

8. Many other forms, including nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. 


323. Stems, the basis of all inflection, may be divided into 
three classes, as follows: 


1. Root Stems, identical with roots. 

2. Primary Stems, formed either from roots or from the stems of verbs by 
means of suffixes. 

3. Secondary Stems, formed from primary stems by means of suffixes. 


324. Words formed by inflection are called 


1. Root Words or Primitive Words, if formed from root stems: duc-is, 
of a leader, root stem duc; es-tis, you are, root stem es. 

2. Primary Derivatives, if formed from primary stems: fac-td-rum, of 
deeds, from primary stem fac-to, from the root fac, seen in the verb fac-id. 

3. Secondary Derivatives, if formed from secondary stems: sta-bili-tat-is, 
of stead-fast-ness, from the secondary stem sta-bili-tat, from the primary 
stem sta-bili, from the weak root sta. 
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325. In the language inherited by the Romans, roots, stems, 
and suffixes sometimes appear with varying quantity, and even 
with different vowels in different words: 


1. With varying quantity: root reg in reg-ere, but rég in réx; leg in 
leg-ere, but lég in léx. 

2. With different vowels, with or without varying quantity: root teg in 
teg-ere, but tog in tog-a; da in da-mus, da-tus, but d6 in dd-num. 


326. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form 
a somewhat regular gradation, while in the Latin they have mostly 
disappeared, as kindred forms have been assimilated to each other. 


1. In classical Latin the suffix ter, tor, in its several forms, 


tr ter tér tor tor 
in pa-tr-is pa-ter cra-tér vic-tor vic-tor-is 


is the best illustration of this vowel gradation, called also Ablaut. 

2. This suffix is an illustration of what is called the B-Series of vowel 
gradation or ablaut, though the forms ter and tor were not inherited, but 
were shortened by the Latin from tér and t6r. The form tr, in which the 
vowel has disappeared, is said to have weak grade and is called a weak form, 
while ter, tér, tor, tor are said to have strong grade and are called strong 
forms. Moreover, tér and t6r are sometimes distinguished from ter and tor 
as the stronger or extended forms. 

3. In the examples given above (325) the roots reg, rég; leg, lég; teg, 
tog, all belong to the E-Series, but the root which appears as da in da-mus, 
da-tus, and as d6 in dé-num, belongs to the O-Series. 


I. ROOT WORDS—FORMED FROM ROOTS BY INFLECTION 


827. The following are examples of Root Words: 


1. From Roots or tur Weak GrapE~oR WEAK Form 


Root duc: duc-is, of a leader duc-e duc-ibus 
da: da-re, to give da-mus da-tis 
8: sum, Iam s-umus s-itis 


2. From Roots or THE STRONG GRADE oR SrRoNG Form 


Root es: es-se, to be es-t es-tis 
sta: sta-s, you stand sta-mus sta-tis 
rég: rég-is, of the king Tégve | rég-ibus 
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II. PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 


828. From the stems of verbs are formed Participles and 
Verbal Adjectives and Nouns with the following suffixes: 


Nom. ns tus, a, um tus ttirus, a, um ndus, a, um 
Stem nt, nti to, ta tu tiro, tura ndo, nda 


1. With the suffix ns are formed Present Participles, Verbal Adjec-. 
tives, and Verbal Nouns: ama-ns, ama-nt-is, loving; innocé-ns, inno- 
cent; adulescé-ns, a youth. 

2. With the suffix tus, a, um, sometimes sus, a, um, are formed Perfect 
Participles, Verbal Adjectives, and Verbal Nouns: ama-tus, loved; al-tus, 
tall, from al-ere, to nourish; lega-tus, envoy, from lega-re, to comnvission ; 
fos-sa (from fod-ta), trench, from fod-ere, to dig. 

Nore 1. — The suffix tus, a, um is also used in forming Secondary Deriva. 
tives ; see 343. 

Nore 2. — The suffix nus, a, um is sometimes used in the sense of tus, a, 
um: plé-nus, full, from plé-re, to jill ; dO-num, gift, from d6, da-re, to give. 

8. With the suffix tus, stem tu, are formed Supines and other Verbal 
Nouns: ama-tum, am4a-tti; audi-tus, act of hearing, from audi-re; exer- 
citus, training, army, trained men, from exercé-re, to train. 

Nors. — For the use of 4-tus in forming Secondary Derivatives, see 344. 


4. With the suffix tirus, a, um are formed Future Active Participles, and 
Verbal Nouns in tira: ama-tirus; cul-tiira, a cultivating, from col-ere, to 
cultivate; scrip-tura, writing, written document, from scrib-ere, to write. 


5. With the suffix ndus, a, um, are formed Gerundives, Gerunds, and — 


Gerundive Adjectives in undus, bundus, and cundus with the general 
meaning of participles, though they often denote a permanent characteristic : 
ama-ndus, ama-ndi, ama-nd6 ; sec-undus, following, from sequ-i, to fol- 
low; vita-bundus, avoiding, from vita-re, to avoid; fa-cundus, eloquent, 
from fa-ri, to speak. 

Norr. — The suffix dus has nearly the same meaning as undus, bun-dus, 
and cun-dus: timi-dus, timid, from timé-re, to fear. 


329. Important Verbal Adjectives denoting Capability, Adap- 
tation, generally passive but sometimes active, are formed with 
the suffixes 


ilis and bilis, stems, ili and bili: 
fac-ilis, Sacile, easy, from fac-ere, to make 
it-ilis, useful, se" Titi, to use 
ama-bilis, lovable, ** ama-re, to love 


lauda-bilis, praiseworthy, ‘*  Jauda-re, to praise 
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1. With these suffixes adjectives are often derived from Perfect Par- 


ticiples : Y 
duct-ilis, ductile, from duct-us, led, drawn out 
miss-ilis, capable of being sent, ‘‘ wmiss-us, sent 
umbrat-ilis, living in the shade, “¢ umbrat-us, shaded 
vis-i-bilis, visible, ‘¢  vis-us, seen 


2. Some of these adjectives occasionally become nouns: miss-ile, a mis~ 
‘stile, from mitt-ere, to send. 

3. From such examples as duc-t-ilis, mis-s-ilis, and umbr-at-ilis seem 
to have been derived the suffixes tilis, silis, and Atilis, used in forming 
adjectives from nouns; see 352. 

4. The stenis ili and bili of ilis and bilis are derived from the stems ulo 
and bulo of ulus and bulum; see 331, 1, 335. 


330. Verbal Adjectives with the general meaning of participles 
are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. ax icus icus ticus ius 
Stem ac, aci ico ico tico io: 
aud-ax, daring, from aud-ére, to dare 
loqu-ax, loquacious, ‘¢  Joqu-i, to talk 
med-icus, healing, medical, “ med-éri, to heal 
am-icus, loving, friendly, ‘¢ am-are, to love 
cad-ucus, falling, frail, ‘ cad-ere, to fall 
exim-ius, select, choice, ‘ exim=ere, to select out 


1. These suffixes are comparatively rare, except 4x, which is a reduced 
form of Aacus. It often denotes a faulty inclination. The suffixes a-cus, 
i-cus, I-cus, and i-cus are only different forms of a single suffix, produced 
by adding cus, to the stem-vowels 4, i, 1, and i. 

2. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns: med-icus, a physi- 
cian ; am-icus, a friend. 


331. Verbal Adjectives having in general a meaning kindred 
to that of participles are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. ulus vus Ivus 
Stem ulo vo ivo: 
créd-ulus, credulous, from créd-ere, to believe 
noc-uus, hurtful, “6 6 noc-ére, to hurt 
ar-vus, plowed se ar-are, to plow 
cad-ivus, falling, ‘6 cad-ere. to fall 
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1. The suffix ulus generally denotes a faulty tendency. In verbal adjec- 
tives it often becomes ilis: ag-ilis, agile ; see 329; uus, vus, and i-vus are 
only different forms of a single suffix, 

2. The suffix ivus is often added to the stem of Perfect Participles, appar- 
ently making a new suffix, t-Ivus: cap-t-Ivus, captive, from cap-ere, cap-to, 
cap-t, to take; ac-t-Ivus, active, from ag-ere, ac-to, ac-t, to act. 

3. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns: ar-vum, plowed 
land, from ar-are, to plow; cap-t-Ivus, a captive. 

4, The suffix Ivus, t-Iivus is also used in-forming secondary derivatives ; 
see 350. 


Verbal Nouns 


332. Verbal nouns partake largely of the meaning of the verbs 
from which they are derived. They may be classified as follows: 


1. Verbal nouns denoting Action or its Result; see 338. 

2. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action; see 334. 

3. Verbal nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action; 
see 335. 


Action or Its Result 


333. Verbal nouns denoting Action in the abstract, but often 
becoming concrete, are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. id! tid or us és iés ium 
Stem ion tidn or OS, eS és, i ié io: 
leg-i6, a levying, legion, men levied, from leg-ere, to levy 
audi-tid, a hearing, a report, ‘*  audi-re, to hear 
vi-si6,? a seeing, a sight, ‘“  -vid-ére, to see 
tim-or, Fear, ‘*  tim-ére, to fear 
gen-us, birth, ‘* gen in gign-ere, to bear 
frigus, cold, “ frig-ere, to be cold 
séd-és, seat, ‘* sed-Gére, to sit 
fac-iés, face, ‘¢  fac-ere, to make 
gaud-ium, joy, ‘*  gaud-ére, to rejoice 


1. Most of these suffixes generally designate the action or state denoted 
by the verb, but és, iés, and ium sometimes designate the result of the 
action or the means employed: aedific-ium, edifice, from aedific-are, to 
build; niib-és, cloud, from nitib-ere, to veil. 


1 The suffix id is compounded of i and On; tid of tiand Gn, 
2 Vi-si0 is from vid-tio ; see 52, 1, 
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2. Here belongs the Latin Infinitive in ere, which is the Locative of a 
verbal noun, like genus, gen-eris, gen-ere. Observe that the Ablative end- 
ing ere, which includes the Locative meaning, is the same as that of the 
Infinitive. 
3. For the suffixes tus and tiira, see 328, 3 and 4. 


Agent or Doer 


334. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action are 
formed from the stems of verbs or from roots with the suffixes 


Nom. tor ter, masculine tr-ix, feminine 
Stem tor ter, tr tr-ic: 
véna-tor, hun-ter,} Ey 

heap from véna-ri, to hunt 
véna-tr-1x, hun-tr-ess,} 

uberna-tor direc-tor = , 
8 pare : : \ “¢ gubernad-re, to steer, direct 
guberna-tr-ix, direc-tr-ess, 
audi-tor, hearer, ‘6 audi-re, to hear 
ton-sor,? barber F 

a ut \ ‘6 ~tond-ere, to clip, shave 
tons-trix, Semale barber, 


«. he few nouns in Latin formed with the suffixes ter, tr, which, like 
tor, originally denoted the Agent, have become Names of Kindred: pa-ter, 
pa-tr-is, father ; ma-ter, ma-tr-is, mother ; fra-ter, fra-tr-is, brother. 

2. The suffix tr in pa-tr-is, ter in pa-ter, tor in vic-tor, and t6r in vic-tor-is, 
are only different forms of the same suffix. For vowel gradation or ablaut, 
as illustrated in these forms, see 21, 326, 1. 

3. The feminine suffix trix for tr-ics is an extension of tr, the weak form 
of tor, by the addition of Ic-s, of which I is the inherited feminine suffix 
and s the Nominative suffix. 

4. The suffix tor, though originally a primary suffix, is sometimes used to 
form denominatives: via-tor, a traveler, from via, a@ way; sen-a-tor, a 
senator, fro sen-ex, an old man. 

5. The suffix tor, sor, is often extended to tor-ius, s6r-ius by the addi- 
tion of ius; see 350, 2. : 

6. A few nouns in a, 6 (Gen. on-is), us, and ulus have a meaning kindred 
to that of Agent or Doer: scrib-a, a writer, from scrib-ere, to write; err-0, 
err-6n-is, @ wanderer, from err-are, to wander; coqu-us, @ cook, from 
coqu-ere, to cook; leg-ulus, a collector, from leg-ere, to collect. 


1 Observe that ter and tor in hamn-ter and direc-tor are used, as in Latin, to 
denote the agent or doer, and that in the feminine forms hun-tr-ess and direc-tr-ess 
they both take the weak form tr, as in the Latin véna-tr-ix. 

2T6n-sor is for tond-tor, dt changed to 8, but tons-trix is for tond-trix, dt 


changed to st hefore r; see 52, 1. 
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Means and Instrument 


335. Nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action, 


sometimes its Place or Result, are formed with the 
trum s-trum! clum culum cula 
ulum ula brum bra bulum 
ara-trum, plow, from ara-re, 
rés-trum, beak, ‘6 rdd-ere, 
m6n-s-trum,1 prodigy, ‘¢  mon-ére, 

A. 3 = 

P clue, \ trial, test, peril, ‘¢ obsolete peri-re, 
peri-culum, 
indi-cula, tunic, ‘¢ indu-ere, 
simula-crum, image, ‘¢  simula-re, 
ee, \ covering, tile, roof, ‘* teg-ere, 
teg-ula, 
déli-brum, shrine, ‘© délu-ere, 
dola-bra, ax, mattock, “© dola-re, 
sta-bulum, stall, ‘6 sta-re, 
fa-bula, story, tale, se fa-ri, 


336. Many verbal nouns denoting the Means of an action, or 
its involuntary Subject or Object, and sometimes the Act itself 


or its Result, are formed with the suffixes 


men. mentum m6 (stem mon) m6nium 
fli-men, stream,* from flu-ere, 
ag-men, army on the march,* ‘* ag-ere, 
orna-mentum, ornament, ‘6 orna-re, 
docu-mentum,® documentary proof, ‘© doc-ére, 
ser-m6, ser-mO6n-is, connected discourse, sé ger-ere, 
ali-monia,® . 

a Heat \ nourishment, ‘¢  ale-re,® 
ali-monium, 


1 The suffix s-trum may have derived its S from such words as ca-s-trum, 


suffixes 


crum 
bula :2 


to plow 
to gnaw 
to admonish 


to try, test 


to clothe with 
to represent 


to cover 


to cleanse 

to hew, cut 
to stand 

to speak, tell 


to flow 

to lead 

to adorn 
to teach 
to connect 


to nourish 


ra-s-trum, and ro-s-trum, in which 8 belongs to the root or stem. 


2Cula, ula, bra, and bula differ from the corresponding forms in um only 
in gender; clum, culum, and crum are only different forms of a single suffix, 


as are also brum and bulum, 


8 In Latin the form culum has almost entirely displaced the older form clum. 
4Flu men, stream, that which flows; ag-men, army on the march, that 


which is led. 


5 The u in docu-mentum, the i in ali-monia, and the e in ale-re are only differ- 


ent forms of the thematic vowel. 
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1. But the suffixes m6nium and mGnia, though originally used only in 
forming verbal nouns, were subsequently employed with great freedom in 
forming nouns from adjectives, or other nouns; see 344, 345. 

2. In early Latin men was a favorite suffix for the formation of verbal 
nouns, but it was subsequently extended to men-tum by the addition of 
tum ; mon, the strong-grade form of men, was also extended to m6n-ia 
and m6n-ium, by adding ia and ium. 


337. A few verbal nouns are formed with the suffixes 


d-o1 g-6 stems d-6n d-in g-on g-in: 
torpé-do, numbness, from torpé-re, to be numb 
cupi-d6, desire, ‘¢ cupi in cupi-vi, I desired 
vora-g0, whirlpool, ‘¢ vora-re, to swallow up 
orl-g6, a beginning, ‘¢  ori-ri, to rise, begin 


338. Nouns having a great variety of meaning, as Action, its 
Result or Place, Means or Instrument, etc., are formed from the 
stems of verbs or from roots with the simple suffixes 


a us, um us stems a (eo) u: 
fug-a, a fleeing, flight, from fug in fug-ere, to flee 

tog-a, gown, toga, ‘“¢ tog, teg, integ-ere, to cover 
lud-us, game, play, “¢ lad in lid-ere, to play 
iug-um, yoke, ‘“* jug in iung-ere, to join together 
ac-us, needle, ‘© ac in ac-uere, to sharpen 


1. For nouns in a and us denoting the Agent or Doer, see 334, 6. 


Ill. SECONDARY DERIVATIVES—NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


339. Secondary derivatives, nouns and adjectives, may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


Diminutives; see 340. 

Patronymics, or Names of Descent; see 342. 

Designations of Place; see 343. 

Nouns denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic; see 344. 
Adjectives denoting Fullness or Supply; see 346. 

Adjectives denoting Material; see 347. 

Adjectives denoting Characteristic or Possession; see 348. 


SNe ae 


1 The suffix d6 may haye derived its d from words like card-0 in which d 
belongs to the root. 
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Diminutives— Nouns and Adjectives 


340. Diminutives of Nouns and Adjectives are generally formed 
with the following suffixes : 


lus, la, lum 


filio-lus, 
filio-la, 
atrio-lum, 
hortu-lus, 
oppidu-lum, 
rég-ulus, 
capit-ulum, 
flds-culus, 
dié-cula, 
minus-culum, 
agel-lus,} 
libel-lus, 
vil-lum ,? 


aureo-lus, a, um, 
longu-lus, a, um, 
pauper-culus, a, um, 


longius-culus, a, wn,* 


misel-lus, a, um, 


ulus, ula, ulum 


little son, 

little daughter, 
small hail, 
small garden, 
small town, 
petty king, 
small head, 
small flower, 
little day, little while, 
small present, 
small field, 
small book, 

a little wine, 


somewhat golden, 
rather long, 

rather poor, 

rather too long, 
somewhat unfortunate, 


se 


66 


6c 


3 


culus, cula, culum 


from filius, 
‘ filia, 


atrium, 
hortus, 
oppidum, 
TEX, 
caput, 
flos, 
diés, 
munus, 
ager, 
liber, 
vinum, 


aureus, 

longus, 

pauper, 
longius, 
miser, 


son 
daughter 
hall 
garden 
town 
king 
head 
Jlower 
day 
present 
Jield 
book 
wine 


golden 

long 

poor 

too long 
unfortunate 


1. Lus, la, lum are appended to @ and o-stems; ulus, ula, ulum to 
dental and guttural stems; culus, cula, culum to e-, i-, and u-stems and 
to liquid and s-stems ; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem vowels 4 and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: filio-lus, filio-la, 


hortu-lus. 


3. Before culus, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems in 
on change o into u: versi-culus, @ little verse; homun-culus, a small 


man. 


Like nouns in on, a few other words form diminutives in un-culus, 


un-cula, though probably from an old stem in on: av-unculus, maternal 
uncle, from avus, grandfather. 

4, In Latin the diminutive suffix was originally lus, la, lum, from which 
was developed the form u-lus, u-la, u-lum by including as a part of the suffix 
the u in such words as hort-u-lus, oppid-u-lum, where it represents the 


1 Agel-lus is from agr(0)-lo-s, which became agr-lo-s, ager-lo-s, and finally 


agel.lus. 


2 Vil-lum is from vin(0)-lo-m, which became vin-lom and then vil-lum. 
8 The suffix cu-lus is often thus attached to the neuter of comparatives. 
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stem vowel of the primitive ; cu-lus was produced by adding the diminutive 
lus to the suffix co: co-lus, cu-lus. 

5. A few diminutives are formed with the suffixes id, c-id:! piis-i6, piis- 
idn-is, @ little boy, from ptsus, bey; homun-cid, homun-cidn-is, @ little 
man, from hom6, man. 


341. Diminutive nouns in their true and proper signification 
represent objects simply as small, but they are often so used as to 
take on secondary meanings. Thus they sometimes become 


1. Terms of Endearment. Thus filiola may mean either little daughter 
or my dear little daughter. 

2. Expressions of Sympathy or Regard. Thus homunculus may mean 
either @ small man or a@ poor unhappy man. 

8. Expressions of Contempt. Thus canicula may mean either @ small 
dog or @ contemptible little cur. 


Patronymics 


342. The Latin Patronymics, or Names of Descent, were bor- 
rowed from the Greek. The common patronymic ending was 
developed for metrical reasons in two forms, as follows: 


Nom. idés iadés, masculine is ias, feminine 
Stem ida iada id iad 
Tantal-idés, son or descendant of Tantal-us 


Thest-iadés, son or descendant of Thest-ius 
Laert-iadés, son of Laert-es, viz. Ulysses 
Tantal-is, daughter or descendant of Tantal-us 
Thest-ias, daughter or descendant of Thest-ius 


1. In these examples observe that idés and is are used after a short sylla- 
ble and iadés and ias after a long syllable. 

2. By the union of idés with a preceding vowel was developed the ending 
idés: Thés-idés, son or descendant of Thes-eus. 

8. By the loss of i in iadés was formed the ending adés: Aene-adés, 
son or descendant of Aene-as. 

4, Nouns in eus generally form feminine patronymics in €is or iné ; nouns 
in us sometimes form them in iné, and nouns in ius in i6né: Nér-éis or 
Nér-iné, daughter of Ner-cus; Neptiin-iné, daughter or descendant of 
Neptune; Acris-idné, daughter of Acris-ius. 


1 The suffix ci-6 is compounded of the two diminutive suffixes co and id, a 
formation quite analogous to that of cu-lus. 
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343. Designations of Place, where trees and plants flourish, are 
often formed with the suffixes tum and é-tum: 


virgul-tum, thicket, from virgul-a, bush 
salic-tum, thicket of willows, ‘“ salic-s (cS=xX), willow 
pin-é-tum, pine forest, ‘*  pin-us, pine tree 
ros-é-tum, garden of roses, 6 TOS-a, rose bush 


1. The suffix tum is the neuter of the participial suffix tus applied to 
nouns ; see 328, 2; thus virgul-tum is the neuter of the adjective virgul-tus, 
used as a substantive; 6-tum is another form of the same suffix. The 6 was 
probably developed in such words as ol-6-tum, an olive garden, from ol-é-re, 
from which it derives its é. Thus ros-é-tum means literally a place furnished 
with roses. 


344. Derivatives denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic 
are formed from nouns with the suffixes 


Nom. ium monium tas tis tudo atus 
Stem io monio tat tut tudin atu: 
magister-ium, office of master, from magister, master 
testi-monium, testimony, . ‘¢  testi-s, witness 
patr-i-monium,! paternal estate, ‘¢  patr-is, of a father 
civi-tas, citizenship, ‘*  civi-s, citizen 
auctor-i-tas,? authority, ‘6 auctor, author 
servi-tis,? servitude, ‘¢  servu-s, servant 
servi-tud6,? servitude, ‘¢  servu-s, servant 
consul-atus consulship, ‘* cdnsul, consul 


1. Derivatives in ium, tiis, and Atus sometimes become collective nouns: 
collégium, a body of colleagues, from colléga, @ colleague; iuventis, 
youth, young persons; sen-atus, senate, an assembly of old men. Many 
derivatives in tas are abstract nouns; see 845. 

2. The final vowel of the stem disappears before ium but assumes the 
form of i before the other suffixes. Consonant stems sometimes assume 
i in imitation of vowel stems. 

3. The suffixes ium, tas, and tis were all inherited; tido is closely 
related to tiis; A-tus is the ending of nouns in tus derived from 4-verbs, as 
seen in 6rn-a-tus. _For m6nium, see 336, 2. 

4. The endings 4g6 and Ig6 occur in a few words: vir-ag6, a masculine 
maiden, from vir; rob-ig6, rust, from rob-us, red. 

1 Observe that patr-imO6nium and auctor-i-tas assume i in imitation of 
test-imG6nium and civ-i-tas in which the i belongs to the stem. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel o of serv-us becomes i in serv-i-tiis and 
serv-i-tido, 
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345. Many Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives, and a 
few from nouns, with the suffixes 


ia iés tia tiés tas tudo moOnia : 
audac-ia, boldness, from audax, bold 
sapient-ia, wisdom, ‘¢ sapiéns, wise 

victor-ia, victory, SPP Victor, conqueror 
barbar-ia, ; ’ 
ea barbarism, ‘¢ parbar-us, foreign, barbarous 
amici-tia, Friendship, ‘© amicu-s, Friendly, friend 
eee \ softness, ‘* molli-s, soft 

boni-tas, goodness, ‘¢ pbonu-s, good 

liber-tas, Sreedom, (liber; Sree 

pie-tas, Jilial piety, ‘* piein piu-s, dutiful, pious 
ae, \ Jjirmness, ‘* firmu-s, steadfast, firm 
acri-mOnia, sharpness, ‘¢  acri-s, sharp 


1. The suffixes ia, ié-s, were inherited; t-ia, t-iés were formed by adding 
ia, iés to t-stems, as sapient-ia, sapien-tia. 

2. The stem vowel o disappears before ia, iés; is changed to i before 
tia, tiés, and generally before the other suffixes, but it sometimes disappears, 
as in liber-tas ; after i it retains its ablaut form e, as in pie-tas. 


Adjectives from the Stems of Nouns 


346. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting Fullness, Abundance, or 
Supply are formed from nouns by means of the suffixes 


osus 1éns lentus tus a-tus i-tus ti-tus: 
anim-désus, full of courage, from anim-us, courage 
ann-Osus, full of years, ‘* ann-us, year 
friictu-dsus,. Sruitful, ‘¢ frictu-s, Sruit 
Peer) \ pestilential, “6 pesti-s, pest 
pesti-lentus, 

vino-lentus, Sull of wine, ‘¢ ~yinu-m, wine 
ee \ impetuous, Co vi-ds force 
vi-o-lentus, 

lic-u-lentus, Sull of light, & licinlix, light 
itis-tus, just, OG SO}, right 
al-a-tus, winged, KC ail=e, wing 
turr-i-tus, turreted, *¢ turr-is, turret 
corn-t-tus, horned, se corn-u, horn 
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1. The suffix Ssus is one of the most important in the Latin language ; 
the number of adjectives formed with it has been estimated to amount to 
eight hundred. 

2. The suffix 6sus becomes i-Gsus by assuming i from some word like 
stud-i-dsus, studious, and it becomes u-Gsus by assuming u from some 
word like friict-u-6sus, fruitful. 

3. The sutfixes tus, 4-tus, I-tus, and fi-tus are the regular participial 
endings here applied to the formation of adjectives from nouns. 


347. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made are generally formed with the suftixes 


eus nus n-eus | ac-eus ic-ius : 
aur-eus, of gold, golden, from aur-um,? gold 
argent-eus, of silver, ‘* argent-um, silver 
fagi-nus 2 

BSS ; \ of beech, beechen, ‘« fag-us,? a beech tree 
fagi-neus, 
ros-eus 

es \ made of roses, ‘¢ ros-a, a rose 

ros-Ac-eus, 
strament-ic-ius, made of straw, ‘¢ strament-um, a straw 


1. Most of these suffixes sometimes take on a more general meaning and 
denote characteristic or possession ; pater-nus, paternal ; vér-nus, of spring, 
vernal ; virgin-eus, maidenly. 


348. Characteristic. — Adjectives meaning in general belonging 
to, relating to, derived from, and the like, are formed from nouns 
with a great variety of suffixes. The following examples illus- 
trate the meaning and use of one class of these suffixes, viz. : 


alis élis 


ilis iilis aris arius: 
vit-alis, of life, vital, from vit-a, life 
mort-alis, mortal, ‘¢ mors, mort-is, death 
fid-élis, Faithful, ‘¢ fid-és, faith, trust 
patru-élis, of an uncle, ‘*  patru-us, uncle 
civ-ilis, civil, ‘6 civ-is, citizen 
vir-ilis, manly, OO sabe. man 
curr-tlis, of a chariot, curule, ‘* curr-us, a chartot 
salit-aris, healthful, ‘¢  salit-is, good health 
statu-arius, pertaining to statues, ** statu-a, statue 


1The compound suftix n-eus is formed by adding eus to no, the stem of 
nus; ac-eus by adding eus to ac, the stem of 4X, and ic-ius by adding ius 
=eus to ico, the stem of icus; see 350. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel is dropped before a vowel, but changed to 
i before a consonant. 
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1. These several suffixes are only different varieties of lis; the long 
vowels have been assumed from the stems to which the suffix has been 
added. Thus the 4 in vita-lis may be the stem vowel 4 of vita, but in 
mort-alis it belongs to the suffix; the @ in fidé-lis is the stem vowel 


of fid-és, but in patru-élis it belongs to the suffix. 

2. By dissimilation alis becomes Aris after 1, as in salit-aris ; arius 
is an extension of Aris. 

3. Adjectives formed with these suffixes often become nouns, especially 
those in arius, arium, 4lis, and ile: statu-drius, a statuary ; libr-arium, 
a bookcase, from liber, a book ; mort-alis, a mortal, a human being ; ov-ile, 
@ sheepfold, from oy-is, a sheep. 


349. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 


nus a-nus é-nus I-nus ci-nus 
er-nus t-er-nus ur-nus t-ur-nus 
in the formation of adjectives: 

vér-nus, of spring, vernal, from vér, spring 
urb-anus, of a city, ‘* urb-s, city 
terr-énus, of the earth, earthy, “Sterns, the earth 
mar-lnus, of the sea, marine, ‘¢ mar-e, the sea 
vati-cinus, prophetical, ‘© yaté-s, vati-s, prophet 
acer-nus, of maple, acer, maple 
hodi-ernus, of this day, ‘*  hodi-é, this day, to-day 
pater-nus, of a father, paternal, ‘‘ pater, Sather 
hes-ternus, of yesterday, ‘¢ her-i for hes-i, yesterday 
ebur-nus, of wory, sc ebur, wory 
noct-ur-nus, by night, nightly, ‘* nox, noct-is, night 
dii-turnus, lasting, ity a long time 


1. The basis of all these suffixes is nus; ci-nus is from co-nus; it adds 
nus to co, the stem of cus; see 350; er-nus and ter-nus follow the analogy 
of such words as ac-er-nus and pa-ter-nus, while ur-nus and t-ur-nus 


follow eb-ur-nus and noc-t-ur-nus. 
2. The suffix cinus is sometimes extended to cinius: vati-cinius, 


prophetic. 


3. Many adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 


and some words thus formed are always nouns in classical Latin: insul- 
anus, an islander, from insul-a; urb-anus, a citizen, from urb-s; rég-ina, 
a queen, from réx, rég-is; medic-ina, medicine, from medi-cus, a physician. 
4. Here may be mentioned the kindred suffixes Onus, Gna, tinus, tina: 
patr-Gnus, patron, from pater; matr-Ona, matron, from mater; trib-iinus, 
head of a tribe, tribune, from tribus, a tribe ; fort-iina, from fors, chance. 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.—12 
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350. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
‘of the suffixes 


cus i-cus t-icus ivus t-Ivus ius cius i-cius I-cius ti-cius 


in the formation of adjectives: 


civi-cus, of a citizen, from civi-s, citizen 
bell-icus, of war, military, ‘*  bell-um, war 
céna-ticus, relating to dinner, ECSncenas dinner 
fést-ivus, pleasing, ‘« fést-us, Sestive 
tempes-tivus, timely, ‘* tempus, tempes, time 
rég-ius, kingly, royal, ‘¢ Yéx, rég-is, king 
ora-tor-ius, of an orator, ‘¢  ora-tor, orator 
cén-sor-ius, of @ censor, ‘¢  cén-sor, censor 
sodali-cius, of a@ companion, ‘*  sodali-s, companion 
patr-i-cius, patrician, se pater; Sather 
nov-i-cius, new, inexperienced, ‘* nov-us, new 
dédi-ti-cius, surrendered, ‘¢  dédi-tus, given up 


1. For ivus and t-ivus, see 331 and 331, 2. 

2. The other suffixes are only different forms and combinations of cus 
and ius, both of which are in common use in kindred languages ; t-icus and 
t-I-cius obtain the t from participial stems; cius is an extension of cus; 
ius added to verbal nouns in tor and sor gives rise to the compound sufiix, 
t6r-ius, sOr-ius, which may be applied directly to verb stems. Thus 6ra- 
tor-ius is derived from the verb Gra-re through the verbal noun, 6ra-tor; 
see 334, 5. 

8. A few adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and a few words thus formed are always used as nouns in classical Latin: 
rus-ticus, countryman, peasant, from rus, the country; patr-i-cius, patri- 
cian, from pater, father ; rég-ia, royal palace, from réx, king ; audi-tor-ium, 
audience-room, from audi-tor, hearer. 


351. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 


ter tris es-ter es-tris énsis 
in the formation of adjectives: 
palis-ter, marshy, from palis, marsh 
peers \ of a horseman “ h 
Seaescria : ques, orseman 
camp-ester, of a level field, level, ‘¢ camp-us, level field 
sily-estris, of a forest, wooded, “  silv-a, Sorest 
castr-énsis, of or in the camp, ‘*  castr-a, camp 


«i Ao eos 


4 


fel 1 


r 


ae age nies 


ay, 


* 


| 
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1. A few words formed from these suffixes are uniformly used as nouns, 
while a few others are occasionally so used: paliis-tria, marshy places, from 
paliis, marsh ; eques-ter, knight, from eques, horseman. 

2. The endings ter, tris, es-ter, and es-tris are different forms of the 
same suffix; the development of es-ter and es-tris from ter and tris is seen 
by comparing eques-ter and eques-tris, in which es belongs to the stem, 
with camp-ester and silv-estris, in which it is a part of the suffix; énsis 
is from *ent-ti-s, in which t-t becomes s. 


352. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 
ilis s-ilis 1 t-ilis! at-ilis ! ti-mus i-ti-mus 


in the formation of adjectives : 


hum-ilis, low, lowly, from hum-us, the earth, ground 
dap-s-ilis, sumptuous, ‘¢ dap-s, feast 

aqua-tilis, living in water, to agua, water 

sax-at-ilis, living among rocks, ‘‘ sax-um, rock 

op-timus, richest, best, ‘¢  op-is, of wealth, help 
mari-timus, maritime, ‘¢ mare for mari, sea 

lég-i-timus, lawful, “¢  1éx, lég-is, law 


353. Adjectives from proper names generally end in 


anus, ianus, inus as, aeus, €us ius, iacus, icus €nsis, iénsis: 
Sull-dnus, of Sulla, from Sulla, Sulla 
Mari-anus, of Marius, ‘¢ Marius, Marius 
Cicer6n-idnus, Ciceronian, ‘¢ = Cicero, Cicero 
Lat-inus, Latin, ‘6 Latium, Latium. 
Fidén-as, of Fidenae, ‘¢ —- Fidénae, Fidenae 
Smyrn-aeus, Smyrnean, ‘¢ ~=Smyrna, Smyrna 
Pythagor-éus, Pythagorean, “Pythagoras, Pythagoras 
Corinth-ius, Corinthian, ‘¢ ~ Corinthus, Corinth 
Corinth-iacus, Corinthian, ‘¢ Corinthus, Corinth 
Britann-icus, British, ‘«  Britannus, a Briton 
Cann-énsis, of Cannae, ‘6 ~=6Cannae, Cannae 
Athen-iénsis, Athenian, “©  Athénae, Athens 


1. Anus and ianus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons; but others also occur. 

2. Many adjectives from names of places become Patrial Nouns in the 
plural and designate the citizens of those places : ROm-ani, the Romans, 
from Rodm-a; Lat-ini, the Latins, from Lat-ium. 


1 On these suffixes, see 329, 3. 
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354. The names of the Roman Gentes or Clans always ended in 
ius, masculine, and ia, feminine: 


Aemil-ius, Aemil-ia App-ius, App-ia Cass-ius, Cass-ia 
Cornél-ius, Cornél-ia Fab-ius, Fab-ia Til-ius, Iul-ia 


1. These forms in ius and ia are often used as adjectives: circus Flami- 
nius, the Flaminian circus; via Appia, the Appian way. 

2. Many of the names of the Roman gentes were derived from common 
nouns or from adjectives: Wirgin-ius, Virgin-ia, from virgo, maiden; 
Claud-ius, Claud-ia, from claud-us, lame. 

8. The name of the gens to which a Roman citizen belonged formed one 
of the three names which he regularly bore: the first, or praen6men, desig- 
nating the individual; the second, or n6men, the géns; and the-third, or 
cogn6men, the family. Thus Publius Cornélius Scipio was Publius 
of the Scipio family of the Cornelian gens. 

4. Many Roman family names, cOgno6mina, like the English surnames 
Smith, Carpenter, and Green, are derived from common nouns or adjec- 
tives: Cornicen, Horn-blower; Figulus, Potter; Capit-6, Big-head ; 
Lupus, Wolf; Taurus, Bull; Niger, Black. 

5. Some personal names, praenOmina, are also derived from common 
nouns or adjectives: Aulus, Flute; Marcus, Hammer; Quintus, Fijth. 

6. In writing, personal names are generally represented by abbreviations: 


A. = Aulus M. = Marcus S. (Sex.) = Sextus 
Ap. = Appius M’. = Manius Ser. = Servius 
Cc. = Gaius! Mam. = Mamercus Sp. = Spurius 
Cn. = Gnaeus! N. = Numerius ae = Titus 
D. = Decimus Tl, = Publius Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius 
L. = Licius Q. (Qu.) = Quintus 


7. Sometimes an AgnOmen or surname was added to the three regular 
names. Thus Scipis received the surname Africanus from his victories in 
Africa: Piiblius Cornélius Scipid Africanus. 

8. An adopted son took the full name of his adoptive father, and an 
agnomen in anus formed from the name of hisown géns. Thus Octavius, 
when adopted by Caesar, became Gaius Itlius Caesar Octavianus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gaius Iulius Caesar Octavianus Augustus. 

9. Women were generally known by the name of their géns. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply Itlia; of Cornélius Scipis, Cornélia. 
Two daughters in any family of the Cornelian géns would be known as 
Cornélia and Cornélia Secunda or Minor. 


1 On the use of C for G, see 5, 1 and 3. 
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Adjectives from Adverbs and Prepositions 


355. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions with the following suffixes : 


nus a-neus arius er-nus ter-nus tur-nus ti-nus 
ter-nus, three-fold, from ter, three times 
extr-aneus, 5 2 ; 
ae \ from without, external, ‘  extr-a, on the outside 

extr-arius, 
hodi-ernus, of this day, _% — hodi-é, this day, to-day 
hes-ternus, of yesterday, ss heri for hes-i, yesterday 
dit-turnus, 

: es aE , 
dia-tinus, \ lasting, dit, a long time 


DERIVATION AND HISTORY OF LATIN VERBS 


356. The oldest Latin verbs were all inherited from the parent 
speech. They comprise three classes: 


I. Root Verbs, in which the bare root is the present stem. 
II. Thematic Verbs, in which the present stem ends in the thematic 
vowel. 
III. Verbs whose present stem is formed with the suffix io. 


I. —Root Verbs 


357. In Root Verbs personal endings are added directly to the bare 
root, which forms the present stem. This is the most primitive form of 
verbal inflection known in our family of languages, and has almost dis- 
appeared from the Latin. Only a few isolated forms of irregular verbs 
remain, of which the following are the most important: 


1. From the root es, to be: es =es-8, es-t, es-tis, es-te, es-t6, es-tdte. 
2. From the root 6d, és, to eat: 6-s = éd-s, &s-t, Es-tis, Es-te, Es-td, 
- €s-tote. 
8. From the root i, to go: i-s, it, I-mus, i-tis, I-te, 1, 1-t6, 1-tote. 
4. From the root fer, to bear: fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, fer-te, fer, fer-to, 
fer-tote, with a few passive forms. 
5. From the root vel, vol, to wish: vol-t, vul-t, vol-tis, vul-tis. 
6. From the root d6, da, to give: d6, da-s = do-s, da-t, da-mus, da-tis, 
da-nt, da, da-te, da-t6, da-tote. 


Nore. — Many forms from these roots are thematic, as 5-u-m, s-u-mus, 
8-u-nt, etc. 
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II. — Thematic Verbs 


358. The Present Stem ends in the thematic vowel, which was orig- 
inally e or o, but in Latin it generally takes the form of ioru. The 
personal endings are added to this vowel. This class includes most verbs 
of the Third Conjugation: 


rég-e-re, to rule; rég-i-t, rég-i-mus, rég-i-tis, rég-u-nt. 


III. — Verbs formed with the suffix io 


359. This class includes four sub-divisions: 


1. A group of A-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 0, from 4-io, 
in the first person singular of the Present tense and in 4 in the other 
persons : 
hiare, to gape; present stem, hi-o, hi-a: hi-d,1 hi-d-mus, hi-a-tis 
lavare, to wash; ‘ “¢  lav-o, lav-a: lav-6, lav-amus, lav-a-tis 


2. A group of E-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in eo, from @-io 
or e-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in é in the 
other persons: 
favére, to favor; present stem, fav-eo, fav-6: fav-ed,1 fay-é-mus, fav-é-tis 
vidére, to see; ue ‘¢  yid-eo, vid-é: vid-e6, vid-é-mus, vid-é-tis 

Nore 1.— A few verbs formed with the suffix e-id are causative in mean- 
ing: mon-e6, mon-é-re, to cause to remember, from the root men, remem- 
ber; noc-e6, noc-é-re, to cause to suffer, from nec, death, ruin. 

Nore 2. —In Causative verbs, the root vowel e takes its ablaut form 0; 
see 326, 3. Hence the root men becomes mon in mon-e6; nec becomes 
noc in noc-e6. 


3. A group of I-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in io, from 
i-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense, in iu in the third 
person plural, and in i in the other persons: 


venire, to come; pres. stem ven-io, ven-iu, ven-i: ven-id, ven-i-mus, ven-iu-nt 


Norn. — In a few verbs in i6, the thematic vowel takes the place of 1: 
capere, to take: cap-id, cap-i-mus, cap-i-tis, cap-iu-nt. 


4. Probably a very few U-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 
0, from io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in the 
thematic vowel in the other persons : 


suere, to sew, su-d, su-i-mus, su-i-tis, su-u-nt 


1 Observe that the first person singular of the Present has 6, but that its stem 
has oO, 
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Nors. — The four groups of inherited verbs just mentioned — viz. a group 
of a-verbs, or verbs of the First Conjugation, a group of e-verbs, or verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, a group of i-verbs, or verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation, and a very few u-verbs of the Third Conjugation — served the 
Romans for all time as models for the formation of new verbs from the 
stems of nouns and adjectives. Thus all the Latin verbs were either in- 
herited by the Romans or made by them on inherited models. 


THE FORMATION OF VERBS FROM THE STEMS OF NOUNS 
: AND ADJECTIVES 


360. A-Verbs are generally formed from a-stems, but sometimes 
from other vowel stems and even from consonant stems, especially 
from n- and s-stems: 


cur-6, -a-re, to care for, from cir-a, care 
lacrim-6, -a-re, to shed tears, s¢_lacrim-a, tear 
numer-6, -d-re, to number, s+ numer-us, number 
ley-6, -4-re, to lighten, ‘6 ley-is, light 
aestu-0, -a-re, to rage, se aestu-s, a raging 
nomin-6, -d-re, to name, se nomen, name 
oner-0, -a-re, to burden, ‘¢ onus, oner-is, burden 


361. E-Verbs are generally formed from o-stems,' rarely from 
consonant stems: 


alb-e6, -é-re, to be white, from alb-us, white 
claud-e6, -é-re, to be lame, ‘6 claud-us, lame 
flor-e6,  -é-re, to flower, ‘¢ 6flds, flor-is, flower 
lic-e6, -é-re, to be light, se jux.. lue-is, light 


1. E-Verbs are generally intransitive; indeed, from the same stem are 
sometimes formed an a-Verb with a transitive meaning and an e-Verb with 
an intransitive meaning : 


alb-e6,  -6-re, to be white, \ Satie alias anit 
alb-6, -a-re, to make white, | : 
clar-e6,  -é-re, to be bright, \ iC clara bright 
clar-6,  -a-re, to make bright, : 


362. I-Verbs are generally formed from i-stems; but sometimes 
from o-stems, u-stems and consonant stems: 
fin-id, fin-i-re, to finish, from fin-is, end 
lén-id, _‘1én-i-re, to make gentle, ‘¢ _ lén-is, gentle 


1 Remember that o-stems have an ablaut form in e. 
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serv-i6, sery-1-re, to serve, from sery-us, servant 
gest-i0, gest-I-re, to gesture, ‘¢  gest-us, gesture 
clistdd-id, ciistdd-i-re, to guard, ‘¢  custos, guard 


363. U-Verbs are formed from u-stems: 


met-ud, met-u-ere, to fear, from met-us, Sear 
stat-u6,  stat-u-ere, to place, ‘* stat-us, _ position, place 


364. Frequentatives, or Intensives, denote Repeated, Continued, 
or Intense Action. They are of the First Conjugation, and are 
formed from verb stems or roots with the following suffixes: 


to so ito tito sitd 
cap-to, to snatch, from cap-ere, to take 
da-to, to give frequently, ‘6 da-re, to give 
cur-s6, to run about, So) @ur-rere, to run 
ag-ito, to move violently, ‘¢  ag-ere, to move, drive 
scrip-titd,! to write often, ‘¢  scrib-ere, to write 
cur-sitd, to run hither and thither, ‘*  cur-rere, to run 


1. Frequentatives were originally denominatives formed from the parti- 
ciple in tus or sus, but it6 became an independent suffix and was added to 
the stems of verbs, regardless of the form of the participle; hence ag-it6, 
not ac-td. The extension of to or so by it6 gives the compound suffix titd 
or sit6, but some verbs formed with these suffixes may be explained as de- 
rivatives from other frequentatives. Thus cant-it6 may be formed from 
cant-6, a frequentative from can-6 ; curs-it6 from curs-6 from cur-r6. 

2. A few Intensives of the Third Conjugation, denoting Eager rather 
than Repeated action, end in ess6, rarely iss6: fac-ess6, to do or perform 
eagerly, from fac-ere, to do, perform; incip-iss6, to begin eagerly, from 
incip-ere, to begin. 


365. Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the Beginning of the 
action. They are regularly formed from the present stem of 
verbs by adding sco: 


gela-sco, to begin to freeze, from gela-re, to freeze 
calé-sco, to begin to be warm, ‘¢  calé-re, to be warm 
viré-sc6, to grow green, ‘6 viré-re, to be green 
obdormi-sed, to fall asleep, ‘* obdormi-re, to sleep 


1. The endings 4sc6, €sc6, and isc6, including the stem vowel of the 
primitive, finally became independent suffixes, and were added to the stems 
of verbs and apparently to the stems of nouns without regard to the char- 


1 Remember that before t, g becomes ¢ and b becomes p; see 55, 1. 
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acter of the stem vowel: trem-ésc6, trem-iscé, to begin to tremble, from 
trem-ere, to tremble ; puer-asc6, to reach boyhood, from puer, a boy. 


366. Desideratives, denoting a Desire to perform the action, 
end in turid or surid: 


émp-turid,! to desire to purchase, from em-ere, to purchase 
scrip-turio, to desire to write, ‘¢ scrib-ere, to write 
é-surid,? to desire to eat, ‘¢ ed-ere, to eat 


3867. Diminutives, denoting a feeble action, end in ills: 


cant-ill-d, -are, to sing feebly, from cant-are, to sing 
conscrib-ill-6, -are, to scribble, ‘* conscrib-ere, to write 


1. Diminutives in ill6 are probably formed from verb stems through 
diminutive verbal nouns. 


368. Denominatives are also formed with the suffixes ico 
and igo: 


medic-or, medic-ari, to heal, from medic-us, physician 
claud-ic6, claud-icare, to be lame, ‘“¢ claud-us, lame 
-rémig-0, remig-are, to be anoarsman, ‘* rémex, oarsman 
mit-ig6, mit-igare, to make gentle, ‘¢  mit-is, gentle 


1. Observe that in medic-or the letters ic belong to the stem of medic-us, 
while in claud-ic6 they have become a part of the suffix ic6; also that in 
rémig-6 the letters ig belong to the stem of rémex, while in mit-ig6 they 
have become a part of the suffix ig6. 
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369. Many compound words are formed by uniting two or more 
stems and adding the suffixes of inflection when needed. The stem 
vowel of the first member of the compound generally disappears be- 
fore a vowel and generally fakes the form of i before a consonant: 


magn-animus, from magno-animo-s, magnanimous, o disappears 


grand-aevus, ‘6  grandi-aevo-s, of great age, i disappears 
omni-poténs, “© omni-potent-s, omnipotent, i retained 
corni-cen, ‘6 cornu-cen, trumpeter, yi changed to i 
capri-cornus, ‘*  capro-cornu-s, capri-corn, o changed toi 


1#m-p-turid; p is generally thus developed between m and t; see 52, 5. 
2 B-suri6, from *éd-turid, from 6d, the strong form of the root of ed-0; for 
euphonic changes, see 52, 1. 
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1. Consonant stems generally assume i before another consonant, as, 
honGr-i-ficus, honorable. 

2. The ending of the second member is sometimes slightly changed, espe- 
cially in compound adjectives, which regularly pass into the I-Declension : 
multi-form-is, with many forms. 

3. Compounds in ex,! dex, fex, cen, cida, and cola deserve notice: 
rém-ex, oarsman; iti-dex, judge; arti-fex, artist; corni-cen, cornet- 
player; homi-cida, man-slayer; agri-cola, tiller of the soil. 

4, Note also compound adjectives in ceps,? fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and 
volus: parti-ceps, taking part; auri-fer, bearing gold; armi-ger, carrying 
arms, armor-bearer ; fati-dicus, prophesying ; miri-ficus, causing wonder ; 
bene-volus, well-wishing. 


370. Compound words are also formed by prefixing an inde- 
clinable particle to an inflected word with which it could not be 
used separately in the same sense: 

Im-memor, wn-mindful ; in-somnis, sleep-less ; inter-régnum, an inter- 
regnum, the interval between two reigns; per-nox, lasting all night; per- 
facilis, very easy ; ad-esse, to be present; €-discere, to learn thoroughly. 


371. Compound words are also formed by uniting two or more 
words which already sustain to each other some syntactical 
relation : 

Duo-decim, twelve; Mars-piter, father Mars; postri-dié, on the fol- 
lowing day; quot-annis, yearly, on all years; magn-operé = magno opere, 
greatly ; Aé-nusd = dé nové, a-new. 

1. In these examples observe that words, not stems, are united: duo and 
decem; Mars and pater. 

2. Compounds formed by the union of two or more words are sometimes 


called Syntactic Compounds. Many such were formed by the Romans during 
the classical period. 


372. Compound Nouns and Adjectives may be divided according 
to their meaning into three classes: 

1. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by the 
first: inter-réx, interrex; bene-volus, well-wishing; per-magnus, very 
great ; in-dignus, unworthy. 


1 Ex (ig-is), dex (dic-is), fex (fic-is), cen, cid-a, and col-a are derived from 
the verbal roots seen in ag-ere, to drive; Aic-ere, to tell; fac-ere, to make; 
can-ere, to sing, play ; caed-ere, to slay, and col-ere, to cultivate. 

2 Cep-s, fer, ger, dic-us, fic-us, and vol-us are from the roots of cap-ere, 
to take; fer-re, to bear; ger-ere, to carry ; Aic-ere, to tell; fac-ere, to make, 
and vol-6, vel-le, to wish. 
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2. Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the first 
as object: prin-ceps, taking the first place ; belli-ger, waging war; homi- 
cida, one who slays a man ; agri-cola, one who tills the Jjield. 

3. Possessive Compounds, generally best rendered by supplying having or 
possessing : a€ni-pés, having bronze feet ;1 celeri-pés, swift-footed j ali-pés, 
wing-footed, having wings for feet; magn-animus, having a great soul. 


373. Compound Verbs. — Verbs in general are compounded only 
with prepositions, originally adverbs: ? 


Ab-ire, to go away ;? ex-ire, to go out;? prdd-ire, to go forth; con- 
vocare, to call together ; dé-cidere, to fall off; prae-dicere, to foretell. 


1. But a few compounds of facid and fi6 contain a verbal form in e or é: 
cale-facere, to make warm; cale-fieri, to become warm; cOnsué-facere, 
to accustom. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: satis facere or satis-facere, to satisfy, do enough 
for; animum advertere or anim-advertere, to notice, turn the mind to. 

8. Verbs in fic6, like the following, are probably best explained as de- 
nominatives:* aedi-ficare, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-ficare, to enlarge, 
from amplificus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel 
changes in accordance with phonetic law; see 281. 


374. Prepositions in Composition. — The following facts in regard 
to the Form and Meaning of prepositions in composition are added 
for reference: 


1. A, ab, abs. Form: a before m and v, and before f in the verb sum; 
abs before c, q, t, and, with the loss of b, also before p; ab in other 
situations. Meaning: away, off: a-mittere, to send away; abs-condere, 
to hide away ; ab-esse, to be away; a-ful, I have been away; abs-portare, 
as-portare, to carry off; in adjectives, generally negative: a-méns, without 
mind, frantic; ab-similis, wn-like. 

2. Ad. Form: generally unchanged, but d@ is assimilated before c, gen- 
erally before p and t, and sometimes before g, 1, r, and s, and generally 
dropped before gn, sc, sp, and st. Meaning: to, toward, to one’s self; on, 


1 Observe the force of the compound. Aénus pés means a brazen foot, but 
ee Des means having brazen feet. 

2 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs. 

8 Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, 
etc., away, out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, 
and are auxiliary to the case endings; see 312. 

4 In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 
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at, near, in addition: ad-diicere, to lead to; ac-cipere, to receive ; ad- 
gerere or ag-gerere, to carry to; a-spicere, to look at; ad-discere, to 
learn in addition. 

3. Ante. Form: unchanged except in anti-cipare, to take before, and 
sometimes in composition with stare. Meaning: before, in preference to: 
ante-currere, to run before; ante-habére, to prefer. 

4. Circum. Form: sometimes circu in composition with ed, ire. Mean- 
ing: round, about: circum-mittere, to send round; circum-ire or circu- 
Ire, to go round. 

5. Com, con, co. Form: com before b, m, p, and in com-edere, to 
eat up; m assimilated before r and sometimes before 1; co betore vowels, 
except in com-edere, before h, gn, and sometimes before n; con in other 
situations. Meaning: together, with, in various senses: com-bibere, to 
drink together ; co-Ire, to go together; con-loqui, col-loqul, to talk with 
or together ; completely, thoroughly: con-citare, to rouse thoroughly ; con- 
dénsus, very dense. 

6. E, ex. Form: ex before vowels and before c, h, p, q, 8, t, and with 
assimilation before f; e before the other consonants. Meaning: out, forth, 
without, free from: ex-Ire, to go out or forth; ex-sanguis, without blood ; 
thoroughly, completely, successfully; ex-Urere, to burn up; ef-ficere, to do 
successfully ; 6-dirus, very hard. 

7. In. Form: n is generally assimilated before m, often before r and 
sometimes before 1, generally changed to m before b and p, otherwise un- 
changed. Meaning: in, into, on, at, against: in-colere, to dwell in; in- 
ridére or ir-ridére, to laugh at; im-pUgnare, to jight against. 

8. Inter. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legere, to wnderstand. 
Meaning: between, together, sometimes involving interruption or ruin: 
inter-venire, to come between; inter-dicere, to forbid, inter-dict; inter- 
Ire, to perish. 

9. Ob, obs. Form: generally ob, but b is assimilated before c, f, zg, 
and p and dropped in o-mittere, to omit; obs in obs-oléscere, to grow old, 
and with the loss of b in os-tendere, to display. Meaning: before, in the 
way, against: of-ferre, to bring before; ob-stare, to stand in the way; 
op-ptugnare, to fight against ; down, conpletely : oc-cidere, to cut down. 

10. Per. Form: generally unchanged, but sometimes r is assimilated 
before 1 and dropped before i consonant in compounds of ivtirere, as 
peritirere, péierere, to swear falsely. Meaning: through, thoroughly; 
sometimes with the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legere 
or pel-legere, to read through; per-discere, to learn thoroughly; per- 
fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

11. Post. Form: generally unchanged. Meaning: after, behind: post- 
habére, to place after, esteem less. 

12. Prod, prd6. Form: generally pr6, but pr6d, the original form, 1s 
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retained in a few words before vowels. Meaning: forth, forward, before, 
for: prod-ire, to go forth; prScurrere, to run forward; pr6-pignare, 
to fight in front of, to fight for; pr6é-hibére, to hold aloof, to prohibit. 

13. Sub, subs. Form: generally sub, but b is assimilated before c, f, 
g, and p, and often before m and r. B is dropped before sp; subs, short- 
ened to sus or su, occurs in a few words. Meaning: under, down, from 
under, in place of, secretly, somewhat, slightly: sub-ire, to go under ; sub- 
dicere, to draw from under, withdraw ; su-spicere, to look up ; sus-cipere, 
to undertake ; sub-stituere, to substitute; sub-ripere, to take away secretly 5 
sub-difficilis, somewhat difficult. 

14, Trans. Form: generally unchanged, but tran is the usual form 
before s, and tra is often used before d, i consonant, 1, m, and n. 
Meaning: across, through, completely: trans-currere, to run across; tran- 
silire, to leap across; tra-dicere, to lead across; trans-igere, to transact, 
Jinish. ~ 


375. The following inseparable Particles occur in composition : 


1. Ambi. Form: generally amb before vowels and am before conso- 
nants, but an is used before c, q, and f. Meaning: arownd, rownd, on 
both sides, in two directions: amb-ire, to go round; amb-igere, to act 
in two ways, to hesitate; am-putare, to cut round or off; an-quirere, to 
search round. 

2. Au: away, from: au-fugere, to flee away. 

3. Dis, di. Form: dis before p, q, t, before s followed by a vowel, 
and sometimes before i consdnant, but s is assimilated before f and changed 
to r before a vowel; di in most other situations. Meaning: apart, asunder, 
between, sometimes negative and sometimes intensive: dis-tinére, to hold 
apart; dif-fugere, to flee asunder; dir-imere, to take in pieces, destroy; 
difficilis, dif-ficult, not easy; di-laudare, to praise highly. 

4. In. Form: n dropped before gn; otherwise like the preposition in. 
Meaning: not, wn-: I-gn6scere, not to know, to pardon; im-memor, 
un-mindful ; in-imicus, un-friendly. 

5. Por. Form: r assimilated before 1 and s. Meaning: forth, before, 
near: pol-licéri, to hold forth, promise; pos-sidére, to sit near, possess ; 
por-rigere, to hold forth, to offer. 

6. Red, re. Form: red before vowels, before h and in red-dere; re 
in other situations. Meaning: back, again, in return, sometimes not, un-: 
red-ire, to go back; re-ficere, to repair, to make again; re-signare, to 
unseal. 

7. S&éd, sé: generally sé; apart, aside: s€-cédere, to go apart, se-cede ; 
séd-itid, a going apart, sedition. 

8. Vé: not, without; vé-sanus, not sane; vé-cors, without heart, 
senseless. 
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PART’ EV: —SYNTAX 
SYNTAX OF SENTENCES ° 
I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 


376. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 


377. A sentence is a word, or a combination of words, express- 
ing either a single thought or two or more thoughts. 


1. A simple sentence expresses a single thought : 
Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. 


2. A compound sentence consists of two or mere simple sentences : 

Ego régés éiéci, vos tyrannds intrddicitis, J have banished kings, you 
introduce tyrants. 

3. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 

Miltiadés acctisatus est, Miltiades was accused. 


4, An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a question: 
Quis nodn paupertatem extiméscit, who does not fear poverty ? 


5. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command or entreaty : 
Libera rem publicam mett, free the republic from fear. 

6. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclamation: 
Reliquit quos virds, what men he has left ! 


378. Simple Interrogative sentences are generally introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or by an inter- 
rogative particle, ne, ndn-ne, or num: ne asking for information; 
nonne generally implying an affirmative answer, and num a nega- 
tive answer: 

Quis doctior Aristotele fuit, who was more learned than Aristotle 2? Quid 
tandem té impedit, what, pray, hinders you ? Hora quota est, what time is 
it? Ubinam gentium sumus, where in the world are we ? Estisne vos légati 


wish to be renowned ? Num igitur peccamus, are we then at fault ? 


1. But questions in Latin, as in English, sometimes dispense with the in- 
terrogative word, especially in impassioned discourse: 
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Ego non poter6, shall I not be able? Vis récté vivere, do you wish to live 
rightly ? 


2. The particle ne is regularly appended to the emphatic word of the sen- 
teuce ; appendeg to non it forms n6n-ne. It is, however, sometimes added 
to other interrogative words without affecting their meaning, as in utrum-ne, 
quanta-ne, etc. 

2 3. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, is often found in 
interrogative sentences, as in the second example. 

4. Nam appended to an interrogative also adds emphasis, as in ubinam 
in the fourth example. 

5. For two interrogatives in the same clause, and for an interrogative 
with tantus, see 511, 3 and 4. 


379. Answers.—In replying to a question of fact the Latin 
usually repeats some emphatic word, or its equivalent, often with 
prorsus, vero, and the like, or, if negative, with non: 

Nempe negas, do you indeed deny? Prorsus nego, certainly I deny; 
C. Tuse. 5, 5. Possumusne esse titi, can we be safe? Non possumus, we 
can not; C. Ph. 12,12. Tuam vestem détraxit tibi, did he strip your garment 
from you? Factum, he did, lit. done = it was done; T. Eun. 707. 


1. Sometimes the simple particle is used—affirmatively, sané, etiam, 
ita, vér6, certé, etc. ; negatively, n6n, minimé, etc. : 
Visne sermoni démus operam sedentés, do you wish us to (that we should) 


attend to the conversation sitting? Sané quidem, yes indeed; ©. Leg. 2, 1. 
Vénitne, has he come? Non, no; Pl. Ps. 1067. 


380. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alterna- 
tive. The first clause generally has utrum or ne, or it omits the 
particle; the second generally has an, as follows: 


utrum, an, 
ne, an, ; whether, or 
a] an, 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours? ROmamne 
renio, an hic maneam, am I going to Rome or am Ito remain here? Haec 
yéra, an falsa sunt, are these things true or false? 


esta. negative in the second clause gives an n6n, very rarely nec-ne: 
Isne est quem quaeré, an non, ts he the one whom I seek or not? T. Ph, 852. 
Sunt haec tua verba, necne, are these your words, or not? C. Tuse. 3, 18. 


2. In poetry and later prose the first clause may have utrum-ne, or 
utrum... ne, and the second an: 
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Utrumne persequémur Stium, an, etc., shall we enjoy our leisure, or, etc. P 
Utrum praedicemne, an taceam, shall I make it known, or be silent? 


3. By the omission of the first clause, the second sometimes stands alone 
with an in the sense of or, and sometimes an is used to introduce inter- 
rogative sentences which do not seem to involve an ellipsis: 

Quid ais, what do you say? An vénit Pamphilus, or has Pamphilus come? 

4. By the omission of the second clause, the first sometimes stands alone 
with utrum : 

Utrum hoc bellum non est, tis not this war? C. Ph. 8, 2, 7. 

5. One or two rare forms occur in poetry, as ne... ne, in Vergil, and 

. . ne, once in Horace: 


listitiaene prius mirer belline, should I more admire your regard for jus- 
tice or your martial deeds? V. 11,126. Maidra minorane fama, are they supe- 
rior or inferior to their fame? H. B.1, 11. 


6. Disjunctive, or Compound Questions, are sometimes extended to three 
or more members. Indeed Cicero, Prd Domé, 22, 57, has a question of this 
kind with eight members. 


II. ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


381. The Simple Sentence, alike in its most simple and in its 
most expanded form, consists of two distinct parts, expressed or 
implied, and of only two: . 


1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks. 
2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject. 


382. The Simple or unmodified Subject may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, expressed or implied, or some word or words used as a 
noun; and the Simple or unmodified Predicate may be either a 
verb alone or a suitable verb, generally sum, with a Predicate 
Noun or a Predicate Adjective : 


Cluilius moritur, Oluilius dies. Ego scrib6, Twrite. Vicimus, we have con-- 
quered. Dolére malum est, to suffer is an evil. Vita cara est, life is dear. 


1. In these examples observe that the subjects are Cluilius, ego, the 
pronoun implied in vici-mus, the Infinitive dolére used as a noun, and 
vita. These subjects are all in the Nominative, according to 387. 

2. Observe that the predicates are moritur, scribd, vicimus, malum 
est and cara est. Malum, thus used, is called a Predicate Noun, and cara 
a Predicate Adjective. 
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383. The Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
one or more modifiers, generally an adjective, a noun in apposition, 
or a Genitive: 


Albanus réx moritur, the Alban king dies. Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius 
the king dies. Perutiles Xenophontis libri sunt, the books of Xenophon are 
very useful. 

1. Observe that the complex subjects are Albanus réx, Cluilius 18x, 
and Xenoph6ntis libri. 

2.. In distinction from a predicate noun, or a predicate adjective, any 
noun or adjective used simply as a modifier of the subject, or of any other 
noun, is called an Attributive Noun or Adjective. 

3. A noun or pronoun, used to describe or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is said to be in Apposition with it 
and is called an Appositive: Cluilius réx, Cluilius the king. Appositives 
therefore form one variety of attributive nouns. 


384. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers. These may be objective modifiers, adverbial 
moditiers, or both: 

Gloria virttitem sequitur, glory follows merit. Sapientés féliciter vivunt, 
the wise live happily. In his castris Cluilius moritur, in this camp Cluilius 
dies. Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, the bridge well-nigh offered a passage 
to the enemy. 


1. Here observe that the modifier in the first example is the object virta- 
tem, in the second the adverb féliciter, in the third the adverbial expres- 
sion in his castris, and in the fourth the direct object iter, the indirect 
object hostibus, and the adverb paene. 

2. All nouns may be modified like the subject ; see 383. 

8. All adjectives may be modified by adverbs, and some adjectives may 
be modified by certain oblique cases: 

Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently humble. Semper avidi laudis fuistis, 
you have always been desirous of praise. Habétis duacem memorem vestri, 
you have a leader mindful of you. 


Ill. ELEMENTS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 


385. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more inde- 
pendent sentences, combined without any change of form: 

Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Audendum est aliquid, aut omnia patienda, something 
must be risked, or everything must be endured. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 13 
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386. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more sen- 
tences so combined that one of them retains its independent form 
while the others are made subordinate to it: 


Priusquam incipias, cOnsultd opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation. 


1. In sentences of this kind the part which makes complete sense, — c6n- 
sult6 opus est, there is need of deliberation, —is called the Principal or 
Independent Clause; and the part which is dependent upon it, — prius- 
quam incipias, before you begin, —is called the Dependent or Subordinate 
Clause. : 

2. The subordinate clause may be the subject or the predicate of the 
compound sentence or the modifier either of the subject or of the predi- 
cate : 


Quid diés ferat,! incertum est, what a day will bring forth is uncertain. 
Exitus fuit dratidnis, sibi nillam cum his amicitiam esse posse,! the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with them. Ego, qui té 
confirm6,! ipse mé non possum, J who encourage you am unable to encour- 
age myself. Zéndnem, cum Athénis essem,! audiébam, J heard Zeno when 
I was at Athens. 


—_ AND PREDICATE— RULES OF AGREEMENT 


SUBJECT NOMINATIVE 


387. Rule. —The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the 
Nominative: 


Romulus régnavit, Romulus reigned. Gloria virtitem sequitur, glory 
follows merit. Ignord quid agas, I do not know how you are. Ego régés 
éiéci, vos tyrannds introducitis, I have banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants; Ad Her. 4, 53, 


1. A Pronominal Subject is seldom expressed, as it is implied in the ending 
of the verb, as in the third example, but it may be expressed for emphasis 
or contrast, as in the last example. 

2. For the different forms of the subject, see $82. 

8. The subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative ; see 415. 


1In the first example, the clause quid diés ferat is the subject; in the second, 
sibi . . . posse is the predicate; in the third, qui . . , cOnfirm6, a modifier of 
the subject; and in the fourth,cum .~_ . essem, a modifier of the predicate. 
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AGREEMENT OF VERB WITH SUBJECT 


388. Rule. —A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person: 


Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. Castor et Pollix 
ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen to fight on horse- 
back ; C.N.D.2,2. Seribam ad té, J shall write to you. 


1. Participles in compound tenses also agree with the subject in gender 
according to 394, 1, as in the second example. 

2. For the pronominal subject implied in the verb, as in the last exam- 
ple, see 387, 1. ; 

3. A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted by impersonal passive 
forms and by certain persons of the active, as the first and third person 
plural Indicative and Subjunctive and the second person singular Subjunctive, 
dicimus, we (people) say; dicunt, they say; dicas, you (any one) may say: 


Ad vesperum pugnatum est, they fought till evening. Quae volumus, 
crédimus, we believe what we wish. Agere quod agas consideraté decet, you 
should do considerately whatever you do; ©. Off. 1, 27. 


4, The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, espe- 
cially est and sunt in proverbs and brief sayings: 


Omnia praeclara rara, all excellent things are rare; ©. Am. 21. Quot homi- 
nés, tot sententiae, as many opinions as men; T. Ph. 454. Ecce tuae litterae, 
lo, your letter; C. Att. 13, 16. 


5. Dic6 and faci6 are often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 


Pauca dé mé, a few words in regard to myself; ©. N.D. 8,2. Quid opus 
est plira, what need of (saying) more ? C. Sen. 1,3. Quae cum dixisset, Cotta 
finem, having thus spoken (when he had thus spoken), Cotta closed (made 
an end); C. N. D. 8, 40. 


6. Faci6 is often omitted in Livy after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, etc.) 
quam, nothing other (more, less, etc.) than, merely ; nihil praeterquam, 
nothing except, merely : 

Nihil alind quam stetérunt parati ad pignandum, they merely stood pre- 
pared for battle; L. 34, 46. 


7. Certain brief forms of expression very often dispense with the verb: 
quid, what ? quid enim, what indeed ? quid ergo, what then ? quid quod, 
_ what of the fact that ? né plira, not to say more; quid hoc ad mé, what 
is this to me ? nihil ad rem, nothing to the subject. 
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389. Synesis.— Sometimes, especially in poetry and in Livy, 
the predicate is construed according to the real meaning of the 
subject without regard to grammatical gender or number. ‘Thus 


1. With collective nouns, iuventiis, multitid6, pars, and the like. 
These, though singular in form, are often plural in sense : 

Iuventiis ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend; V. 2, 63. 
Multitidd abeunt, the multitude depart; L. 24,3. Magna pars abeunt, a large 
part withdraws ; 8. 60, 8. 

Nore. — In the first example, observe that the former of the two verbs is 


in the singular and the latter in the plural, not an uncommon construction 
with collective nouns. 


2. With milia, often masculine in sense: 


Sex milia peditum mdre Macedonum armati fuére, six thousand of the 
infantry were armed in the manner of Macedonians, L. 87, 40. 


Q 


3. With quisque, uterque, alius...alium, alter... alterum, and 
the like: 


Uterque eOrum exercitum @diicunt, each of them leads out his army; 
Caes. C. 3,80. Alius alium domés suas invitant, they invite each other to their 
homes ; 8. 66, 8. 

4. With a singular subject accompanied by an Ablative with cum : 

Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken ; L. 21, 60. 

5. With partim .. . partim in the sense of pars .. . pars: 


Bondrum partim necessaria sunt, partim n6dn necessaria, of good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary ; C. Part. 24, 86. 


6. Occasionally in poetry with a neuter pronoun or adjective limited 
by a Partitive Genitive : 


Quid hic tantum hominum (= tot hominés) incédunt, why are so many 
men coming this way ? Pl. Poen. 619. 


390. The verb agrees, not with its subject, but with the Predi- 
cate Noun, or with a noun after quam, nisi, etc., when that noun 
is nearer than the subject and when the subject is an Infinitive 
or a clause : 


Non omnis error stultitia dicenda est, not every error should be called 
Jolly ; ©. Div. 2,43. Puerl Trdianum dicitur agmen, the boys are called the 
Trojan band; V.5, 602. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing but peace 
was sought; C. Off. 1,28. Contentum suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae; 
to be content with one’s own is the greatest wealth ; ©. Parad. 6, 3. 
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391. The verb often agrees, not with its subject, but with an 
Appositive, regularly when the appositive is oppidum: 


Corinthus, Graeciae limen, exstinctum est, Corinth, the light of Greece, was 
extinguished; C.Man.5,11. Volsinii, oppidum Tuscdrum, concrematum est, 
Volsinii, a town of the Tuscans, was burned. 


392. With two or more subjects, the verb may agree either 
with one subject and be understood with the others, or with all 
the subjects conjointly : 


Homérus fuit et Hésiodus ante R6mam conditam, Homer and Hesiod lived 
before the founding of Rome; C. Tuse.1, 1,3. Aut modrés spectari aut fortina 
solet, either character or fortune is wont to be regarded. Pompéius, Lentulus, 
Scipio periérunt, Pompey, Lentulus, and Scipio perished. Ego et Cicerd 
valémus, Cicero and I are well; C. Fam. 14,5. Ti et Tullia valétis, you and 
Tullia are well. Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, my father and mother are 
dead; T. Eun. 517. Labor yoluptasque inter sé sunt itincta, labor and pleasure 
are joined together; L. 5, 4. 


1. The verb generally agrees with one subject and is understood with the 
others, when it stands before the subjects or between them, as in the first 
example, and when the subjects represent inanimate objects, as in the second 
example. 

2. A verb agreeing conjointly with subjects differing in Person, takes the 
first person rather than the second and the second rather than the third, as 
in the fourth and fifth examples. 

3. A participle in a compound tense, agreeing conjointly with subjects dif- 
fering in Gender, is masculine if the subjects denote persons, otherwise gen- 
erally neuter, as in the sixth and seventh examples. 

4. Two Subjects as a Unit. —Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
Unit or Whole admit a singular verb: 


Cui senatus populusque Romanus praemia dedit, to whom the senate and 
Roman people (i.e. the state as a unit) gave rewards; C. Balb. 4, 10. Sed 
tempus necessitasque postulat, but the time and necessity (i.e. the crisis) 
demand ; ©. Off. 1, 28, 81. 


5. With Aut or Neque. — When subjects connected by aut, vel, neque, 
nec, sive, or seu are of the same person, the verb generally agrees with 
the nearest subject, but when they differ in person, the verb is generally 
plural : 

Aut Britus aut Cassius itidicavit, either Brutus or Cassius judged. Haec 
neque ego neque ti fécimus, neither you nor I have done these things ; T. Ad. 
103. 
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APPOSITIVES AND PREDICATE NOUNS 


393. Rule. — A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predi- 
cate of another noun denoting the same person or thing 
agrees with it in Case: 

Appositives. — Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. Saguntum, 
foederatam civitatem, expugnavit, he took Saguntum, an allied town. ‘The- 
mistoclés véni ad té, J, Themistocles, have come to you; N. 2,9. Venus, 
régina Cnidi, Venus, the queen of Cnidus; H. 1, 80. 

Predicates. — Usus magister est, experience is ua teacher; ©. R. Post. 4, 9. 
Vita magistra est, life is an instructress ; C. Rose. A. 27, 75. Exstitisti tu 
vindex nostrae libertatis, you have appeared as the defender of our liberty. 
Servius réx est déclaratus, Servius was declared king. 


1. An appositive or a predicate noun with different forms for different 
genders must agree in gender as well as in case; as Cluilius réx, Venus 
régina, tisus magister, vita magistra, above. 

2. An appositive or a predicate noun may agree with a pronoun, whether 
expressed or only implied in the ending ofa verb. Thus Themistoclés above 
agrees with a pronoun implied in véni, while vindex agrees with tii ex- 
pressed. 

8. Clauses. — A noun or pronoun may be an appositive or predicate of a 
clause, or a clause an appositive or predicate of a noun or pronoun : 


Céterum, id quod ndn timébant, prope libertas amissa est, but liberty was 
almost lost, that which they did not fear; L. 2,8. Facinus est vincire civem 
Romanum, to binda Roman citizen is a crime. Oraculum datum erat vic- 
tricés Athénas fore, an oracle had been given that Athens would be victori- 
ous; C. Tuse. 1, 28. 


4, Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be appositives or predicates of 
the whole, or the whole may be an appositive or predicate of the parts : 


Duo régés, ille belld, hic pace, civitaétem auxérunt, two kings advanced the 
interests of the state, the former by war, the latter by peace; L.1,21. Ptole- 
maeus et Cleopatra, régés Aegypti, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, rulers of Egypt; 
ct, L. 87, 8. Nautius et Firius cdnsulés erant, Nautius and Furius were con- 
suls; L. 2, 89, 


5. Predicate Apposition. — Appositives sometimes have nearly the force 


of subordinate clauses : 


Aedem Saliitis dictator dédicavit, he dedicated the temple of Salus when 
(he was) dictator ; L. 10, 1, 9. i 


6. Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive implied | 


in them 
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Ad tuam ipsius amicitiam, to your own friendship. Nomen meum absentis, 
my name in my absence. 


7. Locatives admit appositives in the Locative Ablative, with or without 
a preposition : 
Albae cOnstitérunt in urbe opportiina, they halted at Alba, a conventent 


city, C. Ph. 4,2. Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia 9 
Tac, H.2, 1. 


8. Predicate nouns are most frequent with sum and a few intransitive 
verbs, Evad6, exsist6, appares, and the like, and with passive verbs of 
Appointing, Making, Naming, Regarding, and the like. 

9. Predicate nouns are used, not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Infinitives and participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Orestem sé esse dixit, he said that he was Orestes. Déclaratus réx Numa, 
Numa having been declared king. Caninio consule, Caninius being consul. 

10. In the poets, predicate nouns are used with verbs of a great variety 
of signification : 

Réxque paterque audisti, you have been called both king and father (have 
heard yourself so called); H. E.1, 7,37. Ego quae divom incéd6 régina, J who 
walk as queen of the gods; VY. 1, 46. 

11. The Dative of the object for which (433), pro with the Ablative, and 
loco or numer6 (or in numer6) with the Genitive, are often kindred in 
force to predicate nouns : 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men (is to men for an 
evil). Sicilia nobis pro aerarid fuit, Sicily was a treasury (for a treasury) 
for us. Dedrum numero eds dicunt, they consider them as gods (in the num- 
ber of). 


12. For the Predicate Accusative, see 410, 1. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 


394. Rule. — Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predi- 
_eate, agree with their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case : 


Fortiina caeca est, Fortune is blind. Vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
true friendships are enduring. Usus magister est optimus, Experience is 
the best teacher. WHaec aurea vasa, these golden vessels. Sol oriéns diem 
conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Certum est liberOs amari, it is 
certain that children are loved. 


1. Demonstratives and participles are adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as haec vasa, 801 oriéns. 
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2. Remember that in the passive forms of the verb the participle some- 
times agrees with a predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 390, 391. 

3. For the distinction between an attributive adjective and a predicate 
adjective, see 383, 2. 

4. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as with a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. Thus, 
in the last example, certum agrees with liber6s amari. When an adjective 
agrees with a clause, or with an Infinitive, it is always neuter, generally 
singular, but in poetry it is sometimes plural as in Greek: 

Ut Aenéas iactétur nota tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you; 
V. 1, 667. 

5. A neuter adjective used substantively sometimes supplies the place of 
a predicate adjective : 

Cum mors sit extremum, since death is the last thing ; C. Fam. 6,21. Triste 
lupus stabulis, @ wolf is a sad thing for the flocks; VY. . 8, 80. 


6. A neuter adjective with a Genitive is often used in poetry and in late 
prose, rarely in Caesar and Cicero, instead of an adjective with its noun ; 
especially in the Nominative and Accusative: 

Miratur strata viarum,! he admires the paved streets; V.1, 422. Corruptus 
vanis rérum, deluded by vain things; I.8.2,2. Cuncta terrarum subacta, all 
lands subdued ; HU. 2, 1, 28. 


7. Sometimes, though chiefly in poetry, the adjective or participle con- 
forms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender 
or number : 


Pars certare parati, a@ part (some) prepared to contend; Y.5,108. Absente 
nobis (= mé), in my absence; T. Eun. 649. Démosthenés cum céteris erant 
expulsi, Demosthenes with the others had been banished ; N. 19, 2. 


8. Agreement with One Noun for Another.— When a noun governs 
another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two 
nouns sometimes agrees with the other, especially in poetry and late prose: 

Maiora rérum initia, the beginning of greater things; L.1,1. Ad itsti 
cursum amnis, to the regular course of the river; L. 1, 4. 

9. In poetry an adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is some- 
times attracted into the Nominative to agree with the subject: 

Ostendit sé dextra, she shows herself favorable ; Y. 2, 888. 


395. An adjective or participle, belonging in sense to two or 
more nouns, may agree with one and be understood with the 
others, or it may agree with them all conjointly : 


1 Strata viarum, poetical for stratas vias. 
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Dubitare visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicius and Cotta seemed to doubt ; 
©. Or. 1, 62. Temeritas ignoratidque vitidsa est, rashness and ignorance are 
bad. Castor et Pollix ex equis pignare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were 
seen to fight on horseback ; ©. N. D. 2, 2. 


1. An attributive adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun; a 
predicate adjective less frequently : 


Agri omnés et maria, all lands and seas; OC. Tuse. 1,28. Huic Hyperidés 
proximus et Aeschines fuit, next to him were Hyperides and Aeschines ; 
C. Brut. 9, 36. 

2. A plural adjective or participle used with two or more nouns of differ- 
ent genders is generally masculine, when the nouns denote living beings, or 
are in a manner personified, otherwise generally neuter, used substantively ; 
see 394, 5: : 


Pater mihi et mater mortul sunt, my father and mother are dead; 
ef. T. Eun. 517. Réx régiaque classis! profecti, the king and the royal fleet set 
out. Hondrés, imperia, victdriae fortuita sunt, honors, commands, and vic- 
tories are accidental things; ©. Off. 2,6. Inimica inter sé sunt libera civitas 
et réx, a free state and a king are things hostile to each other. Labor 
voluptasque, dissimillima nattira, inter sé sunt itncta, labor and pleasure, 
things most unlike by nature, are joined together. 


Nore. — Moreover, with nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective 
or participle is sometimes neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns: 

Stultitia et temeritas et iniistitia sunt fugienda, folly, rashness, and 
injustice are things to be avoided ; cf. C. Fin. 8, 11. 


8. Two or more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
prima et vicésima legi6nés, the first and twentieth legions. _ 

4, In the same manner two or more praendmina, personal names, in the 
sincular may be combined with a family name in the plural: Gnaeus et 
Publius Scipionés, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. 

5. For Roman names, see 354, 3. 
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396. Rule. — Pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
Gender, Number, and Person: 


Néino est qui té non metuat, there is no one who does not fear you. 
Graeci rébus istis, quas nds contemnimus, délectantur, the Greeks are de- 
lighted with those things which we despise. Nihil agis quod ego non videam, 


1 Here régia classis is in a manner personified, as it represents the soldiers 
who manned the fleet. 
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you do nothing which 1 do not see. Ego qui té confirms, ipse mé non pos- 
sum, J who encouraged you am not able to encourage myself. Vis est in 
virtiitibus; eis excita, there is strength in virtues ; arouse them. 


1. When the antecedent is a determinative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative takes the person of the latter : 


Haec is féci qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, Z who was the companion of 
Dolabella did this; C. Fam. 12, 14, 


2. Pronouns which have predicate nouns associated with them generally 
agree by attraction with those nouns: 


Animal quem! vocamus hominem, the animal which we call man; C. Leg. 
1,7 Thébae quod! Boedtiae caput est, Thebes which ts the capital of Boeotia; 
L. 42, 44. Ea1 erat cOnfessid, that (the fact stated) was an admission ; L. 1, 45. 


Norse. — Pronouns are not usually attracted when they are neuter and 
stand in a negative sentence nor when the predicate noun is a foreign 
proper name ; 


Nec sopor illud erat, nor was that sleep; V.3,173. Flimen quod appel- 
iatur Tamesis, a@ river which is called the Thames ; Caes. 5, 11. 


8. Pronouns, when used as adjectives, conform, of course, to the ordinary 
rule for adjectives ; see 394. 


397. Synesis.— The Pronoun is sometimes construed according * 


to the real meaning of the antecedent without regard to gram- 
matical form, and sometimes it refers to the class of objec to 
which the antecedent belongs: 

Equitatum praemittit qui videant, etc., he sends forward his cavalry to see, 
etc.; Caes.1,15. Earum rérum utrumque, each of these things; C. Div. 1, 52. 
Quia fessum militem habébat, iis quiétem dedit, as he had an exhausted sol- 
diery, he gave them rest. Démocritum omittamus ; nihil est enim apud istds, 
let us omit Democritus ; for there is nothing tn the works of such. 


398. Two or More Antecedents. — When a pronoun refers to two 
or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, but 
it sometimes agrees with the nearest, or the most important : 

Pietas, Virttis, Fidés, quirum? Romae templa sunt, Piety, Virtue, and 
Faith, whose temples are at Rome; ©. Leg. 2,11. Praeter culpam ac pecca- 


tum, qua? semper carébis, except fault and error, from which you will ever 
be free; C. Fam. 5, 21. 


1 Quem attracted from quod to agree with hominem: quod attracted from 
quae to agree with caput. and ea from id to agree with cOnfessi6. 

2 Quarum agrees with Pietas. Virttis, Fidés. conjointly ; qua with culpam, 
the more important, 


ee ea 


ere 
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1. With antecedents differing in gender, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for adjectives, being generally masculine if the’ antecedents denote 
persons, otherwise neuter; see 895, 2: 

Latona et Apolld et Diana, quirum divinum domicilium compilavit, La- 
tona, Apollo, and Diana, whose divine abode he pillaged; ©. Ver. 5,72. In- 
constantia et temeritas, quae digna ndn sunt ded, inconstancy and rashness, 
which are things not worthy of a god; ef. ©. N. D. 8, 24: 


2. With antecedents differing in person, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for verbs, preferring the first person to the second and the second to 
the third, see 392, 2: 


Errastis et ti et collégae tui qui spérastis, both you and your colleagues 
who hoped, have made @ mistake ; C. Agr. 1, 7. 


399. Relative Construction. — Originally the relative was a pro- 
nominal adjective in agreement with the antecedent repeated in 
the relative clause, as itinera duo, quibus itineribus, two ways, by 
which ways. Generally the antecedent is retained in the principal 
clause and omitted in the relative clause, but sometimes it is re- 
tained in the relative clause and omitted in the principal clause, 
and sometimes it is omitted in both. Hence the following forms: 


1. Antecedent in both clauses: 


Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus dom6 exire possent, there were two 
ways by which they were able to go from home; Caes. 1, 6. 


2, Antecedent omitted in the relative clause, the usual construction : 
Marius qui Italiam obsididne liberavit, Marius who freed Italy from siege. 


8. Antecedent omitted in the principal clause, but retained in the rela- 
tive clause. In this construction the relative clause in classical prose 
generally stands first : 

In quem égressi sunt locum, Troia vocatur, the place where (into which) 
they landed is called Troy; L.1,1. Quam quisque norit artem, in hac sé 
exerceat, let every one practice the art which he knows ; ©. Tuse. 1, 18, 41. 


4, Antecedent omitted in both clauses. This is common when the ante- 
cedent is indefinite, or is implied in a possessive pronoun, or in an adjective: 

Sunt qui cénseant, there are some who think. Vestra, qui cum integritate 
vixistis, hc interest, this interests you who have lived uprightly ; C. Sull. 28, 79. 
Servili tumulti, quos, etc., in the revolt of the slaves whom, etc.; Caes. 1, 40. 

Nore.— In the second example, the antecedent of qui is a personal pronoun 
implied in vestra, and in the last example the antecedent of quos 1s servo- 
rum implied in servili, of the slaves. 
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5. Attracted. —The relative is sometimes attracted into the case of the 
antecedent, and in poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is sometimes at- 
tracted into the case of the relative : 

Notante itidice, quo} ndsti, when the judge whom you know reprimands ; 
H. 8. 1, 6, 14. Urbem,! quam statu, vestra est, the city which I am building 
is yours; V. 1, 578. 


6. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun is in the neuter singular, but the relative generally adds id as an 
appositive to such antecedent : 


Régem, quod numquam antea acciderat, necavérunt, they put their king to 
death, which had never before happened; C. Off. 2, 23. Sin @ vobis, id quod 


non spérd, déserar, but if I should be deserted by you, which I do not expect; 
C. Rose. A. 4, 10. 


USE OF CASES 
GENERAL VIEW OF CASES.—NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE 


400. Cases, in accordance with their general meaning and use, 
naturally arrange themselves in pairs, as follows: 


I ie Case of the Subject. 
Vocative, Case of the Person Addressed. 
Ul. ine Case of the Direct Object. 
Dative, . Case of the Indirect Object. 
II. Bens, Case of Adjective Relations. 
Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations. 


Norte. — The Nominative, Vocative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative have 
probably retained, with very slight modifications, their original force as de- 


veloped in the mother tongue from which the Latin was derived. For the 
Ablative, see 459. 


NOMINATIVE > 
401. The Nominative is used as follows: 


1. As Subject of the Sentence; see 382, 1; 387. 

2. As Appositive to another Nominative; see 398. 
3. As Predicate Nominative; see 398. 

4. In Exclamations; see 421, 3. 


1 Quo attracted from quem into the case of the antecedent; urbem attracted 
from urbs into the case of the relative. 
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VOCATIVE. —CASE OF ADDRESS 


402. Rule. — The name of the person or thing addressed 
is put in the Vocative: 


Tuum est, Servi, régnum, the kingdom is yours, Servius. Quid est, Cati- 
lina, quod té délectare possit, what is there, Catiline, which can please you? 
O di immortalés, O immortal gods. . 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi ti, populus Albanus,! hear ye, Alban people ; L. 1, 24. 


3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry 
where we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab Oris exspectate venis, from what shores, Hector, do 
you anxiously awaited come? V. 2,282. ane libentius audis, you prefer to be 
called Janus”; H. S. 2, 6, 20. Macte nova virtite,? a blessing on your new 
‘valor? ; V. 9, 641. 


ACCUSATIVE 


403. The Accusative is used as follows: 


As Direct Object; see 404. 

As Direct Object and Predicate; see 410. 

As Double Object — Person and Thing; see 411. 

As Direct Object with Infinitive; see 414. 

As Subject of Infinitive; see 415. 

As Accusative of Specification; see 416. 

As Accusative of Time, Space, and Limit; see 417, 418. 
With Prepositions and in Exclamations; see 420, 421. 


OREN emery Heo he 


Accusative as Direct Object 


404. Rule. —The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 


Marius Italiam liberavit, Marius freed Italy. Populi Romani\salutem 
défendite, defend the safety of the Roman people. Romulus Romam condi- 


1 But populus Albanus may be a Nominative form with the Vocative mean- 
ing following the analogy of all nouns and adjectives except those in us; see 75,1. 

2 Or, you more gladly hear yourself called Janus. 

3 Supply estd. Literally be enlarged by your new valor. In this expression, 
macte has become so far indeclinable that it is used in the Accusative singular 
and in the plural. 
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dit, Romulus founded Rome. Librum dé rébus rasticis scripsi, / wrote a 
book on rural affairs. 


1. The Direct Object may be either the Person or Thing on which the 
action of the verb is directly exerted, as Italiam and salitem above, 
or the Result of the action, the object produced by it, as R6mam and 
librum. 

2. Passive Construction.—In the passive construction, the noun or 
pronoun which is the direct object of the active becomes the Subject 
Nominative : 

Laudant exquisitissimis verbis legidnés, they praise the legions with the 
choicest words. Laudantur exquisitissimis verbis legidnés, the legions are 
praised with the choicest words ; C. Ph. 4, 3, 6. 


8. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as a direct object : 


Vérum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Quis sim sciés, 
you will know who I am. 


4, The object of a transitive verb is often omitted when it can be easily 
supplied : moved = moved mé, J move; vertit = vertit sé, he turns. 


405. Special Verbs. — Note the use of the Accusative with the 


following special verbs, many of which admit other constructions, 
as the Dative or the Ablative with or without aé. Thus: 


1. With verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and Smell; as déspé- 
rare, to despair, to despair of ; dolére, to grieve, to grieve for; gemere, to 
sigh, to sigh over; horrére, to shudder, to shudder at; maerére, to mourn, 
to mourn over; mirari, to wonder, to wonder at; ridére, to laugh, to laugh 
at; sitire, to thirst, to thirst after; olére, redolére, to have an odor, to 
have the odor of ; sapere, to have taste, to have the taste of: 

Meum casum doluérunt, hey mourned over my misfortune; C. Sest. 69, 
145. Pacem déspéravi, I despaired of peace; ©. Att. 7,20. Détrimenta ridet, 
he laughs at losses; W. E. 2, 1, 121. Oratidnés redolentés antiquitatem, ora- 
tions savoring of antiquity ; C. Brut. 21, 82. 


Notr. — Dolére takes the Accusative or the Ablative with or without dé ; 
déspérare, the Accusative, the Dative, or the Ablative with dé; olére and 
redolére, the Accusative or Ablative: délict6 dolére, to grieve over a fault; 
saliti or dé salite déspérare, to despair of safety ; sibi déspérare, to de- 
spair of oneself; redolére thym6, to have the odor of thyme. 


2. With a few other verbs; as diirare, to grow hard, to make hard; sup- 


peditare, to abound, to furnish bountifully ; tacére, to be silent, to pass over 
in silence: 


Ego multa tacui, J have passed over many things in silence ; C. ©. 4, 1, 2. 
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3. Several impersonal verbs admit the Accusative; as decet, it befits , 
dédecet, it does not befit; iuvat, it pleases; fallit, fugit, praeterit, it 
escapes : 3 

Oratdrem irasci minimé decet, it by no means becomes an orator to be 
angry. Nisi mé fallit, wnless it escapes me, unless I mistake. 


4. Miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget take the Accusative and 
Genitive ; see 457. 


Norr. — Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an Indirect Object or 
some special construction ; see 426. 


406. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative: 

Mutinam circumsedent, they are besieging Mutina. Murmur contidnem 
pervasit, @ murmur went through the assenbly. Pyrénaeum transgreditur, 


he crosses the Pyrenees. Undam innatat alnus, the boat floats upon the 
stream; V.G. 2,451. Téla modo exit, he only avoids the blows ; V. 5, 438. 


407. In poetry, rarely in prose, a few verbs, chiefly those of 
Clothing and Unclothing, — indué, exud, cingd, accings, etc., — are 
sometimes used reflexively in the passive, ike the Greek Middle 
Voice, and thus admit an Accusative: 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet; V. 2,392. Inttile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword; VY. 2,510. Pueri suspénsi loculds lacerto, boys 
with satchels hung upon the arm; H.S.1, 6,73. Pascuntur silvas, they browse 
upon the forests ; V.G. 3,314. Tind necdum antiquum saturata dolorem, Juno 
not yet having appeased her old resentment; V.5, 608. 


408. Verbal Adjectives and, in Plautus, a few Verbal Nouns 
occur with the Accusative: 


Vitabundus castra hostium, avoiding the camp of the enemy; L. 2%. 13. 
Quid tibi hance ciratidst rem (ciratidst = ctiratid est), why do you care for 
this ? Pl. Amph. 519. 


409. Cognate Accusative. — Even Intransitive verbs admit the 
Accusative of an object of cognate or kindred meaning, generally 
with an adjective or other modifier: 


Tiitam vitam vivere, to lead a secure life; C. Ver. 2,47. Cdnsimilem lise- 
rat ille lidum, he had pluyed a similar game; T. Eun. 586. Némo servititem 
servivit, no one lived in servitude; C. Top. 6, 29. 
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1. Note the following use of neuter pronouns and adjectives in a kindred 
sense : 

Eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes; C.N.D.1,12. Idem gloriari, 
to make the same boast; ©. Sen. 10. H6c puerl possunt, have the boys this 
power ? C. Tuse. 2, 14. 


2. Note the following poetical constructions : 


Pignavit proelia, he fought battles; H. 4,9. VOx hominem sonat, the 
voice sounds human; VY. 1, 328. Cordnari Olympia, to be crowned with the 
Olympic crown ; H. E. 1, 1, 50, 


Two Accusatives of the Same Person 


410. Rule. — Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regard- 
ing, Showing, and the like, admit Two Accusatives of the 
Same Person or Thing: 


Hamilcarem imperatorem fécérunt, they made Hamilcar commander, 
N. 22,2. Ancum régem populus creavit, the people made Ancus king ; L. 1, 32. 
Summum consilium appellarunt senatum, they called their highest council a 
senate, cf. C.Sen. 6. Cato Flaccum habuit collégam, Cato had Flaccus as a 
colleague ; N. 24, 1. 


1. Predicate Accusative. — One of these two Accusatives is the Direct 
Object and the other a Predicate Accusative. In the passive the direct 
object of the active becomes the subject Nominative and the predicate 
Accusative becomes the predicate Nominative : 


Populus Romanus consulem mé fécit, the Roman people made me consul. 
Consul factus sum, J was made consul. 


2. Habére, to have, admits two Accusatives, as in the fourth example 
under the rule, but when it means to regard, it usually takes, instead of the 
‘ predicate Accusative, the Dative, the Ablative with in or pré, or the Geni- 
tive with loc6, numero. or in numerG : 


Paupertas probro habéri coepit, the absence of wealth began to he regardea 
as a disgrace; S.C. 12. Sésé illum non pro amicé, sed hoste habitirum, that 
he should regard him, not as a friend, but.as an enemy; Caes. 1, 44. Reductds 
in hostium numerd habuit, he regarded them as enemies, when brought back. 


Norr. — These constructions are also used with other verbs meaning to 
regard. 


3. The Predicate Accusative is often an adjective: 


Ipsds caecds reddit avaritia, avarice makes them blind; cf. ©. Rose. A. 35. 
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Two Accusatives —Person and Thing 


411. Rule. —Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teach- 
ing, and Concealing admit Two Accusatives — one of the 
Eoson and one of the Thing: 


Mé sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion; ©. Q. Fr. 2,1. Pacem 
té poscimus, we demand peace from you; V, 11. 362. Philosophia nods rés 
omnes docuit, philosophy has taught us all things; cf. ©. Leg. 1, 22. Non té 
célavi sermonem, J did not conceal the conversation from you; ©. Fam. 2, 16. 


1. In the passive the Person becomes the subject and the Accusative 
of the Thing is retained: 


Rogatus ego sententiam multa dixi, having been asked my opinion I stated 
many things; C. Att.1,16. Omnés militiae artés édoctus fuerat, he had been 
taught all the arts of war; L. 2, 87. Id célari non potuit, he could not be 
kept ignorant of this; N. 7, 5, 2. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with cél16, doce6, Edoced ; often 
with rog6, pOsc6, repdsc6, and sometimes with dédoced, expdscéG, fla- 
gito ; cOnsul6, interrog6, percontor, etc. 

3. Instead of the Accusative of the Thing verbs of Asking or Questioning 
generally take the Ablative with dé, cél6 sometimes takes the Ablative with 
dé, and docesd and €doces the Ablative with or without dé, an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

Quem ego interrogem dé turibulis, whom I may question about the censers. 
Mé dé hoc libro célavit, he kept me ignorant of this book. Dé sua ré mé 
docet, he informs me in regard to his case. Litteris Graecis doctus, instructed 
in Greek literature. Sdcratem fidibus docuit, he taught Socrates to play on 
the lyre; C. Fam. 9,22. Té nihil sapere docuit, he taught you to know nothing. 

4. Quaer6, to ask, and verbs of Imploring and Demanding generally 
take the Accusative of the Thing and the Ablative of the Person with 4, ab, 
dé, 6, or ex. In the passive the thing becomes the subject and the Abla- 
tive of the person is retained : 

Quaerit ex sold ea, etc., he asks him in private (from him alone) about 
those things; Caes. 1,18. Pacem 4 vobis petimus, we implore peace from you ; 
L. 6,26. Id ab ed flagitabatur, this was earnestly demanded of him. 


412. The Accusative of a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective occurs 
in connection with a direct object with many verbs which other- 
wise seldom, if ever, take two Accusatives : 


Hoc té hortor, I give you this exhortation; ©. C.1,5. Ha monémur, we 
are admonished of these things; cf. C. Am. 24, Numquid aliud mé vis ? do you 
wish anything else of me ? Illud té Ord, that I ask of you. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM.—14 
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1. In rare instances, 6rd, mone6 and its compounds admit a noun as the 
Accusative of the thing: f 

Auxilia régem Srabant, they asked auxiliaries of the king; L. 28,5. Ham 
rem nos locus admonuit, the place reminded us of that event; S. 79, 1. 


413. A few compounds of trans, and in rare instances of circum 
and praeter, admit two Accusatives in the active and one in the 
passive; animum adverto admits a second Accusative: 

Copias flimen tradiixit, he led his forces across the river; L. 22,45. Prae- 
tervehor Ostia Pantagiae, I am carried past the mouth of the Pantagias ; 
V. 3, 688. 


Accusative and Infinitive 


414, Rule.— Many transitive verbs admit both an Accu- 
sative and an Infinitive : 


Ut doceam Rullum tacére, that I may teach Rullus to be silent; C. Agr. 8, 2. 
Edocuit gentem casts aperire futiirds, he taught the race to disclose future 
events. Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Regem tra- 
dunt sé abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself; L. 1, 31. 


1. In these examples observe that docuit and €docuit admit two Accu- 
satives and that the Infinitive here simply takes the place of one Accusative ; 
that Rullum and gentem are the objects of the finite verbs; that ignem, 
in the third example, may be explained either as the object of sentimus or 
as the subject of the Infinitive, calére, we perceive fire to be hot or that jire 
ts hot; and that the Accusative régem in the last example is plainly the 
subject of the Infinitive, abdidisse, that the king concealed himself. These 
examples illustrate the development of the subject of the Infinitive out of 
the direct object of the principal verb. Hence we have the following rule. 


415. Rule. — Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive some- 
times takes an Accusative as its subject: 


Platénem ferunt in Italiam vénisse, they report that Plato came into Ttaly ; 
C. Tuse. 1, 17,39. Civitatis sapientissimum Soldénem dicunt fuisse, they say 
that Solon was the wisest man of the state. 


Accusative of Specification 
416. Rule.—In poetry, rarely in prose, a verb or an adjec- 
tive may take an Accusative to Define its Application : 


Niibe umeris amictus, with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud; H. 1, 2, 81. 
Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with limbs shattered with labor 
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(broken as to his limbs); H.8.1,1,5. Aenéds ds ded similis, Aeneas like 
a god in countenance; VY. 1, 589. 


1. This Accusative sometimes concurs with the Poetic Accusative after 
passive verbs used reflexively. Thus umer6ds above may be explained either 
as an Accusative of Specification or as the object of amictus used reflexively ; 
see 407. 

2. The Accusative is often used in an adverbial sense, developed largely 
from the Accusative of Specification and the Cognate Accusative, as multum, 
plirimum, cétera, reliqua, etc. ; partem, vicem, nihil, secus, aliquid, 
hoc, illud, id, etc. ; id aetatis, of that age; id temporis, at that time: 

Cétera ignarus populi Romani, in other respects ignorant of the Roman 
people; S.19,7. Maximam partem lacte.vivunt, they live mostly (as to the 
largest part) upon milk; Caes. 4,1. Id hominibus id aetatis imponitur, that is 
placed upon men of that age, i.e. of that time in life; ©. Or. 1, 47, 207. Locus 
id temporis vacuus, @ place at that time vacant ; C. Fin. 5, 1. 


3. Id genus, omne genus, and the like, apparently in the sense of Gius 
generis, omnis generis, etc., are probably best explained as appositives: 
Aliquid id genus scribere, to write something of this kind (something, viz. 
this kind). 
Accusative of Time and Space 


417. Rule. — Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative: 


Romulus septem et triginta régnavit annds, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years; L.1, 21,6. Catd annds quinque et octdginta natus excessit 
é vita, Cato died at the age of (having been born) eighty-five years. Septin- 
genta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. Aggerem 
altum pedés octoginta exstrixérunt, they erected a mound eighty feet high. 


1. Duration of Time is sometimes expressed by the Accusative with per: 

Per ann6s viginti certatum est, the contest was carried on for twenty years. 

2. Duration of Time sometimes so far coincides with time in or within 
which (487) that it is expressed by the Ablative : 

Pignatum est héris quinque, the battle was fought five hours, or in five 
hours ; cf. Caes. C. 1, 46. 


3. Distance regarded as Extent of Space is expressed by the Accusative 
as in the third and fourth examples, but regarded as the Measure of Differ- 
ence (479) it is expressed by the Ablative. Moreover, the Ablative of 
Distance sometimes takes 4, or ab: 
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Milibus passuum sex 4 Caesaris castris cénsédit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar’s camp; Caes.1,48. Ab milibus passuum 
dusdbus castra posuérunt, they pitched their camp two miles off (at or from 
the distance of two miles); Caes. 2, 7, 3. 


4. In expressions of age with maior or minor, the Accusative may be 
used with natus or the Ablative with or without natus. 


Maior annOs sexaginta natus, more than sixty years old; N.21,2. Minor 
quinque et viginti annis natus, less than twenty-five years old; N. 28,3. Maior 
annis quinquaginta, more than fifty years of age; L. 42, 83. 


Limit of Motion 


418. Rule. — The Place towards which the motion is 
directed as its End or Limit is generally denoted by the 
Accusative with ad or in, but in names of Towns by the 
Accusative alone :! 


Legidnés ad urbem addicit, he is leading the legions to or towards the city, 
C. Ph. 7,1. Hannibal exercitum in Italiam duxit, Hannibal led an army 
into Italy. Missi légati Athénas sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens, 
L. 3, 81. Reditus Romam, a return to Rome. Carthaginem Novam in 
hiberna Hannibal concessit, Hannibal retired into winter quarters at (lit. 
to) New Carthage ; 1. 21. 15. 


1. The last example illustrates the fact that when a verb of motion takes 
two nouns denoting the limit of motion, both nouns must be in the Accusa- 
tive, even when the English idiom requires the use of aé or in, in translating 
one of them: into winter quarters at New Carthage; Latin idiom, to New 
Carthage into winter quarters. 

2. Urbs or oppidum, with in, may stand before the name of a town, 
but if accompanied by a modifier, it regularly stands, with or without in, 
after such name: 


Pervénit in oppidum Cirtam, he came into the town Cirta; 8. 102. Sé con- 
tulit Tarquinids, in urbem Etririae, he betook himself to Tarquinii, a city of 
Htruria; cf. C.K. P.2,19. Capuam colonia dédticétur, urbem amplissimam, 
a colony will be conducted to Capua, a very spacious city ; O. Agr. 2, 28. 


3. By a'Latin idiom, verbs meaning to collect, to come together, etc., — 
c6g6, convoco, congreg6, contrah6, conveni6, advenis, pervenié, 
etc.,—are usually treated as verbs of Motion and accordingly take the Accusa- 


1 Originally the Limit of Motion was uniformly designated by the Accusative 
without a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, 
while most other names of places have assumed a preposition. 
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tive, with or without a preposition. On the contrary, verbs meaning to place, 
—loc6, collocd, p6n6, status, cdnstitus, etc.,—are usually treated as 
verbs of Rest, and accordingly take the Ablative (483), generally with a 
preposition : 

Omnés in inum locum copias cégere, to collect all the forces in one place ; 
Caes. 6,10. Omnés tinum in locum conveniunt, they all assemble in one place. 
Rdmam Italia tota convénit, all Italy assembled at Rome. Spem saltitis in 
virttite ponébant, they all placed their hope of safety in their valor ; Caes. 5, 34. 


4. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad is used in the sense of 
to, towards, in the direction of, into the vicinity of, and in contrast with 4, 
or ab: 

Trés viae sunt ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina; C. Ph. 12,9. 
Ad Zamam pervénit, he came into the vicinity of Zama; 8.57. Ab Diadnid 
ad Sindpén navigaverunt, they sailed from Dianium to Sinope; ©. Ver. 1, 34, 87. 


419. Like names of towns, the following Accusatives are used 
without prepositions : 

1. Regularly domum, dom6s, ris, and Supines in um: 

Domum reductus est, he was conducted home; C. Am. 3, 12. Alius alium 
domOs suas invitant, they invite each other to their homes; 8. 66,3. Domum 
reditid, a return home ; cf. Caes. 1,5. Ego ris ibd, J shall go into the country ; 


T. Eun. 216. Ad Caesarem congratulatum convénérunt, they came to Caesar 
to congratulate him ; Caes. 1, 30. 


Nore. — A possessive, or a Genitive of the possessor, may accompany 
domum and dom6s, as domum Caesaris, to Caesar’s house; dom6ds 
suas, to their homes. With other modifiers a preposition is regularly used, 
as in illam domum, into that house. 


2. Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas, and 
even of Countries : 

Latona configit Délum, Latona fled to Delos; cf. ©. Ver.1,18. Miltiadés 
pervenit Chersonésum, Miltiades went to the Chersonesus; N.1,1. Dicitur 
Aegyptum proftgisse, he is said to have fled to Egypt; C.N. D. 3, 22. 


3. In poetry and late prose, the preposition is often omitted before 
the names of Countries and Nations and sometimes even before com- 
mon nouns: 

Ttaliam vénit, he came to Italy; V. 1,2 Nos ibimus Afrés, we shall go to 
the Africans; V. E. 1, 65. Lavina vénit litora, he came to the Lavinian 
shores; V.1,2. Ile infitias ibit, he is going to deny tt (to a denial of it) ; 
T. Ad. 389. 
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4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative : 

It clamor cael6, the shout ascends to Heaven; V. 5, 451. Dum inferret 
deds Latid, while he was carrying his gods to Latium; V. 1,6. Facilis dé- 
scénsus Avern6, easy is the descent to Avernus; V. 6, 126. 


Nore. — See also Dative in Poetry and late Prose, 428. 


Accusative with Prepositions 


420. Rule.— The Accusative may take a Preposition to 
aid in expressing the exact relation intended : 


Scribam ad té, J shall write to you. Ad té ante lucem veniet, he will 
come to you before light. Insula contra Brundisium est, the island is oppo- 
site Brundisium. Post mé erat Aegina, behind me was Aegina. Insulae 
propter Siciliam, the islands near Sicily. Secundum natiram vivere, to 
live in accordance with nature. 


1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ad 
urbem, to the city; in urbem, into the city; per urbem, through the city ; 
post urbem, behind the city ; prope urbem, near the city. 

2. The following prepositions are used with the Accusative alone : 


ad, to contra, opposite pone, behind 
adversus, ? erga, towards post, behind 
opposite 2 . 
adversum, extra, outside praeter, beyond 
> 
ante, before infra, below prope, near 
apud, near, at inter, among propter, on account of 
circa, Peotna intra, inside secundum, next after 
circum, iixta, near supra, above 
circiter, about ob, on account of — trans, across 
cis ae enes, in power 0, ultra beyond 
aides \ on this side PED Pp vy ; . 
citra, meper, through versus, towards 


3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusa- 
tive or with the Ablative: 


in, into, in subter, beneath, under, towards 
sub, wnder super, above, about, beyond 


in and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion; subter and super 
generally with the Accusative : 


Hannibal exercitum in Italiam dixit, Hannibal led an army into Italy ; 
N. 23, 8. Sub montem succédunt, they approached towards the mountain. 
Subter mtirds hostium avehitur, he is borne under the walls of the enemy. 
Super Numidiam esse, to be beyond Numidia ; 8. 19, 5. 


Nore. — For the Ablative with these four prepositions, see 490, 3. 
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4. Prepositions were originally adverbs (312, 1) and many of them are 
still used as adverbs in classical authors : 


Ad milibus quattuor, about four thousand. Legid iixta cdnstiterat, the 


legion had taken a stand near by. Prope & Sicilia, not far (near) from 
Sicily. Supra, infra mundds esse, that there are worlds above and below. 


5. Conversely, several words which are generally adverbs, sometimes 


become prepositions and are used with the Accusative: propius, nearer ; 
proxim6é, nearest ; pridié, the day before; postridié, the day after; clam, 
clanculum, without the knowledge of; isque, as far as, even to: 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger; L.21,1,2. Quam proximé Italiam, 
as near as possible to Italy; C. Ph. 10, 11. Pridié. eum diem, the day before 
that day ; C. Att. 11,23. Postridié lidds, the day after the games; C. Att. 16, 4. 
Clam patrem, without father’s knowledge; T. Hec. 396. Usque pedés, even to 
the feet; Curt. 8, 9. 


Nore. — For the rare use of the Ablative after clam, see 490, 4. 


Accusative in Exclamations 


421. Rule. — The Accusative, either with or without an 
interjection, may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu mé miserum, Ah me unhappy}; ©. Ph.7,4. Mé miserum, me miser- 
able1; ©. Att.9,6. O fallacem spem, O deceptive hope. Pro dedrum fidem, 
in the name of the gods.? 


1. An adjective or a Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as 
in the examples. 

2. Instead of the Accusative, the Vocative may be used when an Address 
as well as an exclamation is intended: 

Infélix Dido, unhappy Dido. 

3. The Nominative may be used when the exclamation approaches the 
form of a statement : 

En dextra fidésque, lo the right hand and the plighted faith; V. 4, 597. 
Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter ; C. Att. 13, 16, 1. 

4. The Ethical Dative is used in exclamations after ei, vae, ecce, and a 
few other interjections ; see 432: 


Ki mihi, quid faciam, woe to me, what shall I do? T. Ad. 789. si 


1 See Milton, Paradise Lost, IV. 73. 

2 Some of the Accusatives found in exclamations are readily explained as the 
object of omitted verbs, while others may be the survival of rude unfinished 
sentences from a primitive age. 
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DATIVE 


422. The Dative is used as follows: 


. As Indirect Object — General Use; see 424. 
With Special Verbs; see 426. 

With Certain Compound Verbs; see 429. 
As Possessor; see 430. 

As Apparent Agent; see 481. 

As Ethical Dative; see 482. 

As Indirect Object and Predicate; see 488. 
. With Adjectives; see 434. 

. With Special Nouns and Adverbs; see 486. 


CHINA MTR wp 


Indirect Object 


423. The Indirect Object designates the Person To or For 
Whom, or the Thing To or For Which, anything is or is done. 


Dative with Verbs 


424. Rule. — The Indirect Object of an action is put in 
the Dative. It may be used either alone or in connection 
with the Direct Object : 


Mundus Ded piret, the world is subject to God. ‘Tibi seris, tibi metés, 
for yourself you sow, for yourself you will reap. Ego Caesari supplicabo, 
I shall supplicate Caesar. Peciiniae serviunt, they are slaves to money. 
Vita vobis data est, life has been granted to you, C. Ph. 14, 12. 

Militibus signum dedit, he gave the signal to the soldiers. Tibi gratias 
agimus, we give you thanks. Nattira hominem conciliat homini, nature 
reconciles man to man. Légés civitatibus suis scripserunt, they wrote laws 
for their states; C. Leg. 2, 6. 


1. The Indirect Object generally designates a Person, or something Per- 
sonified, as in the examples. 

2. The Dative of the Indirect Object must be distinguished from the 
Accusative, with or without a preposition, denoting the Limit of Motion, 
4nd from the Ablative with pré, meaning for, in defense of, in behalf of. 
Compare the following examples : 


Patriam nobis reddidistis, you have restored our country to us. Missi 
légati Athénas sunt, envoys were sent to Athens. Convenit dimicare pro 
patria, it is seemly to fight for one’s country. 
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8. The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict 
iteral meaning of the verb: ntib6, to marry (strictly, to veil one’s self, as 
she bride for the bridegroom); medeor, to cure (to administer a remedy to): 


Venus nupsit Vulcand, Venus married Vulcan; ©. N. D. 8, 28, 


425. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be 

1. The Dative of Influence, generally designating the Person To 
Whom, sometimes the Thing To Which, something is or is done: 

Civitatibus libertatem reddidit, he restored liberty to the states. 

Here belong most of the examples under the rule. 

2. The Dative of Interest,! designating the Person For Whom some- 
thing is done: 


Non nobis sdlum nati sumus, we were not born for ourselves alone. Non 
sdlum nobis divités esse volumus, sed liberis, we wish to be rich, not for our- 
selves alone, but for our children; ©. Off. 8, 15. 


3. The Dative of Purpose or End, designating the Object or End For 
Which something is or is done: 

Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal for a retreat ; cf. L. 34,39. Non scholae 
sed vitae discimus, we learn, not for the school, but for life; Sen. Ep. 105. 

4. The Dative of Relation, designating the Person In Relation To 
Whom, or In Reference To Whom, something is or is done: 

Td illi pater es, you are a father to him; YT. Ad. 126. Tridui iter expeditis 
erat, it was a journey of three days for light-armed soldiers; L. 9,9. Est 


urbe égressis tumulus, there is a mound as you go out of the city (to those 
having [= who have] gone out of the city); V. 2, 712. 


Norr.—A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the 
English idiom would lead us to expect a Genitive depending on a noun: 


Sésé Caesari ad pedés prdiécérunt, they threw themselves at.the feet of 
Caesar; Caes. 1, 31. Urbi fundimenta iéci, I laid the foundations of (for) 
the city; L.1,12. Mihi horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs ; 
V. 3, 29. 


426. With Special Verbs. — The Dative of the Indirect Object 
is used with many verbs which require special mention. Thus, 


1. With verbs meaning to please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, benefit or injure, favor or oppose, trust or distrust, and the like : 


1 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the verb, 
and is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of 
Interest and the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be 
complete without them. Thus Divités esse volumus is complete in itself. 
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Ego numquam mihf placui, I have never pleased myself; C. Or. 2, 4,15. Cra- 
délitds ei displicébat, cruelty was displeasing to him. Imperat aut servit 
peciinia cuique, money rules (commands) or serves every one; H. E. 1, 10, 47. 
Ded oboediunt maria, the seas obey God. Non licet nocére alteri, it is not 


lawful to injure another. Omnés nobilitati favemus, we all regard nobility 
with favor. Diffidébant Servilid, they were distrusting Servilius. 


Nore 1.— A few verbs of this class take the Accusative: laedo, regs, etc. 
Norr 2.— Here may be mentioned the use of the Dative with faci6 and 
dic6 accompanied by satis, bene, or male: 


Mihi numquam satis facio, I never satisfy myself; C. Fam.1,1. Di tibi bene 


faciant, may the gods bless you; T. Ad.917. Male dicébat tibi, he slandered 
you; C. Deiot. 12, 33. 


Nore 3. — For fid6 and c6nfid6 with the Ablative, see 476, 3. 


2. With verbs meaning to indulge, aid, spare, pardon, believe, persuade, 
flatter, threaten, envy, be angry, and the like: 


Indulgébat sibi, he indulged himself. Niallius pepercit vitae, he spared the 
life of no one. Caesar igndvit omnibus, Caesar pardoned all. Mihi créde, 
believe me. Facile Nerviis persuadet, he eastly persuades the Nervit. Huic 
imperio minitabantur, they were threatening this government. Probus invidet 
némini, the upright man envies no one. 


Nore. — Some verbs of this class take the Accusative: délect6, iuv6, etc. 


3. The Impersonal Passive of verbs which take only an Indirect Object 
in the active retains the Dative: 


Né mihi noceant, that they may not injure me; C. C0. 8,12. Mihi nihil nocéri 
potest, no injury can be done to me; C, 0.8, 12. 


4. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning: 


Hune tt cavétd, be on your guard against this one; H.8.1, 4,85. Foedus 
régi cavet, the treaty provides for the king; ©. Agr 2,22. Deum cdnsuluit, he 
consulted the god. Vdobis consulite, consult (take measures) for yourselves. 
Perfidiam timémus, we fear perfidy. Legidnibus timébat, he was fearing for 
his legions. Quis mé volt, who wishes me? T. And. 872. Tibi bene vol, I wish 
you well; T. Meaut. 959. 


Nore. —Cavére aliquem, to ward off some one; cavére alicui, to care 
for some one; cupere aliquid, to desire something; cupere alicui, to 
wish one well; prospicere, providére aliquid, to foresee; prdspicere, 
etc., alicui, to provide for; temperare aliquid, to govern, direct ; tempe- 
rare alicui, (of things) to restrain, (of persons) to spare, 
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5. With serib6, to write, and mitté, to send, the Person may be denoted 
either by the Dative or by the Accusative with ad, but with nintié, to 
announce, the person is. generally denoted by the Dative: 


Labiéno scribit, he writes to Labienus. Scribam ad té, J shall write to you. 
Ea rés hostibus nintiatur, this fact is announced to the enemy. 


Nore. — Dare litteras alicui generally means to deliver a letter to some 
one, especially to a carrier or messenger, but dare litteras ad aliquem 
means to address or send a letter to some one - 


Litteras ad té numquam habui cui darem, J have never had any one by 
whom to send (lit. to whom I might deliver) a letter to you; OC. Fam. 12, 19. 


(6. A few verbs admit the Dative of the Person and the Accusative of the 
Thing, or the Accusative of the Person and the Ablative of the Thing: 


j Praedam militibus dénat, he gives the booty to the soldiers ; Caes. 7, 11. 
| Atticus Athéniénsés frimentd donavit, Atticus presented the Athenians with 


| grain; cf. N. 25, 2 
me 


7. Interdic6 takes the Dative of the Person and generally the Ablative 
of the Thing, sometimes with dé, but the Accusative also occurs : 


Omni Gallia Romanis interdixit, he forbade the Romans all Gaul. 


427. A Dative rendered from or with sometimes occurs where 
our idiom would lead us to expect the Ablative, as with verbs of 
Differing, Dissenting, Repelling, Taking Away, etc., and some- 
times with facid, misced, etc. 

Sibi dissentire, to dissent from himself. Sibi discrepantés, disagreeing 
with themselves. Populus nén adimit ei libertatem, the people do not take 
from him his civil rights; C. Caec. 34,99. Quid huic homini facias, what are 
you to do with (to) this man ? ©. Caec. 11, 31. 


428. Dative in Poetry.—In the poets and in the late prose 
writers, the Dative is used much more freely than in classical 
prose. Thus it occurs with more or less frequency with the fol- 
lowing classes of verbs : 

1. With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with 
ad orin: 

Multés démittimus Orcs, we send many down to pee, ; Y. 2,398. It clamor 
caelo, the shout goes to heaven, V. 5, 451. 

2. With verbs denoting Separation or Difference—instead of the 
Ablative with ab or dé, or the Accusative with inter: 
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Solstitium pecori défendite, keep off the heat from the flock; V. Ec. 7, 47. 
Scurrae distabit amicus, a friend will differ from a jester; H.E.1,18. Sefta 
capiti délapsa, garlands fallen from his head ; V. Ec. 6, 16. 


3. With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 
—instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative with inter: 


Flétum crudri miscuit, she mingled her tears with his blood; 0. M. 4, 140. 
Concurrere hosti, to meet the enemy ; 0. M. 12,595. Sdlus tibi certat, he alone 
contends with you; V. He. 5,8 Placitone pugnabis amori, will yow contend 
with acceptable love ? V. 4, 38. 


4. In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place: 


Haeret lateri arund6, the arrow sticks in her side; V. 4, 78. Ardet apex 
capiti, the helmet gleams upon his head; V. 10, 270. 


429. Datives with Compounds. — The Dative is used with many 
verbs compounded with 


ad ante con dé in inte: 
ob post prae pro sub super: 


Omnibus periculis adfuit, he was present in all dangers. Gloriam potentiae 
anteponunt, they prefer glory to power. Parva magnis conferuntur, small 
things are compared with (to) great. Hoc Caesari défuit, this fatled (was 
wanting to) Caesar. Bellum populd Romano indixit, he declared war against 
the Roman people. Interfuit pignae, he participated in the battle. Hominés 
hominibus et prosunt et obsunt, men both benefit and injwre men. Libertati 
opés postferébant, they sacrificed wealth to liberty. Equitatui Dumnorix 
praeerat, Dumnorix commanded the cavalry. Aetas succédit aetati, age 
succeeds age. Neque superesse rei piiblicae vold, nor do I wish to survive 
the republic. 


1. Transitive verbs thus compounded take both the Accusative and the 
Dative, as in the second and fifth examples, and in the passive they retain 
the Dative, as in the third example. 

2. Compounds of other prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 


Sibi libertatem abitidicat, he condemns himself to the loss of liberty ; 
of. C. Cae. 34. Hune mihi timdrem Gripe, take away from (for) me this fear ; 
©. 0.1, 7 Hominés labore assuéti, men habituated to (familiarized with) 


labor; C. Or. 8,15. Dicta cum factis composuit, he compared words with 
deeds ; 8. 48. 


3. Motion, Direction. Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : 
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Heréditatem adire, to enter on an inheritance. Cdnsulatus ad omne peri- 
culum oppOnitur, the consulship is exposed to every danger. 


4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning: 


Tuscus ager ROmano6 adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman 3 
L. 2, 49,9. Mare illud adiacent, they are near that sea; N. 13,2. Quibus timor 
incesserat, whom fear had seized; 8, 0.31. Timor patrés incessit, fear seized 
the fathers ; L. 1, 11. 


5. Some of these compounds admit the Dative in poetry, though in classical 
prose the Accusative or Ablative, with or without a preposition, is more 
common : 


Contendis Homér6,! you contend with Homer; Prop.1, 7,3. Animis? illa- 
bere nostris, inspire (descend into) our souls; V. 8, 89. 


6. Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use 
the simple verbs with the Dative: 


Qui haeserat Euandro, who had joined himself to Evander ; Y. 10, 780. 


430. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the verb sum: 


Est mihi domi pater, Z have (there is to me) a father at home. Sex filii 
nobis sunt, we have six sons. Fonti nomen Arethisa est, the name of the 
(to the) fountain is Arethusa ; cf. 0. Ver. 4, 58. 


1. The Dative of the name, as well as of the possessor, is common in 
expressions of naming: 


Scipioni Africind cdgndmen fuit, Scipio had the surname Africanus; 
ef. 8. 5,4. Here AfricanG, instead of being in apposition with cOgnémen, 
is put by attraction in apposition with Scipi6ni. 


2. By a Greek idiom, voléns, cupiéns, or invitus sometimes accom- 
panies the Dative of the Possessor : 


Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (to whom wishing the 
war was); Tac. Agr. 18. 


431. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used with the Ge- 
rundive and with the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation: 


Dicenda Misis proelia, battles to be sung by the muses; H. 4, 9, 21. Suum 
enique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble to bear; 
©. Off, 8, 6, 30. 


1 Prose construction, cum Homéro and in animos. 
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1. Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with 4 orab 
is sometimes used : 


Quibus est 4 v6bis! cOnsulendum, for whom measures must be taken by you ; 
C. Man. 2. 


2. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of Passive Verbs: 


Mihi consilium captum iam dii est, I have a plan long since formed ; 
C. Fam. 5, 19. 


3. Habed with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est mihi 
with the Participle: 


Pecinias collocatas habent, they have moneys invested ; ©. Man. 7,18. Equi- 
tatum coactum habébat, he had collected his cavalry or had his cavalry col- 
lected ; Caes. 1, 15. 


Norse. —The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation, designates the person who has the work to do; while 
with the compound tenses of passive verbs it designates the person who has 
the work already done. 


4. The Real Agent, with passive verbs, in classical prose is denoted by the 
Ablative with 4 or ab2; see 468. 

5. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person by whom 
and for (to) whom the action is performed : 


Honesta bonis viris quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men; 
C. Off. 8, 9. 


6. In the poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative, with 4 or ab, 
to designate simply the agent of the action : 


Neque cernitur Ulli, nor tis he seen by any one; V. 1, 440. Nulla tua- 
rum audita mihi sordrum, no one of your sisters has been heard by 
me; V. 1, 236. Régnata arva Saturnd quondam, lands formerly ruled by 
Saturn; V. 6, 798. 


1 Here & vObis is necessary to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, 
quibus; but the Ablative with & or ab is sometimes used when this necessity 
does not exist. 

2 The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor 
or of the Indirect Object. Thus, suum cuique incommodum est means every 
one has his trouble (cuique, Dative of Possessor) and suum cuique incom- 
modum ferendum est, every one has his trouble to bear. So, too, mihi c6n- 
silium est, J have a plan; mihi consilium captum est, I have a plan 
(already) formed. 
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432. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to whom the 
thought is of special interest, is often introduced into the Latin 
sentence’ in the form of a personal pronoun : 


At tibi venit ad mé, but lo, he comes to me; ©. Fam. 9.2. Qué mihi abis, 
whither are you going, pray? V.5, 162. Quid mihi Celsus agit, what is my 
Celsus doing? Quid vobis vultis, what do you wish or mean ? Ei mihi, 
quid faciam, woe to me, what shall I do? T. Ad. 789. 


Two Datives 


433. Rule. — Two Datives, the Object To Which and the 
Object or End For Which, are used with a few verbs, either 
alone or in connection with the Direct Object: 


Vobis hon6ri estis, you are an honor (for an honor) to yourselves ; 
ef. C. Or. 1, 8, 34. Est mihi magnae ciirae, it is of (for) great interest to 
me; O. Fin. 8, 2,8. Odid sum Romanis, J am an object of hatred to the 
Romans; L. 35, 19, 6. Id mihi est cordi, this is pleasing (for my heart) to 
me; C. Am. 4,15. Wenit Atticis auxilid, he came to the assistance of the 
‘Athenians; N. 8, 3,1. Hoc illi tribuébatur ignaviae, this was imputed to 
him as cowardice ; C. Fam. 2, 16, 3. 

Quinque cohortés castris praesidid relinquit, he leaves five cohorts for 
the defense of the camp; Caes.7, 60. Periclés agrds suds dono rei publicae 
dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a present; Lust. 8, 7. 


1.'The Dative of the object or end is a Predicate Dative. Thus in the 
first example the predicate is honGri estis ; see Predicate Nominative (393) 
and Predicate Accusative (410, 1). 

2. The verbs which take two Datives are Intransitive verbs signifying to 
be, become, go, and the like: sum, fi6, etc., and Transitive verbs signifying 
to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the like: d6, d6n6, dics, 
habeG, mitt6, relinquG, tribuG, verto, etc. The latter take in the active 
two Datives with an Accusative ; but in the passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive ; see 404, 2. 


8. One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a Predicate 
Nominative, or by ad with the Accusative: 


Navés nuilld sui fuérunt, the ships were of no use; Caes. 0.2,7,1. Tit illi 
pater es, you are a father to him; T. Ad. 126. 


1 Compare the following from Shakespeare: ‘He plucked me ope his doublet 
and offered them his throat to cut’ (Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II.). ‘He pres- 
~ ently steps me a little higher’ (Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene III). 
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4. With audiéns two Datives sometimes occur, dict6 dependent upon 
audiéns, and a personal Dative dependent upon dict6 audiéns, and some- 
times dict6 oboediéns is used like dicto audiéns : 


Nobis dicté audientés sunt, they are obedient to us; ©. Ver. 5,382. Magistré 
dictd oboediéns, obedient to his master ; Pl. Bac. 439. 


Dative with Adjectives 


434. Rule. — Many adjectives take the Dative as the In- 
direct Object of the quality denoted by them: 


Td militibus fuit itcundum, this was agreeable to the soldiers. Mihi dit- 
ficile est dicere, it is difficult for me to speak. Atticus amicissimus Bruto, 
Atticus most friendly to Brutus. Canis similis lupo, a dog similar to a wolf. 
Proximus sum egomet mihi, J am nearest of kin to myself. Locus castris 
iddneus, a place suitable for the camp. Id causae est aliénum, this is foreign 
to the case. Universae Graeciae itile, useful for all Greece. Tnitilés sunt 
bello, they are useless for war. 


1. The Indirect Object of an Adjective, like the Indirect Object of a Verb, 
generally answers the question to or for whom? or to or for what? See ex- 
amples. 

2. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those meaning agreeable, 
dear, easy, faithful, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, useful, together 
with others of a similar or opposite meaning,! and with verbals in ilis and 
bilis. 

3. Idem, like adjectives of likeness, admits the Dative: 


Non idem illis cénsére, not to think the same as they; cf. C. Fam. 9,6. Idem 
facit occidenti, he does the same as he who kills; WH. A. P. 467. 


435. Other constructions sometimes occur where the learner 
would expect the Dative: 


1. The Accusative with a Preposition: in, erga, adversus, with adjec- 


tives signifying friendly, hostile, etc., and ad, to denote the Object or End 
For Which, with adjectives signifying wseful, suitable, inclined, ete.: 


Perindulgéns in patrem, very kind to his father ; ©. Off. 8, 81. Multas ad rés 
peritilés, very useful for many things; ©. Sen. 17. j 


1Such are accommodatus, aequalis, aliénus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, carus, 
facilis, difficilis, fidelis, infidélis, fmitimus, gratus, iddneus, itcundus, iniicundus, 


molestus, necessarius, notus, Igndtus, noxius, par, dispar, pernicidsus, propinquus, 
proprius, salutaris, similis, dissimilis, diversus, vicinus, ete. 


TP) eee 
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2. The Accusative with propior, proximus!; 

Propior montem, nearer the mountain. Proximus mare, nearest the sea. 

38. The Ablative with or without a Preposition ; 

Humani nil a mé aliénum puto, I consider nothing human foreign to me: 
T. Heaut. 77. Homine aliénissimum, most foreign to or from man ; ©. Off. 1, 18. 

4, The Genitive with adjectives meaning like, unlike, belonging to, char- 
acteristic of, and a few others? : 


Cyri similis esse voluit, he wished to be like Cyrus; ©. Brut. 81. Populi 
Romani est propria libertas, liberty is characteristic of the Roman people; 
C. Ph. 6, 7, 19. 


Nore. — With similis Plautus and Terence use only the Genitive; Ovid, 
Horace, and Vergil generally the Dative; Cicero generally the Dative of 
persons and either the Genitive or Dative of things. 


Dative with Nouns and Adverbs 


436. Rule. — ‘The Dative is used with a few special nouns 
and adverbs derived from primitives which take the Dative: 

Tustitia est obtemperatio legibus, justice is obedience to the laws; 
C. Leg. 1,15. Opulento homini servitus dura est, serving a rich man is 
hard; Pl. Amph. 166. Congruenter nattrae vivere, to live in accord with 
nature; C. Fin. 3,7. Proximé hostium castris, nearest to the camp of the 
enemy; Caes. C. 1, 72. 

1. The Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not thus derived : 

Tribinicia potestaés, minimentum libertati, tribunician power, a defense 
for liberty; cf. L. 8, 37. 

2. For the Dative of Gerundives with Official Names, see 627, 2. 


GENITIVE 


437. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the Eng- 
lish possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses various 
adjective relations. Indeed, many Genitives and adjectives are 
so entirely synonymous that they are often used the one for the 
other. ‘Thus belli itis and bellicum its, the right of war, are often 
equivalent expressions. 


1 Like the Accusative after propius and proxim6; sce 420, 5. 
2 As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, consimilis, par, dispar; adfinis; proprius, 
sacer; contrarius, Insuétus, superstes, etc. 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.—15 
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1. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns and adjectives, 
but it is also sometimes used with verbs and adverbs, especially with those in 
which the substantive idea is prominent. 


438. The Genitive is used as follows: 


1. As Attributive and Predicate Genitive, — General use; see 439. 
As Subjective and Objective Genitive; see 440. 

As Partitive Genitive; see 441. 

In Special.Constructions; see 445. 

As Predicate Genitive of Price and Value; see 448. 

As Predicate Genitive with Réfert and Interest; see 449. 

As Objective Genitive with Adjectives; see 450. 

As Objective Genitive with Verbs; see 454-458. 
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Genitive with Nouns 


439. Rule.— A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate 
of another noun denoting a different person or thing is put 
in the Genitive : 


Attributive Genitives. — Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon. 
Propter metum poenae, on account of fear of punishment. Vir consilii 
magni, a man of great prudence. Herodotus, pater historiae, Herodotus, 
the father of history. Tustitia est régina virtutum, Justice is the queen of 
virtues, 

Predicate Genitives. — Omnia hostium erant, all things were in the pos- 
session of (were of) the enemy; L. 6, 40, 17. Tudicis est vérum sequi, to 
follow the truth is the duty of a judge. Magni erunt mihi tuae litterae, 
your letters will be of great value to me; ©. Fam. 15, 15, 4. 


1. For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or 
thing, see 393. 

2. For the Predicate Dative, see 488, 1. 

3. A Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
Adjective (382, 2): hominis est = himanum est, if is the mark of a man, 
is human; stulti est = stultum est, it is foolish. The Genitive is the 
regular construction in adjectives of one ending: sapientis est, it is the 
part of a wise man, is wise. 

4. The Predicate Genitive of personal pronouns is not in good use, but 
its place is supplied by possessives in agreement with the subject —an illus- 
tration of the close relationship between predicate Genitives and predicate 
adjectives. Compare the following examples: 
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Est tuum vidére quid agatur, it is your duty (yours) to see what is being 
done ; ©. Mur, 38, 88. Est cénsulis vidére quid agatur, it is the duty of (is of) 
the consul to see what is being done; C. Mur. 2, 4. 


5. The Predicate Genitive is sometimes supplied by a Genitive depending 
on a noun or adjective, meaning mark, duty, part, business, characteris- 
tic, etc.: 

Id viri est officium, this is the part of a man; in ©. Tuse. 2, 21. Est pro- 
prium stultitiae, alidrum vitia cernere, ¢¢ is characteristic of folly to perceive 
the. faults of others ; C. Tuse. 8, 30. 


Attributive Genitive 


440. The Attributive Genitive may be 


1. A Subjective Genitive, designating the Subject or Agent of an 
action and Ahe Author or Possessor of anything: 


In sermone hominum, in the conversation of men. Dedrum immortalium 
cura, by the care of the immortal gods. Lamentationem matrum perhor- 
résco, I shudder at the lamentation of mothers. XenophoOntis libri, the books 
of Xenophon. 


Nore 1.— That this Genitive really represents the subject of the action is 
readily seen if we express the implied action in the form of a sentence: the 
conversation of men, men converse; the lamentation of mothers, mothers 
lament. 2 

Norse 2.— Possessives are regularly used for the subjective Genitive of 
personal pronouns: mea domus, my house; nostra patria, owr country. 


2. An Objective Genitive, designating the Object towards which the 
action or feeling is directed : 


Meus amor gloriae, my love of glory. Créscit amor nummi, the love of 
money increases. Tui sui memoria délectatur, he is delighted with your 
recollection of him; ©. Att. 18, 1, 3. 


Nort 1.— For the objective Genitive, the Accusative with in, erga, or 
adversus is sometimes used: odium patris in filium, the father’s hatred 
against his son; odium erga ROman6s, hatred of or towards the Romans. 

Nore 2.+—The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the objective Genitive 
of personal pronouns: neque neglegentia tua neque odid tuo, neither 
Srom disregard of you nor from hatred of you; 'T. Ph. 1016. 


3. A Descriptive Genitive, or Genitive of Characteristic, designating 
character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. It is 
generally accompanied by an adjective or some other modifier : 
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_ Vir magnae auctoritatis, a man of great influence. Mitis ingenii iuvenis, 
a youth of mild disposition. WVestis magni pretil, a garment of great value. 
Corona parvi ponderis, a crown of small weight. Exsilium decem annodxrum, 
an exile of ten years. 


Nore 1.— For the Predicate Genitive of Price, see 448. 
Nore 2.—For the Ablative of Characteristic, see 473, 2. 


4. A Defining or Appositional Genitive, having the general force of 
an appositive (898) : 


Virtiis continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Telltis Ausoniae, the land 
of Ausonia. Nomen carendi, the word want (of wanting); ©. Tuse. 1,36. VOx 
voluptatis, the word pleasure; O. Fin. 2, 2, 6. 


5. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is taken: 


Pars fliminis Rhéni, @ part of the river Rhine. Quis vestrum, which of 
you ? Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Nihil boni, nihil mali, 
nothing (of) good, nothing bad; CO. Am. 4. 


Norse. — The Partitive Genitive, though generally a noun or pronoun, may 
be an adjective used substantively in the Genitive singular of the Second 
Declension, as boni, mali. Adjectives of the Third Declension, on the con- 
trary, regularly agree with the partitive word, but in rare instances they are 
attracted into the Genitive by another Partitive Genitive: 

Quicquam, non dicé civilis, sed htimani, anything, I do ot say civil, but 
human ; L. 5.8. 


441. The Partitive Genitive is common with nouns and pro- 
nouns used partitively : 


Maxima pars hominum, most men (the largest part of). Magnd cum pon- 
dere auri, with a large quantity of gold. Montés auri pollicéns, promising 
mountains of gold. Unus quisque nostrum, every one of us. Cdonsulum 
alter, one of the consuls. Aliquid consilii, any wisdom (anything of wisdom). 
Id temporis, that (of) time. 


442. The Partitive Genitive is also common with numerals! and 


adjectives used substantively, especially with comparatives and 
superlatives : 


Mille misit militum, he sent a thousand soldiers. Quattuor milia equitum, 
four thousand (of) cavalry. Hodrum omnium fortissimi, the bravest of all 
these. Prior hdrum in proelid cecidit, the former of these fell in battle ; 
N. 21,1,2. Aetatis extremum, the end of life; 8. 90, 1. 


1 For the construction of inus, see 444,1,  ~- 
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1. Pronouns and Adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive usually take the gender of the Genitive, but Predicate Superlatives, 
when thus used, generally agree with the subject : 


Quis edrum non égregius, who of them is not eminent? Sapientum 
octavus, the eighth of the wise men; H.S8. 2,8, 296. Indus est omnium flimi- 
num maximus, the Indus is the largest of all rivers; C. N. D. 2, 52. 


Here observe that quis and octavus take the gender of the Genitive, but 
that the superlative maximus agrees with the subject. 


2. In the best prose, words meaning the whole do not admit the Partitive 
Genitive, but poets and late writers disregard the rule: 


Omnés omnium drdinum hominés, all men of all ranks. Cuncta terrarum, 
all lands ; H. 2, 1,23. Macedonum omnés, all the Macedonians ; ef. L. 31, 45, 7. 


Observe that in the first example, the adjectives are used regularly in 
agreement with their nouns, while in the last two they are used substan- 
tively and take the Partitive Genitive, though the partitive idea has entirely 
disappeared and the construction is partitive only in form. 


3. In the best prose the Partitive Genitive is rarely used after any adjec- 
tives except comparatives and superlatives, but in the poets and late writers 
the use of this Genitive is greatly extended : 


Sancte dedrum, thow holy god; V. 4,576. Diérum féstds, festal days; 
H.S.2, 2,60. Strata viarum = stratae viae, the paved streets; V. 1, 422. Ad 
multum diéi, till late in the day; Liv. 22, 45. 


4. With Nouns, quisque, each, every, and uterque, each, both, generally 
agree as adjectives, but with Pronouns they are generally used substantively 
and take the Partitive Genitive, though in the case of uterque, agreement is 
not uncommon: 


Quisque imperator, every commander. Uterque exercitus, each army. Quis- 
que edrum dé quaque ré, each one of them in regard to every thing ; Caes. 4, 5. 
Utrique nostrum gratum, acceptable to each of us; ©. Am, 4,16. His utrisque 
persuaserant, they had persuaded both of these ; Caes. 2, 16. 


5. The Neuter of Pronouns and Adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is 
sometimes used of Persons: 

Quicquid erat patrum, whatever (of) senators there were ; L. 2,35. Deorum 
quicquid régit terras, whatever gods rule the world; U. Ep. 5, 1. Quid hie 
tantum hominum incédunt, why are so many men (so much of men) coming 
this way ? Pl. Poen. 619. 


443. The Partitive Genitive is also used with a few Adverbs, 
especially with Adverbs of Quantity, Degree, and Place: 
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Satis Gloquentiae, sapientiae parum, enough of eloquence, of wisdom too 
little ; 8. 0.5,4. Liticis habent nimis, they have too much light; 0. F. 6, 115. 
Maximé omnium ndbilium Graecis litteris studuit, of all the nobles he most 
devoted himself to Greek letters; C. Brut. 20, 78. Ubinam gentium sumus, 
where in the world are we ? C. C. 1, 4, 9. 


444. Instead of the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with 
ante, inter, or apud, or the Ablative with ex, dé, or in, is often 
used, especially when the Whole is denoted by a cardinal number, 
or by a noun in the singular : 


Thalés sapientissimus in septem fuit, Thales was the wisest of the seven; 
C. Leg. 2, 11,26. Quis ex tanta multitiidine, who of so great a multitude? 
Ante alids pulcherrimus omnés, most beautiful of all (before all others). 
Apud Helvétids ditissimus, the richest among the Helvetii. 


1. In the best prose, inus is generally followed by the Ablative with ex 
or dé, but sometimes by the Partitive Genitive: inus ex summis viris, 
one of the greatest of heroes; tnus dé multis, one of the multitude ; Wnus 
edrum pontium, one of those bridges. 


Genitive in Special Constructions 


445. The word upon which the Attributive Genitive depends is 
often omitted : 


1. Especially when it has been expressed with a preceding Genitive. 
Then the second Genitive is sometimes attracted into the case appropriate 
for the governing word: 


Conferre vitam Trebodni cum Dolabellae, to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella; ©. Ph.11,4,9. Nattira hominis béluis antecédit, the 
nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes; cf. C. Off. 1, 80. 


2. When it can be readily supplied, especially aedés, or templum 
after a preposition, as ad, ante, 4, or ab: 


Habitabat réx ad Iovis, the king resided near the temple of Jupiter; 
L.1,41. Hannibal anndrum novem, Hannibal, (a boy) nine years of age; 
L, 21,1. Aberant bidui (viam), they were two days’ jowney distant ; ©. Att. 5.16. 


446. Observe also the following constructions: 


1. The Genitive of a Proper Name seems to depend directly on an- 
other proper noun in many cases in which we supply the word son, 
daughter, husband, wife, or slave: 


/ 


\ 


/ nouns in origin; and as such governing the Genitive; pridié and postri- 
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Hasdrubal Gisconis, Gisco’s Hasdrubal, i.e., Hasdrubal, Gisco’s son; 
L. 28, 12. Hectoris Andromaché, Hector’s Andromache, i.e., Hector’s wife; 
v. 3,319. Hutius vided Byrriam, I see his Byrria, i.e., his slave Byrria s 
T. And. 357. 


2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun, one sub- 
jective, the other objective or descriptive. To these a third Genitive is 
occasionally added : 


Helvétidrum initiriae populi Romani, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Roman people ; cf. Caes. 1,30. Memmi odium potentiae noébilitatis, Memmius’s 
hatred of the power of the nobility ; cf. S. 30. 


3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, s6lus, inus, or omnis: 


Ad tuam ipsius amicitiam, to your own friendship; C. Ver. 3, 4,7. Mea 
tnius opera, by my aid alone; C. Pis. 3,6. Tuum studium aduléscentis, your 
devotion as a young man; C. Fam. 15, 18. 


4. The Genitive is used with Instar meaning likeness, image, but 
generally used in the sense of, as large as, of the size of, equal to: 


Instar montis equum aedificant, they construct a horse of the size of a 
mountain; V.2,15. Plato instar est omnium, Plato is worth them all; 
C. Brut. 51, 191. 


fi 5. The Genitive is used with pridié, postridié, erg6, and tenus, 
dié are Locatives: 


Pridié éius diéi, on the day before that day; Caes.1, 47. Postridié Gius diéi, 
on the day after that day. Virtttis ergo, on the ground of merit. Urbium 


\ Corcyrae tenus, as far as the cities of Corcyra; L. 26, 24. 


Predicate Genitive 


447. The Predicate Genitive is generally Subjective or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive. When used with transitive verbs, it 
is of course combined with the Direct Object. It is most common 
with sum and facid, but it also occurs with verbs of Seeming, 
Regarding, Valuing, ete. : é 

Est imperatdris superare, to conquer is the business of a commander ; 
Caes. C. 1, 72. Oram Rodmanae dicidnis f€cit, he brought the coast under 
(made the coast of) Roman rule; L. 21, 60. Fiés nobilium fontium, you 
will become (one) of the noble fountains; H. 8, 13, 
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1. Aequi, boni, and reliqui occur as Predicate Genitives in such expres- 
sions as aequi facere, aequi bonique facere, boni consulere, to take in 
good part, reliqui facere, to leave, and esse reliqul, to be left: 

Aequi bonique facid, I take it in good part; T. Heaut. 788. Milités nihil 
reliqui victis fécére, the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished; 8. ©. 11. 


2. For the general use of the Predicate Genitive, see also 489. 


Predicate Genitive of Price and Value 


448. The Predicate Genitive of Price and Value is used with 
sum and with verbs of Valuing; especially with aestim6, facid, 
and puto: 


Parvi pretii est, he is of small value. Magni erunt mihi tuae litterae, your 
letters will be of great value to me. Patrem tuum pine féci, J prized your 
father most highly (made of the greatest value); C. Att. 16,16,D. Ea magni 
aestimantur, those things are highly valued. Honores magni putare, to deem 
honors of great value. Non flocci faciunt, they care not a straw (lock of 
wool); Pl. Trin. 211. Non habed nauci Marsum, J do not regard Marsus of the 
least account; C. Diy. 1,58. Hittius non faciam, I shall not care that (a snap) 
for it; T. Ad. 163. 


1. The Genitive of Price or Value is generally an adjective, as magni, 
parvi, tanti, quanti; pluris, minoris; maximl, plirimi, minimi, but 
pretii is sometimes expressed as in the first example. Nihili and a few 
other Genitives occur, chiefly in familiar discourse. 

2. With aestims the price and value are denoted either by the Genitive 
or by the Ablative : 


Si prata magnd aestimant; quanti est aestimanda virtiis, if they value 


meadows at a high price, at what price ought virtue to be valued ? ‘GC. Parad. 
6, 3, 51. 


3. In expressions of price and value, pend6, common in early Latin, is 
exceedingly rare in the classical period : . 


Quae parvi pendunt, which they regard of little value; T. Hec. 518. Ea vos 
parvi pendébatis,! those things you deemed of little importance ; 8. ©. 52, 9. 


4. Tanti, quanti, pliris, and minGris are used as Genitives of Price 
even with verbs of Buying and Selling, though with these verbs price is 
generally we by the Ablative : 


Canius émit tanti quanti PYythius voluit, Canius purchased them (the gar- 
dens) at as high a price as Pythius wished ; ef. OC. Of. 8, 14,59. Véndd meum 
non pluris, quam céteri, fortasse mindris, I sell mine (my grain) no higher 


1 An illustration of Sallust’s fondness for archaic constructions. 


or ee 


, 
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than the others, perhaps lower. Quanti Emptae, purchased at what price ? 
Parvo, at a low price; H.8. 2, 3,156. Véndidit hic aurd patriam, he sold his 
country for gold; V. 6. 621. 


6. For the Ablative of Price, see 478. 


Predicate Genitive with Réfert and Interest 


449. The Construction of réfert and interest is as follows: 


1. The Person or Thing? interested is denoted by the Genitive, but 
instead of the Genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun, the Ablative 
feminine of the Possessive is regularly used: 

Neque réfert cliusquam, nor does it concern any one; Tac. An. 4, 88. Quid 
Mildnis intererat, how was it the interest of Milo ? ©. Mil. 18,34. Interest 
omnium, it ts the interest of all. Salttis communis interest, it concerns the 
public welfare. Tua et mea interest, itis your interest and mine ; C. Fam. 16, 4, 4. 

Nore. — In a few cases the person is denoted by the Dative or by the 
Accusative with ad ; chiefly with réfert, which often omits the person : 

Dic quid réferat intra natirae finés viventi, tell what difference it makes to 
one living tn accord with nature; H.8.1,1,49. Quid id ad mé réfert, how 
does that concern me ? Pl. Pers. 4, 8, 44. 


2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive, or clause, or by a neuter pronoun: 

Interest omnium récté facere, to do right is the interest of all; C. Fin. 2, 
22,72. Non réfert quam multds libros habeas, it matters not how many books 
you have; cf. Sen. E.5,4. Quid tua id réfert, how does that concern you ? 


3. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an adverb, an adverbial 
Accusative, or a Genitive of Value: 

Vestra hoc maximé interest, this especially interests you; C. Sul. 25, 79. 
Theodéri nihil interest, it does not all interest Theodorus. Ilud mea magni 
interest, that greatly interests me, C. Att. 11, 22. 


4. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative: 

Magni ad hondrem nostrum interest, for our honor it is of great im- 
portance; ©. Fam. 16, 1, 1. 

Nors.—The most plausible explanation hitherto given of this construction 
is that the Genitive with réfert depends upon ré, the Ablative of rés contained 
in the verb, that the Possessive, mea, tua, etc., agrees with the Ablative ré, 
and that interest, a later word, simply follows the analogy of réfert. 


1 A thing is rarely so used unless personified. 
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Genitive with Adjectives 


450. Rule.— Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive 
to complete their meaning : 


Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise. Cupidus es 
gloriae, you are fond of glory. Pradéns rei militaris erat, he was skilled in 
military science; N.9,1,2. Habétis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum sui, 
you have a leader mindful of you, forgetful of himself; C.C. 4,9, 19. Plena 
Graecia poétarum fuit, Greece was full of poets. Gallia hominum fertilis 
fuit, Gaul was fruitful in men. Homo amantissimus patriae, a man very 
fond of his country. Tuventts belli patiéns, youth capable of enduring the 
hardships of war ; 8. 0.7. 


1. This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns. Com- 
pare the following: cupidus glériae, desirous of glory; propter glériae 
cupiditatem, on account of the desire of glory. 

2. For the Genitive with dignus and indignus, see 481, 1. 


451. This Objective Genitive is used, 


1. With Adjectives denoting Desire, Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, 
and the like, with their contraries: sapientiae studidsus, studious (stu- 
dent) of wisdom; peritus belli, skilled in war; cOnscius conitratisnis, 
cognizant of the conspiracy; Insuétus navigandi, unacquainted with navi- 
gation: 

Quis est omnium tam ignarus rérum, who ts so ignorant of all things ? 
Omnés immemorem beneficii ddérunt, all hate him who is unmindful of a 
Savor ; ©. Off. 2, 18, 68. 


Norr. — Certus with the Genitive in the best prose occurs only in the 
phrase certi6rem facere, to inform, which takes either the Genitive or the 
Ablative with dé, though Caesar admits only the latter construction : 


. Certidrem mé sui consilii fécit, he informed me of his plan i C. Att. 9, 2, 8. 
His dé rébus certior factus, having been informed of these things. 


2. With Adjectives denoting Participation, Characteristic, Guilt, Full- 
ness, Mastery, etc., with their contraries: rati6dnis particeps, endowed 
with (sharing) reason; rati6nis expers, destitute of reason; manifestus 
rérum capitalium, convicted of capital crimes : 

Erat Italia pléna Graecarum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; 
CG, Arch. 8, 5. Virl propria est fortitidsd, fortitude is characteristic of a true 
man. Mei poténs sum, J am master of myself. Omnés virtitis compotés 
beati sunt, all (who are) possessed of virtue are happy ; ©. Tuse. 5, 18, 89, 
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Nore 1.—A few adjectives, as similis, dissimilis ; aliénus, commiinis ; 
contrarius and superstes admit either the Genitive or the Dative; see 435, 4: 

Canis similis lupo, a dog similar to a wolf; C.N.D. 1,35, 97. Cyri similis 
esse voluit, he wished to be like Cyrus jC. Brut. 81, 282. 


Norz 2.— Conscius may take an Objective Genitive in connection with 
the Dative of a personal or reflexive pronoun : 


Mens sibi conscia récti, a mind conscious (to itself) of rectitude. 


3. With Present Participles used as Adjectives: 


Est amans sui virttis, virtue is fond of-itself; OC. Am. 26,98. Vir amantissi- 
mus rei publicae, a man very fond of the republic. Virtis efficiéns est 
voluptatis, virtue is productive of pleasure ; cf. C. Off. 8,33. Appetentés gloriae 
fuistis, you have been desirous of glory. 

Norr. — Observe the difference in meaning between a participle with an 
objective Genitive and the same participle with a direct object. Amans 
patriae, fond of his country, represents the affection as permanent and 
constant ; whereas the participial construction, amans patriam, loving his 
country, designates a particular instance or act. 


452. In poetry and in late prose, especially in Tacitus, the 
Genitive is used: 

1. With Verbals in 4x and with Adjectives of almost every variety of 
meaning, simply to define their application : 


Fugax ambitidnis eram, J was inclined to shun ambition; 0. Tr. 4, 10. 
Tenax propositi, steadfast of purpose ; H.3,8. Aevi maturus, mature in age ; 
V.5, 73. Séri studidrum, late in studies; H.S.1,10. Aeger animi,! afflicted in 
spirit; L.1,58. Fidéns animi, confident in spirit; V. 2, 61. 


2. With a few Adjectives to denote Separation, or Cause, like the 
Ablative: , 


Liber laborum, released from his labors; H.A. P. 212. Integer vitae scele- 
risque purus, of upright life and innocent of crime; H. 1, 22. Notus animi 
paterni, distinguished for paternal affection ; H. 2, 2. 


453. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive sometimes 
admit other constructions. Compare the following examples: 
1. Genitive, or Accusative with ad or in: 


Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise; C. Man. 3, 7. 
Avidi ad pignam, eager for battle; L.7,23. Avidus in novas rés, eager for 
new things; cf. L. 22, 21. 


1 Probably a Locative in origin, as animis, not animorum, is used in similar 
instances in the plural. 
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2. Genitive, Dative, or Accusative with ad: 

Hominés insuéti laboris, men unaccustomed to labor ; Caes. 7, 80. Insuétus 
moribus Rémanis, unaccustomed to Roman manners ; ef. L. 28, 18. Tnsuétus 
ad pugnam, unaccustomed to battle; L. 31, 35. 


3. Genitive, Dative, or Ablative with dé or in: 

Conscius conitratidnis, cognizant of the conspiracy ; 8. C. 37. Huie facinori 
conscius, aware of this crime; ©. Cael. 21,52. is dé rébus cOnscius, aware of 
these things ; cf. C. Att. 2, 24. 


4. Genitive, Accusative with ad, or Ablative with or without in: 

Pridéns rei militaris, skilled in military science ; N.9,1. Priadéns ad con- 
silia, wise for counsel ; O. Font. 15, 38. Pradéns in itre civili, learned in civil 
law; OC. Am. 2. 


5. The Genitive, or the Ablative : 


Mare refertum praedénum, a sea full of pirates; C. Rab. P. 8,20. Domus 
referta vasis Corinthiis, a house full of Corinthian vases ; C. Rose. A. 46, 188. 


Genitive with Verbs 


454. Rule. — Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — 
memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objec- 
tive Genitive when used of Persons, but either the Genitive 
or the Accusative when used of Things : 


Vivorum memini nec Epiciri licet oblivisci, J remember the living and 
it is not allowable to forget Epicurus; C. Fin. 5,1. Oblitus sum mei, J have 
forgotten myself; T. Bun. 306. Animus meminit praeteritorum, the soul 
remembers the past; C.Div.1,30. Beneficia meminérunt, they remember 
favors ; ©. Plane. 88. Reminisci virtiitis Helvétiorum, to remember the valor 
of the Helvetii ; cf. Caes. 1,18. Eas (rés) reminisci, to remember those things ; 
C. Sen. 21,78. Veteris contuméliae oblivisci, to forget the ancient disgrace ; 
Caes. 1, 14. TOtam causam oblitus est, he forgot the whole case ; ©. Brut. 60, 217. 


1. Observe that memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor admit a double 
construction. As transitive verbs they may take the Accusative, but by 
virtue of their signification, to be mindful of, to be forgetful of, they may take 
the Genitive; reminiscitur = memor est; obliviscitur = immemor est. 
The close relationship between the Genitive with these verbs and the Genitive 
with adjectives is readily seen in the following examples : 


Memorés virtiitis tuae, mindful of your valor; C. Fam. 1,7, 2. Reminisceré- 


tur virtitis Helvétidrum, that he should remember the valor of the Helvetii ; 
Caes 1, 13, 
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2. The Accusative is regularly used in neuter pronouns and adjectives, 
and it may be used of a person remembered by a contemporary : 


Cinnam memini, J remember Cinna; C. Ph. 5, 6: 


38. Memini, J make mention of, may take the Ablative with dé: 

Meministi dé exsulibus, you make mention of the exiles; C. Ph. 2, 86. 

4, Venit mihi (tibi, etc.) in mentem = reminiscor, generally takes the 
Genitive, but sometimes the Nominative, though in Cicero only rés, or a 
neuter pronoun or adjective : 

Venit mihi Platdnis in mentem, the recollection of Plato comes to my mind ; 
C. Fin. 5,1. Non venit in mentem pigna, does not the battle occur to your mind ? 
L.8,5. Ea tibi in mentem veniunt, those things occur to your mind ; C. Att. 15, 11. 


455. Recordor, I recall, when used of Persons, takes the Abla- 
tive with dé, but when used of Things, it almost always takes 
the Accusative, rarely the Genitive: 

Recordare dé céteris, bethink yourself of the others; C Sull.2,5. Ut tri- 


umphés recordentur, so that they may recall triumphs; 0. Sen.5 18. Flagi- 
tidrum sudrum recordabitur, he will recall his base deeds; C. Pis. 6, 12. 


Accusative and Genitive 


456. Rule. — Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and verbs 
of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing, 
Crime, Charge, etc.: — 

Ipse té veteris amicitiae commonefécit, he himself reminded you of your 
old friendship ; cf. Ad. Her. 4, 24,33. Mearum mé miseriarum commonés, 
you remind me of my misfortunes. Eum tii acciisas avaritiae, do you accuse 
him of avarice? ©. Flac. 33,83. Acctsatus est proditionis, he was accused of 
treason. Levitatis plérdsque convincunt, they convict most men of fickleness. 
Ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condemnarent, so that they condemned 
a most innocent man on a capital charge ; C. Or. 1, 54, 283. Iudex absolvit in- 
iuriarum eum, the judge acquitted him on a charge of assault. 

1. Instead of the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, etc., the Ablative with 
dé or the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective is often used. 
This is the common construction with moneG and its compounds: 

Dé quo vos admonui, of which I have reminded you; ©. Man. 15, 45. Tllud 
mé admonés, you admonish me of that; ©. Att, 9,9,2. Si id ndn mé accisas, 
if you do not accuse me of that; Pi. Trin. 96, 
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2. With verbs of Accusing, etc., the Genitive with n6mine, crimine, 
itidicid, or some similar word is sometimes used. This may be the 
original construction, and if so, it is a sufficient explanation of the Geni- 
tive with these verbs.1_ Compare the following examples : 

Né quem innocentem iiidicis capitis arcessas, that you should not arraign 
an innocent man on a capital charge; ©. Off. 2, 14,51. Inimicum fratris capitis 
arcessit, he arraigned his brother's enemy on a capital charge; Ad Her. 1, 11, 18. 


Nore. — Latin verbs of Accusing, when they mean simply to find fault 
with, to complain of, take the Accusative of the crime, or fault, as in English - 


Inertiam acciisds aduléscentium, you complain of the indolence of the young 
men, ©. Or. 58, 246. 


3. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative, with or without dé, or by the Accusative with a preposi- 
tion, usually ad. The Ablative is regularly used when the penalty is a 
fine of a definite sum of money: 

Pecinia multatus est, he was condenned to pay a fine in money; N. 1, 7, 6. 
Si illum morte multassem, if I had condenned him to death. Tertia parte 
agri damnati, condemned to forfeit a third of their land. Maultds ad béstias 
condemnavit, he condemned many to the wild beasts ; Suet. Cal. 27. 


4. Notice the following special expressions: dé maiestate or maiestatis 
damnéare, to condemn for high treason; dé vi damn§are, to condemn for 
_ assault; dé pecitiniis repetundis postulare, to prosecute for extortion ; 
inter sicarids damnare, to convict of homicide; voti damnatus, con- 
demned to. fulfill a vow = having obtained a wish ; ad metalla condemna- 
tus, condemned to the mines. 


Genitive with Verbs of Feeling 


457. Rule. —Misereor and miseréscd take the Objective 
Genitive ; miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive? of the Object 
which produces the feeling : 


1 Observe, however, that the use of the Genitive with these verbs in Latin ac- 
cords entirely with the English idiom; as, he was accused oj treason. 

2The Genitive with some of these verbs of feeling doubtless follows the an- 
alogy of other constructions, in which the Genitive depends on a noun or adjec- 
tive, expressed or understood, but with others it seems to depend directly on the 
substantive idea suggested by the verbs themselves. Thus taedet readily sug- 
gests its exact equivalent taedium capit. Indeed, Seneca’s taedium eum 


vitae capit, in which vitae depends upon taedium, is equivalent to eum vitae 
taedet, : 
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Miserémini socidrum, have pity on our allies; ©. Ver. 1, 28, 72. Arcadii 
miseréscite régis, pity the Arcadian king; V. 8, 573. Edrum nos miseret, 
we pity them (pity for, or of them moves us); ©. Mil. 34,92. Nostri ndsmet 
paenitet, we are dissatisfied with ourselves, T. Ph. 172. Fratris mé piget, 
I am grieved at my brother. Mé stultitiae meae pudet, J am ashamed of 
my folly. Mé civitatis morum taedet, I am tired of the manners of the state. 


1. Miserésc6 belongs to poetry. 

2. Miseror and commiseror, J pity, deplore, take the Accusative in the 
best prose: 

Miserantur comminem Galliae fortiinam, they deplore the common fortune 
of Gaul; Caes. 7, 1, 5. 

3. The impersonal verbs miseret, paenitet, etc., sometimes admit an im- 
personal subject, as an Infinitive or clause, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil: 


Neque mé vixisse paenitet, nor am I sorry to have lived; . Sen. 23, 84. 
Non té haec pudent, do not these things put you to shame ? T. Ad. 754. 


4. Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person in whose presence 
one has a feeling of shame or unworthiness: 


Mé tui pudet, J am ashamed in your presence ; T. Ad. 683. 

5. Like miseret are sometimes used miseréscit, commiseréscit, and 
miserétur; like taedet, pertaesum est and, in early Latin, distaedet 
‘and a few other rare words. In Suetonius pertaesus occurs with the 
Accusative. 


Genitive with Special Verbs 


458. In certain Special Constructions, largely colloquial, or 
poetical in their origin,’ many verbs by analogy occasionally ad- 
mit the Genitive, or if transitive, the Accusative and Genitive: 


1. Some verbs denoting Desire, Emotion, or Feeling, like adjectives 
and verbs of the same general meaning and construction : 

Cupiunt tui, they desire you; Pl. Mil. 963. Né tui quidem testimOnil veri- 
tus, regarding not even your testimony; ©. Att. 8,4. Ego animi? pended, 
Iam uncertain in mind ; ef. C. Leg. 1,3. Discrucior animi,? J am troubled in 


spirit. Désipiébam mentis, J was out of my senses. 


2. Some Verbs of Plenty and Want, as compled, impleo, egeo, 
indigeG, like adjectives of the same general meaning (451, 2): 


1 Greek influence may also be recognized in some of them. 
2 Animi in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as animis, not 
animGdrum, is used in the same way in the plural. 
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Virtis exercitatidnis indiget, virtue requires exercise; cf. OC. Fin. 8, 15 
Egeod consilii, J need counsel; C. Att. 7,22. Mé complévit formidinis, he has 
filled me with fear; Pl. Men. 901. 


3. Some verbs denoting Mastery or Participation, — potior, adipi- 
scor, régn6, — like adjectives of similar meaning (451, 2): 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of a part of Sicily; N. 10, 5. 
Régnavit populérum, he was king of the peoples; H. 3, 30. 


4. In the poets, a few verbs which usually take the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause admit the Genitive: 


Mé labérum levas, you relieve me of my labors; Pl. Rud. 247. Abstinétd 
irarum, abstain from quarrels; H. 3, 27, 69. Dé€sine querellarum, desist 
from. your lamentations. Mirari belli laborum, to wonder at warlike 
achievements. Damni infecti promittere, to become responsible for pos- 
sible damage; cf. C. Top. 4, 22. 


Nore. — The Genitive in Exclamations, in imitation of the Greek, occurs 
in three or four isolated examples in the Latin poets, but it is not found in 
Terence, Vergil, or Horace : 


O mihi nintii beati, O the glad tidings to me; Catul. 9, 5. 


ABLATIVE 


459. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three cases 
originally distinct: 
I. Ablative Proper, denoting the relation From: 


II. Instrumental, denoting the relation With, By: 
III. Locative, denoting the relation In, At. 


Nore. — This threefold nature of the Latin Ablative gives us a basis for 

“a general classification, at once scientific and practical, although in the course 

of the development of the language so many new applications of these origi- 

nal elements were made that it is sometimes impossible to determine with 
certainty to which of them a given construction owes its origin. 


I. Ablative Proper 
460. — The Ablative Proper includes: 


1. Ablative of Separation; see 461. 
2. Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, etc.; see 467. 
8. Ablative of Comparison; see 471. 
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ABLATIVE OF SEPARATION 


_ 461. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 

with a preposition —4, ab, 4é, or ex — when it represents a 
person or is used with a verb compounded with ab, dé, dis, 
sé, Or ex: 


Legionés abdicis 4 Briit6, you alienate the legions from Brutus; C. Ph. 
10, 3, 6. Caedem 4 vobis dépellébam, I was warding off slaughter from you. 
Plebs 4 patribus sécessit, the common people seceded from the patricians. 
Dé ford discessimus, we withdrew from the forum. Caesar cdpids suas é 
castris édtixit, Caesar led his forces out of the camp; Caes.1,50. Ex oppidd 
fagit, he fled out of the town. 


462. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
without a preposition when it is the name of a town or is 
used after a verb meaning to relieve, free, deprive, need, be 
without, etc.: 

Démaratus figit Corinths, Demaratus fled from Corinth; ©. Tuse. 5, 87. 
Roma accéperam litteras, I had received a letter from Rome. Qui Narbone 
reditus, what a return from Narbo! ©. Ph. 2, 30, 76. Leva mé hoc onere, 
relieve me from this burden; ©. Fam. 3, 12,8. Magno mé met liberabis, 
you will free me from great fear. Mirus défénsoribus nidatus est, the 
wall was stripped of its defenders; Caes. 2,6. N6n eged medicina, I do 
not need a remedy. Vacare culpa magnum est solacium, to be free from 
Sault is a great comfort; C. Fam. 7, 8, 4. 


1. With the Ablative of Separation, the preposition is more freely used 
when the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative: dé for6, 
from the forum; ex oppid6, out of the town; but metti liberare, to free 
from fear ; vacare culpa, to be free from fault. 

2. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially for 
emphasis or contrast, regularly after longé : 


Longé ab Athénis esse, to be far from Athens ; PI. Pers. 151. 


8. The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the 
town itself, is meant : 

Discessit 4 Brundisis, he departed from Brundisium (i.e. from the port); 
Caes. C. 8, 24. 

4, Many Names of Islands and the Ablatives dom6, hum6, and rire, 


are used like names of towns: 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.—16 
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Lémn6 advenis Athénas, from Lemnos Lcome to Athens ; Pl. True. 91. Cum 
dom6 profigisset, when he had fled from home; C. Brut. 89, 306. Video rire 
redeuntem senem, I see the old man returning from the country. Vix oculds 
attollit hum6, she hardly raises her eyes from the ground. 


ABLATIVE OF SEPARATION WITH SPECIAL VERBS 


463. With moved, cédd, and pelld in special expressions the 
Ablative of Separation is used without a preposition: 


Loco ille motus est, he was dislodged from his position; ©. C.2,1. Eundem 
vidi cédentem Italia, Z saw the same man leaving Italy; ©. Ph. 10, 4,8. Civem 
pellere possessidnibus conatus est, he attempted to drive a citizen from his 
possessions ; ©. Mil. 27, 74. 


464. With many verbs the Ablative of Separation is used, some- 
times with and sometimes without a preposition. 


Dé provincia décessit, he withdrew from the province ; C. Ver. 2, 20, 48. 
Décédéns provincia, withdrawing from the province; C. Lig. i, 2. Expellet 
ex patria, will he banish them from the country? Mé patria expulerat, he 
had driven me from the country. 


1. Note also the expressions ab oppidis prohibére, to keep from the 
towns ; suis finibus prohib€ére, to keep out of their territory; dépellere a 
vObis, dé provincia, to drive away from you, from the province; tota 
Sicilia dépellere, to drive from the whole of Sicily. 

2. Arced generally takes the Ablative with a preposition, but at variance 
with general usage it sometimes omits the preposition when used in a purely 
local sense : 

Ti hune 4 tuis templis arcébis, you will keep him from your temples ; 
©. ©. 1, 18, 88. Té illis aedibus arcébit, he will keep you from this abode ; 
C. Ph. 2, 40, 104. 


8. Interdic6 regularly takes the Dative of the person and the Ablative of 
the thing: 


Gallia Romanis interdixit, he forbade the Romans the use of Gaul; ef. 
Caes. 1, 46. 


465. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of, the Abla- 
tive of Separation is used sometimes with and sometimes without 
a preposition: 

Haec loca ab arbitris libera sunt, these places are free from spectators ; 
ef. OC, Att. 15,16. Animus liber ctira, a mind free from care; ©. Fin. 15, 49. 
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1. Notice also the following expressions: niidus 4 propinquis, desti- 
tute of relatives; nidus praesidio, destitute of defense; vacuus ab 
déféensoribus, without defenders; gladius vagina vacuus, a sword with- 
out a sheath. 

2. Expers generally takes the Genitive, but sometimes the Ablative: 

Omnis éruditidnis expers fuit, he was destitute of all learning ; cf. ©. Or. 2, 1, 
Omnés fortinis expertés sumus, we are all destitute of fortunes ; 8. C. 38. 


8. Some adjectives with this meaning take the Genitive ; see 451, 2. 


466. In the poets and late writers the Ablative of Separation, 
even in a purely local sense, is often used without a preposition: 


Columbae caeld vénére volantés, the doves came flying from the heavens ; 
vy. 6,190. N6n poterit vérd distinguere falsum, he will not be able to distin- 
guish the false from the true; H. E. 1, 10, 29. Cecidére caelo lapidés, stones 
Sell from the heavens ; L. 1, 31. 


1. Notice also the following expressions from Vergil and Horace: Lycia 
missus, sent from Lycia; cadere nubibus, to fall from the clouds; car- 
ceribus missus, sent forth from the barriers; labéns equo, falling from 
his horse. 


ABLATIVE OF SOURCE 


467. Rule. — The Ablative of Source, including Agency, 
Parentage, and Material, generally takes a preposition, — 
a, ab, dé, 6, OF ex: . 

Source in General. — Ab his serm6 oritur, with (from) these the conver- 
sation begins; C.Am.1,5. Hoc audivi dé patre med, this I have heard from 
my father. Appellata est ex viro virtiis, virtue was named from vir, a man. 
Ex invidia laboravit, he suffered from unpopularity ; ©. Clu. 71, 202. 

Agency. — Ab his amatur, by these he is loved. Mons a Labieéno tene- 
tur, the mountain is held by Labienus ; Caes. 1, 22. 

Parentage or Ancestry.— Ex mé natus es, you are my son. Oriundi ab 
Sabinis, descended from the Sabines ; L.1, 27. 

Material. — Erat ex fraude factus, he was made of fraud. Pocula ex 
auro, cups of gold; ©. Ver. 4, 26, 62. 


468. The Ablative of the Independent Agent, or the Author of an 
action, takes the preposition a or ab: 


Réx ab suis appellatur, he is called king by his own men. Non est con- 
sentaneum vinci 4 voluvtate. it is not meet to be overcome by pleasure. 
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1. When anything is personified and treated as the agent of an action, 
the Ablative with 4 or ab may be used as in the second example above. 

2. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 


Cornua Numidis firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians. 


— 
fae 


| : 3. The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whom, 
\through whose agency or help, the action is effected : 
} 
| 


Ab Oppianicoé per Fabricids factus, made by Oppianicus through the agency 
lof the Fabricit ; -cf. ©. Clu. 23, 62. 


Nore. — Compare these three kindred constructions for the names of 
persons: ab Oppianicsd, by Oppianicus, the author of the action; per 
Fabrici6s, through the Fabricii, i.e. through their agency or help; and 
Numidis, with Numidians, used as the means of the action. 


469. The Ablative of Parentage and Ancestry is generally used 
1. With 4 or ab, in designating Remote Ancestry: 


Belgae sunt orti ab Germanis, the Belgians originated from the Germans ; 
ef. Caes. 2,4. Oriundi ex Etritiscis, descended from the Etruscans. 


2. Without a preposition with the verb nascor and a few Perfect 
Participles, as natus, pr6gnatus, ortus, and in poetry and late prose, 
with 6ditus, genitus, satus, etc.: 


Si parentibus nati sint humilibus, if they have been born of humble 
parents; C. Am. 19,70. Nobili genere nati sunt, they were born of a noble 
race; O. Ver. 5, 70, 180. Régis nepos, filia ortus, the grandson of the king, 
born of his daughter; L. 1, 82, 1. Edite régibus, thou descendant of kings ; 
H. 1,1. .Dis genite, thou descendant of gods; V. 9, 642. Satae Pelia, the 
daughters of Pelias; 0. M. 7, 822. 


470. The Ablative of Material generally takes 6 or ex, and is used 
with verbs or participles, and sometimes with nouns: 


Erat ex fraude factus, he was made of fraud. Hom6 ex animé constat et 
corpore, man consists of a soul and a body; cf. C.N.D.1,35. Vas ex ina 
gemma, @ vase from a single gem; ©. Ver. 4, 27, 62. 


1, The Ablative of Material is often used without a preposition in poetry, 
and sometimes even in prose: 


Aere cavo clipeus, a hollow shield of bronze; cf. V. 3, 286. Pictas abiete 
puppés, painted sterns of fir. Constat tota Sratid membris, the whole dis- 
course is made up of members. 
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ABLATIVE WITH COMPARATIVES 


471. Rule. — Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative: 


Nihil est virtute! amabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue. C. Am. 8. 
Nihil habet iticundius vita, he considers nothing more agreeable than life. 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius habémus, friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Nihil lacrima citius aréscit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 


1. Comparatives with quam are followed by the Nominative or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 


Melior est certa pax quam spérata victoria, better is a sure peace than a 
hoped-for victory ; L. 30,30. Néminem aequidrem reperiet quam mé, he will 
Jind no one more just than (he will find) me. Equum melidrem habet quam 
tuus est, he has a better horse than yours ts; C. Inv. 1, 31, 52. 


2. After quam the second of the two nouns compared is sometimes 
omitted : : 

Themistocli nomen quam Soldnis est illistrius, the name of Themistocles 
is more illustrious than that of Solon; cf. ©. Off. 1, 22, 75. 


3. The Ablative is used chiefly in negative sentences. It is freely used 
for quam with a Nominative or Accusative, regularly so for quam with the 
Nominative or Accusative of a relative pronoun, as in the third example 
under the rule. In other cases quam is retained in the best prose, though 
sometimes omitted in poetry. 

4. After plis, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number 
and quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construc- 
tion ; sometimes also after maior, minor, etc.: 


Técum plis annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year; ©. Quine. 12, 41. 
Minus duo milia effigérunt, Jess than two thousand escaped; L. 24,16. Non 
amplius novem annos natus, not more than nine years old; cf. N. 28, 2, 3. 


5. Instead of an Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case 
—as ante, prae, praeter, or supra —is sometimes used, especially in poetry : 
Ante alids immanior, more monstrous than (before) the others; V.1, 347. 

6. In poetry and in conversational prose, alius, involving a comparison, 


_other than, is sometimes used with the Ablative, but in the best prose its 
regular construction is alius ac or atque, alius quam, or alius nisi: 


1This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison—that from which one 
starts. Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is 
more so. Virttite = quam virtis; vita = quam vitam (habet). 
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Putare alium sapiente bondque beadtum, to consider any other than the 
wise and good happy; cf. H. E. 1, 16, 20. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, 
nothing but peace was sought; cf. C. Off. 1, 23, 80. 

7. Quam pré6 denotes that the two objects compared are out of proportion 
to each other: 

Minor caedés quam pro tant& victoria fuit, the slaughter was small in com- 
parison with the victory ; L. 10, 14, 21. 

8. Note the following special uses of the Ablative: pltis aequ6, more 
than is fair; pliis ilsto, more than is proper: 

Celerius omni opinidne vénit, he came sooner than any one expected ; 


ef. Caes. 2, 3. Id spé omnium sérius fuit, this was later than all hoped it 
would be; L. 2, 3. 


9. In rare instances, mostly poetical, a few verbs and adverbs involving 
comparison — as mal6, praest6, aequé, adaequé — admit the Ablative : 


Nillds his mallem lidés spectasse, no games would I prefer to have seen 
rather than these; H. 8.2, 8,79. Mé aequé forttinatus, equally fortunate with 
me, Pl. Cure, 141. 


10. With comparatives the Measure of Difference —the amount by which 
one thing surpasses another —is denoted by the Ablative (479): 


Hibernia dimidid minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one-half than 
Britain. 


II. Instrumental Ablative 


472. The Instrumental Ablative includes 


1. Ablative of Association; see 478. 

2. Ablative of Cause; see 475. 

3. Ablative of Means; see 476 and 477. 
4. Ablative of Price; see 478. 

5. Ablative of Difference; see 479. 

6. Ablative of Specification; see 480. 


ABLATIVE oF ASSOCIATION 


473. Rule. — The Ablative of Association is used 
1. To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict 
sense. It then takes the preposition cum : 


Cum patre habitabat, she was living with her father. Cum his armis 
éruptionem fecérunt, with these arms they made a sally; Caes. 2, 88. 
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2. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modi- 
fied by an adjective or by a Genitive : 


Flimen ripis praeruptis, a stream with precipitous banks; Caes. 6, 7. 
Summa virtute aduléscéns, a youth of the highest worth. Cato singulari 
fuit industria, Cato was a man of remarkable industry; N. 24, 8. 


Nore 1.—The Ablative of Characteristic and the Genitive of Character- 
istic supplement each other. The Genitive is generally used to designate per- 
manent characteristics, as Kind, Size, Weight, Value, and the like. In other 
cases the Ablative is generally used. 

Nore 2.— The Ablative of Characteristic may be either Attributive, as in 
the first two examples, or Predicative, as in the last example. 


3. To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance.! It 
then takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjec- 
tive or by a Genitive: 


Cum silentio auditi sunt, they were heard in silence. Templum magna 
cura custodiunt, they guard the temple with great care. Epulabatur more 
Persarum, he feasted in the style of the Persians. Cato summa cum gloria 
vixit, Cato lived with the highest glory; ©. Ver. 5, 70, 180. 


Nore.— The Ablative of Manner often takes cum, even when modified by 
an adjective, as in the last example. 


474. The Ablative of Association is used without cum in a 
few special instances, as follows: 


1. A few Ablatives, perhaps involving the idea of Means: arte, according 
to art, skillfully; clamGre, with a shout; cOnsili6, on purpose; Ordine, 
in an orderly way: 

Ném6 solitus via dicere, no one accustomed to speak properly ; cf. ©. Brut. 
12,46. Aut vi aut fraude fit, it is done either by violence or by fraud; cf. ©. 
Off, 1, 13, 41. 


Nors. — The Accusative with per sometimes denotes Manner: per vim, 
violently ; per fraudem, fraudulently ; per ludum, sportively. 


2. The Ablative of Association is sometimes used without cum, after verbs 
meaning to mingle or to join together, as cOnfund6, iungd, misced, and 
their compounds ; also whenever the idea of means is involved, especially in 
military operations: 


1 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative — the first 
designating an attendant person or thing, the second an attendant quality, the 
third an attendant circumstance. 
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Siculis cdnfunditur undis, it mingles with the Sicilian waters; V. 8, 696. 
Improbitas scelere itincta, depravity joined with crime ; C. Or. 2, 58, 237. Gravi- 
tate mixtus lepds, pleusantry united with dignity; O. R.P. 2,1. Ingenti exer- 
citi profectus, having set out with a large army; L. 7, 9% 


Nore 1.—In military language the Ablative of Association generally takes 
cum, if without modifiers or modified only by a numeral, otherwise it is gen- 
erally used without cum: cum exercitii, but ingenti exerciti. 

Norxr 2.— Instead of the Ablative of Association, the Dative is sometimes 
used with verbs denoting Union or Contention : 


Sapientia iiincta éloquentiae, wisdom united to eloquence, cf. C. Or. 8, 85, 142. 
Solus tibi certat, he alone competes with you; V.E.5, 8. 


8. A special use of the Ablative of Association is seen with faciG, fi6, and 
sum in such expressions as the following : 


Quid hic homine facias, what will you do with this man? C. Ver. 2, 16. 
Quid té futirum est, what will become of you ? ©. Ver. 2, 64, 155. 


Nore. —The Ablative with dé occurs in nearly the same sense : 
Sed dé fratre quid fiet, but what will become of my brother ? T. Ad. 996. 


ABLATIVE OF CAUSE 


475. Rule. -— The Ablative of Cause, designating the 
Cause, Ground, or Reason for an action, is used without 
a preposition : ! 


Gubernatoris ars itilitate laudatur, the pilot’s art is praised because of 
its usefulness; C. Fin. 1,13. Quisque gloria diicitur, every one is influenced 
by glory. Liuxuria civitas laborabat, the state was suffering from luxury. 
Nimid gaudid désipitbam, J was wild with (from) excessive joy. Régni 
cupiditate inductus conitirationem fécit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. ‘Timore perterriti ad Rhénum contendérunt, 
moved by fear, they hastened towards the Rhine. Aeger erat vulneribus, hé 
was ul in consequence of his wounds ; N. 1, 7, 5. : 


1. When the cause is fear, anger, hatred, etc., it is often combined with a 
Perfect Participle, as in the fifth and sixth examples. 

2. Causa and gratia, as Ablatives of Cause, are regularly limited by the 
Genitive or by a possessive or interrogative pronoun : 


1 The Ablative of Cause seems to have been developed in part from the Instru- 
mental case and in part from the true Ablative. 
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Quem hondris gratia ndmind, whom I name as a mark of honor; ©. Rose. A. 
2,6. Vestra hoc causa volébam, I desired this on your account 3 C. Or, 1, 35, 164, 
Qua gratia iussi, for what purpose did I give the order ? T. Eun. 99. 


3. Examine the following specimens of the Ablative of Cause, more com- 
monly limited by an adjective or Genitive, cOnsuétidine, itire, lége, sen- 
tentia, and Ablatives in i from verbal nouns: cOnsuétiidine sua, in 
accordance with his own custom; mea sententia, according to or in my 
opinion ; aliorum hortati, at the request of others; hortati sud, at his 
own request ; populi iusst, at the bidding of the people. 

4. Instead of the Ablative of Cause, the Ablative with 4, ab, dé, é, ex, 
is sometimes used to emphasize the idea of Source, from which Cause was so 
readily developed, as ex cOnsuétidine sua, in accordance with their custom ; 
‘ex sententia tua, in accordance with your wish: 


Mare 4 sole collicet, the sea gleams with the light of the sun (from the 
sun). Ex vulneribus periére, they perished of their wounds. 


5. The Ablative with prae in classical Latin generally denotes a Hin- 
drance or an Obstacle : 


N6n prae lacrimis possum scribere, J cannot write on account of my tears. 


ABLATIVE OF MEANS 


476. Rule.— The Instrument and Means of an action are 
denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 


Ipse sua manu fécit, he did it himself with his own hand. Cornibus tauri 
sé tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. Sol omnia lice collis- 
trat, the sun illumines all things with its light. Terra vestita floribus, the 
earth covered with flowers. Lacte atque pecore vivunt, they live upon milk 
and flesh; Caes. 4,1. Aurélia via profectus est, he went by the Aurelian 
road; 0. 0.2,4. Porta Capéna Romam ingressus, having entered Rome by 
the Porta Capena; L. 26, 10. 


1. The Ablative of Means is used not only with verbs, but also with a few 
adjectives, as contentus, praeditus, and frétus: 

Domo sua régia contentus non fuit, he was not satisfied with his royal 
palace; C. Ver. 5, 31, 80. Hom6 summd ingenid praeditus, a man endowed 
with the highest abilities. Neque himanis consiliis frétus, nor depending 
upon human counsels ; C. C. 2, 18. 


2. Adficis with the Ablative of Means forms a very common circum- 
_locution: hondre adficere = honG6rare, to honor; cruciatt adficere, to 
torture: 
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Omnés Jaetitia, adficit, he gladdens all; Caes. 5,48. Adficitur beneficid, he 
ts benefited ; C. Agr. 1, 4. ; 

8. This Ablative is used with fid6, cOnfid6, nitor, innitor, assuésco, 
assuéfacio, recipio, tenes, etc.: 

Ném6 fortiinae stabilitate cdnfidit, no one trusts the stability of fortune ; 
ef. ©. Tusc. 5, 14,40. Salts véritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. Nilld officid 
assuéfacti, trained to (familiar with) no duty; Caes. 4,1. Sésé castris tené- 
bant, they kept themselves in camp; Caes. 3, 24. Marium téctd recépérunt, 
they received Marius into their houses. 

4, The following Ablatives deserve notice: 


Quadraginta hostiis sacrificare, to make a sacrifice with forty victims; 
L. 41,17. Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice with a calf; V. E. 3,77. Fidi- 
bus canere, to play upon the lyre; C.Tusc.1,2,4. Pil& lidere, to play ball 
(with the ball) ; H.8. 1, 5, 49. 


ABLATIVE oF Means — SpecrtaL Uses 


477. Rule. —I. The Ablative of Means is used with itor, 
fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 

Plirimis rébus fruimur atque utimur, we enjoy and use very many 
things; C. N. D. 2, 60, 152. Fungitur officid senatoris, he is discharging the 
duty of a senator. Magna erat praeda potitus, he had obtained great booty. 
Lacte et carne vescébantur, they lived (fed) on milk and flesh ; N. 89, 7. 


1. These deponent verbs are all survivals of the middle voice, and accord- 
ingly contain the direct object in themselves, while the Ablative is the means 
by which the action is effected; thus titor, J use, I serve myself by means of ; 
frnor, J enjoy, I delight myself with, etc. Originally transitive, they are occa- 
sionally so used in classical authors: 


Utéris operam meam, you shall have (use) my assistance ; Pl. Poen. 1088. 
2. Utor admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing: 

Facili mé ttétur patre, he will find me an indulgent father ; T. Heaut. 217. 
3. Potior admits the Genitive: 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of a part of Sicily; N. 10, 5. 


II. The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abound- 
ing and Filling and with adjectives of Fullness: abundé, 
redundé, adflué, etc.; compled, expled, impled, oneréd, etc.3; 
onustus, refertus, plénus, etc.: 
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Villa abundat lacte, cAsed, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and 
honey; C. Sen. 16,56. Deus bonis explévit mundum, God has filled the world 
with blessings ; ©. Univ. 8,5. Navés onerant auro, they load the ships with 
gold. Navés frimento onustae, ships loaded with grain. Urbs referta 
cOpiis, a city filled with supplies; ©. Att. 7, 18. 

1. Comples and imple6 take either the Accusative and Genitive or the 
Accusative and Ablative: 

Mé complévit formidinis, he filled me with fear; Pl. Men. 901. Italiam ve- 
stris colonis complére voluistis, you wished to fill Italy with your colonists. 


2. Most adjectives of Fullness occasionally admit the Genitive. With plé- 
nus this is the regular construction in the best prose. In Cicero refertus takes 
the Genitive when used of persons, but the Ablative when used of things: 


Erat Italia pléna Graecarum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts ; ©. Arch, 
8,5. Domus referta vasis Corinthiis, a house full of Corinthian vases; ©. Rose. 
A. 46, 183. Mare refertum praeddnum, a sea full of pirates ; C. Rab. P. 8, 20. 


III. The Ablative of Means is used with opus and asus, 
often in connection with the Dative of the person : 
Militi nummis ducentis tsus est, the soldier needs two hundred sesterces ;} 


Pl: Bae. 706. Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, we need your influence. Con- 
sultd opus est, there is need of deliberation; 8. C.1. 


Nore. — With opus est, rarely with tisus est, the thing needed may be 
denoted by the Nominative, or an Infinitive; rarely by the Genitive,? a su- 
pine, or an ut-clause : 3 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader; C. Fam. 2, 6,4. Opus est té valére, it 
is necessary that you be well ; C. Fam. 16,14. Temporis opus est, there is need 
of time; cf. L. 22,51. Ita dictti opus est, it is necessary to say so; T. Heaut. 941. 
Mihi opus est ut lavem, it is necessary for me to bathe; Pi. Truc. 328, 


ABLATIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


478. Rule. — Price and Value are denoted by the Abla- 
tive, if expressed definitely or by means of Nouns, but by 
the Genitive or Ablative, if expressed indefinitely by means 
of Adjectives: 


Auwro viri vitam véndidit, for gold she sold her husband’s life; ©. Inv. 1, 
50, 94, Fanum peciinia grandi vénditum est, the temple was sold for much 


1 Lit. there is to the soldier a use for or with two hundred sesterces. 
2 First in Livy. 8 In Plautus and late prose. 
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money. Multd sanguine Poenis victoria stetit, the victory cost the Cartha- 
ginians (stood to them at) much blood; L. 23,30. Lis aestimatur centum 
talentis, the fine is fixed at a hundred talents. Wénalis decem milibus, 
for sale at ten thousand (sesterces); C. Cael. 7, 17. 

Prata magno aestimant, they value meadows highly. Quanti est aesti- 
manda virtus, how highly should virtue be valued? Quem plurimi fécerat, 
whom he had esteemed most highly; N. 18,2. Vénire quam plurim6, to be 
sold at as high a price as possible. Emit, he purchased? Quanti, for how 
much? Viginti minis, for twenty minae; T. Bun. 984. 


1. The Ablative of Price is used with verbs of Buying, Selling, Hiring, 
Letting ; of Costing; of Being Cheap or Dear, as em6, vénd6, véned ; 
condiic6, locd; st6, cdnst6, liceor, and with a few adjectives of kin- 
dred meaning, as vénalis, for sale; carus, dear; vilis, cheap; see ex- 
amples. With these words only five Genitives of Price are used: tanti, 
tanti-dem, quanti, pliiris, and minOris. 

2. With verbs of Valuing the following Genitives are used, parvi, magni, 
permagni, tanti, tanti-dem, quanti, pliris, plirimi, minOris, minimi, 
ete. 

3. Instead of the Ablative of Price, adverbs are sometimes used, as bene 
emere, to buy well (i.e. at a low price); bene véndere, to sell well (i.e. at 
a high price). 

4, Exchanging. — With verbs of Exchanging —mtt6, commut6, etc. — 
the thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, 
but, in poetry and late prose, the thing given is often treated as the price, as 
with verbs of buying : 

Victor pace bellum miitavit, the victor exchanged war for peace ; 8. C. 58, 15. 
Ctr valle permttem Sabina divitias, why should I exchange the Sabine vale 
for riches ? H. 8, 1, 47. 


5. But with verbs of Exchanging, the thing given is sometimes designated 
by the Ablative with cum or pré: 


Cum patriae caritate gloriam commitare, to exchange love of country for 
glory ; ef. C. Sest. 16, 87. 


6. For a fuller treatment of the Genitive of Price, see 448. 


ABLATIVE OF DIFFERENCE 


479. Rule. — The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 
Ablative. It is used 
1. With Comparatives and Superlatives : 


Und dié longiorem ménsem faciunt, they make the month one day longer 
(longer by one day) ; ©. Ver. 2, 52, 129. Sol multis partibus maior est quam 
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terra, the sun is very much (by many parts) larger than the earth; cf. 0. N.D. 
2, 86,92. Tanto longior anfractus, a circuitous route so much longer. Con- 
spectus mult6 iucundissimus, a sight by far the most pleasing. 


2. With verbs and other words implying Comparison : 

Multd mibf praestat, it is much better for me; U. Sest. 69, 146. Virtiitem — 
omnibus rébus mult6 anteponunt, they much prefer excellence to everything 
else; cf. C. Fin. 4, 18, 51. 


3. To denote Intervals of Time or Space: 

Homérus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived (was) many 
years before (before by many years) Romulus; ©. Brut. 10,40. Paucis dié- 
bus post mortem Africani, a few days after the death of Africanus; 
C.Am.1. Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris cOnsédit, he encamped 
at the distance of six miles from Caesar’s camp; Caes. 1, 48. 


ABLATIVE OF SPECIFICATION 


480. Rule. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may take an 
Ablative to define its application: 

Agésilaus ndmine, non potestate, fuit réx, Agesilaus was king in name, 
not in power; N.21,1. Fuit claudus alterd pede, he was lame in one foot. 
Hi lingua, institutis, legibus inter sé differunt, those differ from each other 
in language, institutions, and laws ; Caes. 1, 1. 

1. Natt and Supines in @ are often used as Ablatives of Specification : 

Minimus nati omnium, the youngest of all. Difficile dictti est, it 7s diffi- 
cult to tell (in the telling). 

2. The Ablative of Specification is often used with verbs of Measuring 
and Judging, to show in reference to what the statement is true: 

Magnoés hominés virtite métimur, non forttina, we measure great men by 
(in reference to) their merit, not their success ; N. 18, 1. Benevolentiam non 
ardore amoris, sed cOnstantia itdicémus, let us judge of good will, not by 
the glow of affection, but by its constancy. 

3. The Ablative of Specification, in a strict sense, shows in what respect 
or particular anything is true, and, in a somewhat freer sense, in regard to 
what, in reference to what, it is true. 

4, For the Accusative of Specification, see 416. 


481. To the Ablative of Specification may be referred the Ablative with 
dignus and indignus : 

Digni sunt amicitia, they are worthy of friendship ; ©. Am. 21,79. Té hondre 
indignissimum iidicat, he judges you most unworthy of honor; ©. Vat. 16, 39, 
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1. In rare instances, mostly poetical, dignus and indignus occur with 
the Genitive: 

Dignissimum tuae virtiitis, most worthy of your high character; cf. C. Att. 
8,15,A. Magnorum haud umquam indignus avorum, never unworthy of my 
great sires; V. 12, 649. 

2. Dignor, as a passive verb meaning to be deemed worthy, takes the Abla- 
tive ; but as a deponent verb meaning to deem worthy, used only in poetry 
and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Hon6re dignantur, they are deemed worthy of honor ; ©. Inv. 2, 58, 161. Haud 
tali mé dignor hon6re, not of such honor do I deem myself worthy ; V. 1, 335. 


JII. Locative and Locative Ablative 


482. The Locative and the Locative Ablative in a measure 
supplement each other. They include 


1. Ablative of Place, generally with the preposition in; see 483. 
2. Locative in Names of Towns; see 483. 

8. Ablative of Time; see 486. 

4. Ablative Absolute; see 489. i 


ABLATIVE OF PLACE 


483. Rule. — The Place In Which anything is done is 
denoted generally by the Locative Ablative with the prepo- 
sition in, but in names of Towns by the Locative: 


Caesar duds legionés in Gallia cdnscripsit, Caesar enrolled two legions 
in Gaul. In oppido obsidébantur, they were besieged in the town. Exerci- 
tum in hibernis collocavit, he placed the army in winter quarters. 

Romae supplicaitio redditur, at Rome a thanksgiving is appointed ; Caes. 
7,90. Alesiae obsidébantur, they were besieged at Alesia. Dionysius Co- 
rinthi puerds docébat, Dionysius taught boys at Corinth. Carthagine régés 
creabantur, at Carthage kings were elected; N.28,% Aristidés Athénis 
fuit, Aristides was at Athens. 


1. In the names of Towns, instead of the Locative, the Ablative is used, 
with or without a preposition, when qualified by an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, and sometimes when not thus modified : 


In Illyricé, in ips’ Alexandréa, in Illyria, in Alexandria itself; ©. Att. 
11, 16. Longa dominari Alba, to hold sway at Alba Longa; V. 6, 766. In 
monte Alband Lavinidque,! on the Alban mount and at Lavinium } L. 5, 52, 8 


1 Here Lavinio is probably assimilated to the case of monte Alband, 


- 
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2. When oppidd or urbe accompanies the name of the town in ex- 
pressions of Place, if without a modifier, it takes the preposition in and 
is followed by the Ablative of the name; but if with a modifier, it follows 
the name, and is used either with or without the preposition : . 

In oppidd Citid est mortuus, he died in the town Citium; N.5,3. Albae 
constitérunt, in urbe opportina, they halted at Alba, a convenient city ; 
C. Ph. 4,2, 6. Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia; Tac. 
He 21. 


484. Like Names of Towns are used 


1. Many Names of Islands and Peninsulas: 


Conon Cypri vixit, Conon lived in Cyprus; N. 12, 3. Miltiadés domum 
Chersonési habuit, Miltiades had a house in the Chersonesus. 


2. The Locatives domi, riri, humi, militiae, belli, and a few others 
found in poets and late writers: 

Et domi et militiae consilium praestabant, they showed their wisdom at 
home and abroad; C. Or. 3, 33, 184. Ruri agere vitam cdnstituit, he decided 
to spend his life in the country. Rdmae et domi tuae vivere, to live at 
Rome and in your house. Déprehénsus domi Caesaris, caught in the house 
of Caesar; cf. C. Att. 1,12. Tamquam aliénae domi, as if in the house of 
another. Truncum reliquit harénae, he left the body in the sand; V. 12, 382. 


Nore 1.— Domi may be modified by a possessive, a Genitive, or aliénus, 
as in the examples ; when any other modifier is required, the Ablative with 
in is generally used : 

In privata domo firtum, a theft in a private house; C. C. 8, 7, 17. 


Note 2. — Instead of domi with its modifier, apud with an Accusative of 
the person may be used: apud mé = domi meae, at my house: 

Apud té fuit, he was at your house. Fuisti apud Laecam, you were at the 
house of Laeca; C. C.1, 4. 


485. The Locative Ablative is often used without a preposition : 

1. When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 

Med iddicid stare mals, I prefer to abide by my own judgment ; C. Att. 12, 21. 
Prdmissis manére (poetical), to abide by promises; V.2, 160. Nova pectore 
yersat cOnsilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in her breast. Pendémus 
animis, we are perplexed in mind; C. Tuse. 1, 40, 96. 


2. The Locative Ablative qualified by t6tus, and the Ablatives terra and- 
mari, especially in terra marique, are regularly used without the prepo- 
sition ; locd and locis are generally so used ; occasionally other Ablatives, 
especially when qualified by adjectives: 
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Manat tota urbe rimor, the report spreads through the whole city ; L. 2, 49, 1. 
Natidnibus terra marique imperare, to rule nations on land and sea; ©. Man. 
19, 56. EHodem loco nati sunt, they were born in the same situation ; C. Rose. A. 
51,149. Reliquis oppidi partibus, in the remaining parts of the town. 


3. In poetry and late prose, the Locative Ablative is freely used without 
the preposition: 

Licis habitamus opacis, we dwell in shady groves; V. 6,673. Populus 
laetum theatris ter crepuit sonum, the people made the joyful applause thrice 
resound in the theater ; H. 2, 17, 25. 


4. By adifference of idiom, the Latin sometimes uses the Ablative with a, 
ab, 6, or ex, where the English would lead us to expect the Locative Abla- 
tive, but in such cases the Latin calls attention to the place from which the 
action proceeds: 4 or ab dextrA, on the right (from the right): 

Has ab utroque latere prdtegébat, these he protected on both sides; 
Caes. C. 1,25. Continentur tna ex parte Rhénd, altera ex parte, monte 
lira, they are shut in by the Rhine on one side, by mount Jura on 
another; Caes. 1, 2. Ex equis pignare visi sunt, they were seen to fight 
on horseback; 0. N.D. 2, 2, 6. 


5. Instead of the Locative Ablative, especially in plural names of tribes 
and peoples, the Accusative with apud or inter may be used: 

Civitas magna inter Belgas auctoritate, a@ state of great influence among 
the Belgae ; Caes. 2, 15. 

Nore. — The Accusative with apud, meaning in the works of, is the reg- 
ular form in citing authors : 

Ile apud Terentium, that well-known character in the works of Terence ; 
C. Fin, 5, 10, 28. 


ABLATIVE OF TIME v 


486. Rule.— The Time At or In Which an action takes 
place is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Solis occasti suas copias Ariovistus redixit, at sunset Ariovistus led back 
his forces; Caes. 1,50. Posterd dié luce prima movet castra, on the following 
day at dawn he moves his camp. Bellum ineunte vére suscépit, he entered 
upon the war in the beginning of spring. 


1. The Ablative of Time is found in the names of Games, Festivals, 
_ Offices, and in almost any words that may be used to denote time: 


Liberalibus litteras accépi tuas, I received your letter on the festival of — 


Liber ; ©. Fam. 12, 25,1. Consulatii dévénimus in medium certamen, in my 
consulship I became involved in the midst of the strife; C. Or. 1, 1. 


I ny ef 
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487. The Time Within Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative with or without in, sometimes with dé: 


Ter in anno audire nintium, to hear the tidings three times in the course 
of the year; ©. Rose, A. 46, 132. In diébus proximis decem, within the next ten 
days. Neémo his annis viginti rei publicae fuit hostis, there has been no enemy 
of the republic within these twenty years. Dé tertia vigilia castra movet, in 
the third watch he moves his camp ; cf. Caes. C. 1, 63. 


1. The Ablative with in is often used to call attention to the Circum- 
stances of the Time or the Condition of Affairs: 

In periculdsissim6 rei ptiblicae tempore, in a most perilous condition of the 
republic. In tali tempore, at such a time (i.e. under such circumstances). 


2. The Accusative with inter or intra, like the Ablative with in, may be 
used of the Time Within Which; the Accusative with ad or in, of an Ap- 
pointed Time, and with ad or sub, of an Approaching Time: 

Haec inter cénam dictavi, I dictated this during the dinner. Filium intra 
paucos diés amisit, within a few days he lost his son. Omnia ad diem facta 
sunt, all things were done on the appointed day; Caes. 2,5. Ad cénam homi- 
nem invitavit in posterum diem, he invited the man to dinner for the next 
day. Sub vesperum exire, to go out towards evening. 


488. The Interval between two events may be variously ex- 
pressed : 

1. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post: 

Classis post diés paucds vénit, after a few days the fleet arrived. Paucds 
ante diés, @ few days before. Homérus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus ; ©. Brut. 10,40. Paucis ante diébus 
noluit, he declined a few days before. Paucis post annis, a few years after. 

2. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante quam, post quam, or post, 
generally with an ordinal numeral: 

Post diem tertium quam dixerat, the third day after he had spoken; C. Mil. 
16, 44. Anno ipsd ante quam natus est Ennius, in the very year before Ennius 
was born. Nond annd post quam in Hispaniam vénerat, in the ninth year 
after he had come into Spain; N. 22, 4, 2. 

8. By the Ablative of a relative and its antecedent: 

Mors Roscii quadridud qué is occisus est nintiatur, the death of Roscius 
is announced four days after he was killed ; ©. Rose. A. 36, 104. 

Nore 1.— Pridié quam means on the day before, and postridié quam, 
on the day after or a day later: 

Postridié vénit, quam exspectaram, he came a day later than I had expected ; 


©. Fam. 16, 14. 
HARK, LAT. GRAM.—17 
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Nore 2.—The question how long ago? may be answered by the Accusa- 
tive with abhinc: 


Abhinc ann6s trecentés fuit, he lived three hundred years ago; C. Div. 2, 57, 118. 

Note 3.— In rare instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Abla- 
tive with ante: 

Abhine diébus triginta, thirty days before ; C. Ver. 2, 52, 135. 


‘“ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE! 


489. Rule.—A noun with a participle, an adjective, or 
another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the 
predicate an Attendant Circumstance : 


Servio régnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).2 Consulés, régibus exactis, creati sunt, after the banish- 
ment of the kings,? consuls were elected; L. 4, 4,2. Caesar equitatu praemisso 
subsequébatur, Caesar having sent forward his cavalry followed. Hoc dicit, 
mé audiente, he says this in my hearing. Leégatos discédere, nisi muni- 
tis castris, vetuerat, he had forbidden his lieutenants to depart, unless 
the camp was fortified ; Caes. 2,20. Caeld serénd obscirata lax est,‘ while 
the sky was clear, the sun (the light) was obscured ; L. 37,4,4. L. Pisdne, 
Auld Gabinio consulibus, in the consulship of L. Piso and Aulus Gabinius. 


1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the Time, Cause, or some Attendant Cir- 
cumstance of the action. Itis generally best rendered by a noun with a 
preposition — in, during, after, by, with, through, etc.; by an active par- 
ticiple with its object ; or by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

2. A conjunction, as nisi, tamquam, etc., sometimes accompanies the 
Ablative, as in the fifth example. 

8. The Ablative in this construction generally refers to some person or 
thing not otherwise mentioned in the clause to which it belongs, but excep- 
tions occur: ‘ 


Obsidibus imperatis, hos Aeduis tradit, having demanded hostages, he de- 
livers them to the Aedut; Caes. 6, 4. 


1 This Ablative is called Absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its 
construction upon any other word in the sentence. In classical Latin it ex- 
presses both Instrumental and Locative relations. 

2 Or, while Servius was reigning, or, while Servius was king. 

8 Or, after the kings were banished. 

4 The construction by which a noun and an adjective, or two nouns, may be in 
the Ablative Absolute is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding construction 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb, to be, is used. 
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4, In the Ablative Absolute, Perfect Participles of deponent verbs are 
generally found only in the poets and late writers. With an object they are 
first found in Sallust: 


Sulla omnia pollicits, as Sulla promised everything; 8. 103, 7. 
5. Two participles, or a participle and a predicate noun or adjective, are 
occasionally combined with a noun in the Ablative Absolute : 


Agro capto ex hostibus divisd, when the land taken from the enemy had 
been divided; L. 1,46. Hasdrubale imperatore suffectd, when Hasdrubal suc- 
ceeded as commander ; N. 28, 3. 


6. An Infinitive or Clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective: 

Alexander, audits Daréum mivisse, pergit, Alexander having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn, advances; Curt. 5, 13. Multi, incertd quid vitarent, 
interiérunt, many, uncertain what they should avoid, perished; L. 28, 36. 

7. A Participle or an Adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute: 

Multum certatd,1 pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle; Tac. An. 11, 10. 

8. Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative 
Absolute : 


Causa ipse pro sé dicta damnatur,? having himself advocated his own 
cause, he is condemned ; L. 4, 44,10. Exercitus, multis sibi quisque imperium 
petentibus, dilabitur,? while many seek the command, each for himself, the 
army goes to pieces ; 8. 18, 3. 


9. Absente nObis, in my absence, in which nobis is used for mé, is an 
instance of Synesis : 


Quid absente nobis turbatumst (= turbatum est), what is the disturbance 
in my absence? T. Eun. 649. 


ABLATIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS 


490. Rule. —The Ablative may take a preposition to aid 
in expressing the exact relation intended : 


Matirat ab urbe proficisci, he hastens to set out from the city. Ab his 
amatur, by these he is loved. Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. 


1 Here the participle is used impersonally, it having been much contested. 

2In the first example ipse may be explained as belonging to the subject of 
damnatur, but in the second quisque has no grammatical connection with any 
other word in the sentence. A plausible view of the construction is that sibi 
quisque, which in certain connections has become almost a stereotyped formula, 
has been brought over unchanged into the Ablative Absolute from the clause 


which it represents. 
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Coram frequentissimd conventii, in the presence of the crowded assembly. 
Dulce et decdrum est pro patria mori, it is sweet and seemly to die for 
one’s country. ‘Taurd tenus régnare iussus est, he was bidden to limit his 
realm by Mount Taurus (to reign as far as Taurus); ef. C. Deiot. 13, 36. 


1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ab 
urbe, from the city; ex urbe, out of the city; in urbe, in the city; cum 
urbe, with the city; pro urbe, before the city or in behalf of the city. 

2. The following ten prepositions are used with the Ablative only : 


a, ab, abs, from, by 6, ex, out of, from 

absque, without prae, before, in comparison with 
coram, in the presence of pro, before, for 

cum, § with sine, without 

dé, down from, from tenus, as far as 


Nore 1.— A and @ are used only before consonants, aband ex before 
either vowels or consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before té. 

Nore 2.— Cum, when used with a Personal or a Relative Pronoun, is 
generally appended to it. 

Nore 3.—Tenus follows its case. Being in origin the Accusative of a 
noun, it often takes the Genitive ; see 446, 5. 


8. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusative or 
with the Ablative: 


in, into, in subter, beneath, under, towards 
sub, under, towards super, above, about, beyond 
In and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion; with the Ablative 
after verbs of rest. Subter and super generally with the Accusative ; sub- 
ter with the Ablative rare and mostly poetical; super with the Ablative 
meaning concerning, of, on, used of a subject of discourse: 


Hannibal exercitum in Italiam dixit, Hannibal led an army into Italy. 
Quam dit in Italia fuit, as long as he was in Italy. Miulités sub montem suc- 
‘ cédunt, the soldiers approach towards the mountain. Sub pellibus hiemare, 
to winter in camp (under skins). Subter mtirum hostium 4Avehitur, he ts 
borne under the wall of the enemy. Subter dénsa testiidine, wnder a compact 
testudo. Aquila super carpentum volitans, an eagle flying above the carriage. 
Hac super ré scribam, J shall write on this subject. 


_ 4, A few words, generally adverbs, sometimes become prepositions, and . 
are used with the Ablative, as intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic), and 
rarely clam: 

Tali intus templd, within such a temple; V.7,192. Palam populd, in the 
presence of the people; L. 6,14. Procul dubid, without doubt or far from 
doubtful; L. 39, 40. Simul his, with these; H. 8. 1, 10, 86. Clam vobis, with- 
out your knowledge ; Caes. C. 2, 82. 
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Summary of Constructions of Place and Space 


491. I. The Names of Places are generally put 


1. In the Accusative with ad or in to denote the Place to or into 
Which: 


Exercitum in Italiam dixit, he led an army into Italy. 


2. Inthe Ablative with ab, dé, or ex to denote the Place from Which: 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. 


3. In the Locative Ablative with in to denote the Place at or in Which: 


Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. In oppidd obsidébantur, 
they were besieged in the town. 


IJ. The Names of Towns and words which follow their analogy 
are put ~ 

1. In the Accusative to denote the Place to Which: 

Légati Athénas missi sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens. Ego ris 
ibd, J shall go into the country. 

2. In the Ablative to denote the Place from Which: 

Deéemaratus fagit Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth. Platonem 
_ <Athénis arcessivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Cum domo profi- 

- gisset, when he had fled from home. 
3. In the Locative to denote the Place at or in Which: 


Romae et domi tuae vivere, to live at Rome and in your house. Cypri 
vixit, he lived in Cyprus. 


‘» JIL. The common constructions of Space are as follows: 
1. Extent of Space is denoted by the Accusative : 
Agger altus pedés octoginta, a mound eighty feet high. 


2. Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative: 


Sol multis partibus maior est quam terra, the sun is very much larger 
than the earth. 


3. Distance, when regarded as Extent of Space, is denoted by the 
Accusative, but when regarded as Measure of Difference, by the Abla- 
tive: 

Septingenta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. 
Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris cOnsédit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar’s camp. 
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USE OF ADJECTIVES. 


492. Adjectives in Latin correspond in their general use to 
adjectives in English. 


1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by anoun with one or more other modifiers: duae legidnés novae,1 
two new legions; navés longae veterés, old war vessels ; columna aurea 
solida, a column of solid gold; oneraria navis maxima, a very large ship 
of burden. 


Norr. — In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined 
as in these examples; but if the first adjective is multi, the connective is 
usually inserted, though it is sometimes omitted, especially when one of the 
adjectives follows the noun: multae bonaeque? artés, many good arts; 
multa et praeclara? facinora, many illustrious deeds; multae liberae 
civitatés, many free states, many republics; multa bella gravia, many 
severe wars. 


493. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. — An adjective or a participle is 
sometimes applied to a noun, especially in poetry, to denote the 
result of the action expressed by the verb: 

-Submersas® obrue puppés, overwhelm and sink the ships (overwhelm 


the sunken ships); V. 1, 69. Sciita latentia condunt, they conceal their 
(hidden) shields; V. 3, 287. 


494. Adjectives and Participles are often used Substantively 
in the plural. Thus: 


1. Masculine Adjectives and Participles are used of persons; Neuter 
Adjectives, chiefly in the Nominative and Accusative, are used of things: 
fortés, divités, pauperés, the brave, the rich, the poor; multi, pauci, 
omnés, many, few, all; nostri, vestri, sul, owr friends, your friends, their 
Jriends ; spectantés, audientés, discentés, spectators, hearers, learners ; 
- bona, ttilia, futiira, good things, useful things, future events ; mea, nostra, 
omnia, my things, our things, all things. 


495. Adjectives and Participles are occasionally used Substan- 
tively in the singular. Thus: 


1 Here duae modifies not simply legiGnés, but legidnés novae; so veterés 
qualifies navés longae, war vessels. 

2 Lit. many and good; many and illustrious. 

8 Observe that submersas gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, 
and is not applicable to puppés until.that action is performed; latentia likewise 
gives the result of condunt. 
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1. In the masculine in a collective sense, especially as a predicate Geni- 
tive after est, etc., and when accompanied by a pronoun: ROmanus = 
Romani, the Roman, the Romans; bonus, the good man, the good; sapi- 
entis est, it is the mark of a wise man or of wise men = it is wise; hic 
doctus, doctus quidam, this learned man, a certain learned man; hic 
Romanus, Romanus quidam, this Roman, a certain Roman. 

2. In the neuter in the Nominative and Accusative, in the Partitive Geni- 
tive, and in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: bonum, @ good 
thing, a blessing ; malum, an evil thing, an evil; nihil boni, nothing (of 
the) good; nihil himani, nothing human ; in Ae, for the future; in 
praesenti, at present. 

3. Conversely a few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, espe- 
cially verbal nouns in tor and trix: victor exercitus, victricés Athénae, 
a victorious army, victorious Athens; hom6 gladiator, servus hom6, a 
gladiator, a servant; populus laté réx, a people ruling far and wide. 

4. For the use of adjectives with the force of qualifying Genitives, see 437. 


496. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in predi- 
cate apposition, are sometimes equivalent to clauses: 


Alterum yivum amavyi, alterum non 6di mortuum, the one I loved while he 
was alive, the other I do not hate now that he is dead; ©. Off. 3, is. Ab homine 
numquam sobrid, from a man who is never sober ; ©. Ph. 2, 82. 


497. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where our idiom requires adverbs or adverbial expressions: 


Sdcratés venénum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison ; 
Sen. Proy. 83. Quod invitus facid, which I do unwillingly; C. Rose. A. 42, 128. 
Castris sé pavidus tenébat, he timidly kept himself in camp; L. 8. 26. In 
amore est totus, he is wholly in love. Erat ille Romae frequéns, he was 
Frequently at Rome. Senatus frequéns conyenit, the senate assembles in 
large numbers ; C. Fam. 10, 12, 3. 


1. The adjectives chiefly thus used are those expressive of Joy, Knowledge, 
and their opposites, —laetus, libéns, invitus, tristis, sciéns, Insciéns, 
pridéns, impridéns, etc.; also ntillus, sdlus, totus, tinus, propior, 
proximus, etc. 

2. A few adjectives of Time and Place are sometimes used in the same 
way, though chiefly in the poets: 


Vespertinus pete téctum, at evening seek your abode; H. E. 1, 6, 20. 
Doniesticus Stior, I idle about the house; H. 8. 1, 6, 127. 


3. Note the following special uses of such adjectives as prior, primus, 
princeps, postrémus, ultimus, etc. : 
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Est primus rogatus sententiam, he was the first to be asked his opinion ; 
L. 87, 14. Princeps in proelium ibat, he was the first to go into battle; L. 21, 4, 


4. Certain adjectives, as primus, medius, ultimus, summus, etc., may 
designate a part of an object; as prima nox, the first part of the night; 
summus mons, the top of the mountain. 


5. In rare instances, adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives : 


Réctissimé sunt omnia, all things are perfectly right; C.Fam.9,9. Nune 
hominum morés, the character of the men of the present day; Pl. Pers. 885. 


6. Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office : 


Régulus consul iterum, Regulus when consul for the second time ; cf. C. Off. 
3, 26, 99. 


498. Comparatives and Superlatives. — Latin Comparatives and 
Superlatives are generally best rendered by the corresponding 
English forms, but comparatives may sometimes be rendered by 
somewhat, unusually, too, i.e. more than usual, or more than is 
proper, while superlatives are sometimes best rendered by very: 


Ego miserior sum quam ti, J am more unhappy than you. Senectis est 
loquacior, old age is somewhat loquacious. Gratissimae mihi tuae litterae 
fuérunt, your letter was very acceptable to me. Quam. maximus numerus, 
the largest possible number. Unus omnium doctissimus, without exception, 
the most learned of all. Quantam maximam vastititem potest ostendit, he 
exhibits the greatest possible desolation (as great as the greatest he can); 
L. 22, 3. 


1. Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: clarissimus, 
nobilissimus, and summus— especially applicable to men of consular or 
senatorial rank; fortissimus, honestissimus, illiistrissimus, and splendi- 
dissimus — especially applicable to those of the equestrian order: 


Pompéius, vir fortissimus et clarissimus, Pompey, a man most brave and 
illustrious; C. I. Ver. 15, 44. “Equités Romani, honestissimi viri, the Roman 
knights, most honorable men; ©. 0. 1, 8, 21. 


499. Comparatives after Quam.— When an object is said to 
possess one quality in a higher degree than another, the two 
adjectives thus used may be connected by magis quam, the usual 
method in Cicero, or both may be put in the comparative: 

Praeclarum magis est quam difficile, i¢ is more admirable than difficult, or 


admirable rather than difficult; ©. Q. Fr. 1,1, 11. Ditidrés quam fortidrés, 
more wealthy than brave; L. 89,1. 
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1. Ina similar manner, two Adverbs may be connected by magis quam, 
or both may be put in the comparative: 


Magis audacter quam paraté, with more courage than preparation ; C. Brut. 
68, 241. Bellum fortius quam félicius gerere, to wage war with more valor 
than success. 


2. The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may some- 
times be best rendered rather than: 


Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. 


3. In the later Latin, the positive sometimes follows quam, even when 
the regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used: 


Vehementius quam cauté appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously ; 
ef. Tac. Agr. 4. Clari quam vetusti, illustrious rather than ancient. 


_4, For the use of comparatives before quam pr6, see 471, 7. 


USE OF PRONOUNS 


500. Personal Pronouns. —The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast: 

Natiram si sequémur, numquam aberrabimus, if we follow nature, we 
shall never go astray. Ego régés éiéci, vos tyrannos introdtcitis, I have 
banished kings, you introduce tyrants ; Ad Her. 4, 58. 

1. With quidem, the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equi- 
dem: 


Facis amicé ti quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Non dubi- 
tabam equidem, J did not doubt indeed. 


2. A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nds for ego, 
noster for meus, and the plural verb for the singular: 

Vidés nos multa conari, you see that I attempt many things ; ©. Orator, 80, 105. 
Et nostra léctitas, and you often read my writings ; ©. Orator, 30, 105. Librum 
ad té misimus, J have sent the book to you, C. Sen.1, 3. 


3. In Plautus and in Horace, noster, our friend, occurs in the sense 
of ego: 

Ta mé aliénabis numquam quin noster siem, you shall never make me to 
be any other than myself; Pl. Amph. 399. Subiectior in diem invidiae noster, 
Tam daily more exposed to unpopularity ; H. 8. 2, 6. 


4, Mei, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri are generally used as Objective 
Genitives; nostrum and vestrum, as Partitive Genitives— though with 
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omnium, and in certain special expressions, nostrum and vestrum are 
used as Possessive Genitives : 


Habétis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum sui, you have a leader mindful 
of you, forgetful of himself; C.C. 4,9. Uni cuique vestrum, to every one of 
you; C. Ph. 5,1. CommiUnis paréns omnium nostrum, the common mother 
of us ali; ©. C.1,%. Quantus cOnsénsus vestrum, how great unanimity on 
your part (of you); ©. Ph. 5, 1. 


5. A Personal Pronoun with ab, ad, or apud may designate the Resi: 
dence or Abode of a person: 


Quisnam 4 nobis égreditur foras, who is coming out of our house ? T. Heaut. 
561. Véni ad mé, J came to my house; C. Att. 16,10. Riri apud sé est, he is 
at his residence in the country ; ef. C. Or. 1, 49, 214. 


501. Possessives, when not emphatic, are seldom expressed if 
they can be supplied from the context: 


In e6 studio aetatem coOnstiimpsi, J have spent my life in this pursuit. Sic 
ocul6s, sic ille mantis ferébat, thus he moved his eyes, thus his hands. Mea 
domus tibi patet, mihi clausa est, my house is open to you, closed to me; 
C. Rose. A. 50, 145. 


1. Possessives sometimes mean appropriate, proper, favorable, propitious, 
as aliénus sometimes means unsuitable, unfavorable: 


Ego anno med consul factus sum, J was made consul in my own proper 
year (i.e..on reaching the legal age); cf. C. Brut. 94, 323. Ferunt sua flamina 
classem, favoring winds bear the fleet; V. 5,832. Aliénd locd proelium com- 
mittunt, they engage in battle in an unfavorable situation ; Caes. 1, 15. 


2. Remember that the Possessive is regularly used for the Subjective 
Genitive of personal pronouns, and sometimes, though rarely, for the 
Objective Genitive; see 440, 2, Note 2: 


Tua sui memoria délectatur, he is delighted with your recollection of him; 


O. Att. 18, 1,8. Neque odid id fécit tud, nor did he do it from hatred of you; 
T. Ph. 1016. 


3. For the possessive in combination with a Genitive, see 446, 3. 


502. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — The Personal and Possessive 


Pronouns may be used reflexively; sui and suus are regularly 
so used: 


Mé ipse cdnsdlor, I comfort myself; 0. Am. 3,10. Ipse sé quisque diligit, 
every one loves himself. Anteposuit suam saliitem meae, he preferred his 
own safety to mine. 


USE OF PRONOUNS Assi 


1. Reciprocal Use of Pronouns. — The reciprocal relation which objects 
often sustain to each other may be variously expressed, as by inter nés, 
inter vos, and inter sé, each other, one another, together; by the reflexive 
sui with ipsi; by alius alium or alter alterum; and by repeating the 
noun in an oblique case: 

Pueri amant inter sé, the boys love one another. Milités sibi ipsi sunt im- 
pedimento, the soldiers are a hindrance to one another. Alius alium domdés 
suas invitant, they invite one another to their homes. Hominés hominibus 
Utilés esse possunt, men can be useful to men (i.e. to one another). 


503.. In simple sentences and in principal clauses, sui ant suus 
generally refer to the subject: 

Per sé quisque sibi carus est, every one is by his own nature (per sé, 
through or of himself) dear to himself; C. Am. 21, 80. Caesar cdpiads suds 
divisit, Caesar divided his forces. 

1. As sui and suus generally refer to the subject, the demonstratives 
is, ille, etc., are generally used to refer to other words in the sentence: 


Deum agnoscis ex operibus Gius, you recognize God by (from) his works. 


2. Synesis.— When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of 
the action, sui and suus may refer to that agent: 


A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim légatus, Z am invited by Caesar (real agent) 
to be lieutenant to him; ©. Att. 2, 18. 


3. With such indefinite and impersonal expressions as the following, 
sui and suus refer to some indefinite person conceived as the author of 
the action: 

Déforme est dé sé praedicare,! to boast of one’s self is unseemly ; 0. Off. 1, 
88, 137. Perventum ad suds erat,! they had come to their friends ; L. 83, 8. 


4, Suus, meaning his own, their own, fitting, etc., especially with quis- 
que, and the plural of suus, meaning his friends, their friends, their pos- 
sessions, etc., are used with great freedom, often referring to oblique cases : 

Tistitia suum cuique distribuit, Justice gives to every one his due (his 
own); ©. N. D. 3, 15. Sud cuique itidicid est itendum, every one must use 
his own judgment; C. N. D. 3,1. Conserva tuis suds, for the sake of your 
Friends, spare their friends; C. Lig. 11, 33. 


504. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the Thought, Wish, or 
Purpose of the principal clause, as in the Infinitive clause, final 


1 Here observe that the reflexives S6 and sus refer to the indefinite agents 
of the action expressed by praedicare and perventum erat. 
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clause, indirect questions, and the like, sui and suus generally 
refer to the subject of the principal clause; in all other subordi- 
nate clauses, they generally refer to the subject of their own 
clause, and are called Direct Reflexives: 

Sentit animus sé vi sua movéri, the soul perceives that tt is moved by its 
own power; OC. Tuse. 1, 23,55. Ubil Grant ut sibI parcat, the Ubii ask him to 
spare them. Pervéstigat quid sui civés cogitent, he tries to ascertain what 
his fellow-citizens think. Néminem cdgndvi poétam, qui sibI ndn optimus 
vidérétur, J have-known no poet who did not seem to himself to be the best ; 
C. Tuse. 5, 22, 63. 


1. After verbs of Advising, Exhorting, etc., suI and suus generally 
refer to the Subordinate Subject, as the person in whose interest the 
advice is given: 

Nervids hortatur né sui liberandi occadsidnem dimittant, he exhorts the 
Nervii not to lose the opportunity of freeing themselves ; Caes. 5, 88. 


2. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the Principal subject, and another referring to the Subordinate subject : 


Respondit néminem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse, he replied that 
no one had fought with him without (his) destruction ; Caes. 1, 36. 


3. When the Reflexive refers to the Subordinate subject, the Demon- 
strative or Determinative refers to the Principal subject: 


Persuaddent Tulingis uti oppidis suis extistis tina cum iis proficiscantur, 


they persuaded the Tulingi that, having burned their towns, they should 
depart with them ; Caes. 1, 5, 4. 


4. Reflexives are sometimes used with participles, referring to the 
agent of the action implied in them: 


Hune réx excépit diffidentemque 1 rébus suis confirmavit, the king received 


him and encouraged him when he had lost confidence in his own strength ; 
C. Man. 9, 23. 


5. Reflexives are sometimes used idiomatically with a few prepositions, 
especially with per, propter, cum, in: 


Valétidinem ipsam propter sé expetémus, we shall seek health for itself; 
©. Fin. 5, 17. Caesar Fabium cum sua? legidne remittit, Caesar sends back 
Fabius with (having) his legion; Caes. 5, 58. 


1 Observe that if an equivalent subordinate clause be substituted for the parti- 
ciple diffidentem, as in the translation, the reflexive would be entirely in order, 
and would refer to the subject of its own clause. 

2 Observe that cum legidne sua is equivalent to legidnem suam ha- 


bentem, in which the use of the reflexive is the same as that described above 
under number 4, 
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505. Hic, iste, ille, are often called, respectively, demonstratives 
of the first, second, and third persons, as hic designates that which 
is near the speaker; iste, that which is near the person addressed ; 
and ille, that which is remote from both: 

Iovem, cistddem hiius urbis, Jupiter the guardian of this (our) city. 
Miata istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. Illds quos vidére non pos 
sumus neglegis, you disregard those whom we can not see. 

1. Hic designates an object conceived as near, and ille as remote, 
whether in space, time, or thought: 

Non antiquo ill6 more, sed hic nostro éruditus, educated not in the manner 
of the olden times, but in this our modern way ; ©. Brut. 35, 132. 


506. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously 
mentioned, 


1. Hic generally follows ille and refers to the latter object, while ille 
refers to the former: ; 

Acerbés inimicés. . . eds amicés. . . illi vérum saepe dicunt, hi numquam, 
bitter enemies... those friends... the former often speak the truth, the latter 
never ; cf. ©. Am. 24, 90. 


2. Hic refers to the former object when that object is conceived of as 
near in thought, either because of its importance or because of its close 
connection with the subject under discussion. It may then stand either 
before or after ille: ; 

Melior est certa pax quam spérata victoria; haec in tua, illa in dedrum 
manit est, swre peace is better than hoped-for victory; the former is in your 
own hand, the latter in that of the gods; L. 30, 30. Senex... aduléscéns 

. ile vult dit vivere, hic ditt vixit, the aged man... the young man... 
the latter wishes to live a long time; the former has lived a long time; 
C. Sen. 19, 68. 


507. Other Uses of Demonstratives. — Hic and ille are often used 
of what belongs to the immediate context: 

Haec quae scribé et illa quae antea questus sum, these things which I am 
writing and those of which I before complained; 8. 24,9. His verbis epistulam 
misit, he sent a letter in these (the following) words ; N. 2, 9, 1. 

1. Hic et ille, ille aut ille, etc., this and that, that or that, are sometimes 
used in the sense one or two, one or another: 

Hoc signum et illud, this statue and that, one or two statues. 
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2. Hic, as a demonstrative of the first person, is sometimes, especially in 
poetry, equivalent to meus or noster; and hic hom6, rarely hic alone, 
to ego: 

Supra hane memoriam, before our time (this memory); Caes. 6, 19. Hic 
homdst (hom6 est) omnium hominum praecipuos, this man (myself) ts the 
most favored of all men; Pl. Trin. 1115. Hune hominem vellés si tradere, if 
you were willing to introduce me (this man); H. 8. 1, 9, 47. 


3. Iste, as a demonstrative of the second person, is often applied to an 
opponent, or to a defendant in a court of justice; accordingly the idea of 
Disrespect or Contempt seems at times to be associated with it, though not 
strictly contained in the pronoun itself: 


Quae est ista praetiira, what sort of praetorship is that of yours ? C. Ver. 
2, 18, 46. Animi est ista mollitia, non virtis, that is an effeminate spirit, 
not valor. 


4, Tile is often used of what is well known, famous, and in that sense it 
is sometimes in apposition with a Personal pronoun : 


Magnus ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great; C. Arch. 10, 24. 


Ille ego liber, ille ferdx tacui, J, that unrestrained, that fearless one, was 
silent. 


5. Tile is sometimes nearly or quite redundant, especially with quidem : 


Apollonius ille quidem sud cdnsilid, sed etiam mé auctore est profectus, 
Apollonius set out of his own free will indeed, but also with my advice ; 
C. Fam. 13,16. Qui vénit, multum ille et terris iactatus et altd, who came, after 
having been much tossed about on land and sea; V. 1,1. 


6. A demonstrative is sometimes equivalent’ to a Genitive or to a prepo- 
sition with its case: hic amor = amor hiius rei, the love of this; haec 
cura = ctira dé hoc, care concerning this: 


Ea formidine multi mortalés Romanis dediti obsidés, from the fear of these 
things many were delivered as hostages to the Romans; 8. 54, 6. 


7. Adverbs derived from demonstratives share the distinctive meanings of 
the pronouns themselves : 


Hic plis mali est, quam illic boni, there is more of evil here than of good 
there ; T. And. 720. 


DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 
508. Is and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the ante- 
cedents of relatives: 


Dionysius aufigit ; is est in provincia tua, Dionysius has fled; he is in your 
province. Hominés id quod volunt crédunt, men believe that which they 
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desire. Feécit idem quod fécerat Coriolanus, he did the same thing which 
Coriolanus had done. 


1. The pronoun is is often understood before the relative or a Genitive: 


Sunt qui cénseant, there are those who think. Flébat uterque, pater dé 
filil morte, dé patris filius, each wept, the father over the impending death of 
the son, the son over (that) of the father; ©. Ver. 1, 30. 


2. Is with a conjunction is often used for emphasis, like the English 
and that too, and that indeed: 


Unam rem explicabd, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain, and that 
too a very important one. Audire Cratippum, idque Athénis, to hear Cra- 
tippus, and that too at Athens; ef. C. Off. 1, 1. 


3. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, both, yet: 


Qui fortis est, idem est fidéns, he who is brave, is also confident. Cum 
optimam natiram dei dicat esse, negat idem, etc., though he says that the 
nature of God is most excellent, he yet denies, etc.; C. N. D. 1, 43, 121. Réx 
Anius, réx idem hominum Phoebique sacerdés, Aing Anius, both king of 
men and priest of Apollo; V. 3, 80. 


4. Is... qui means he... who, such...as, such... that: 


Ti es is qui mé Ornasti, you are the man (he) who has honored me. Ea 
est Romana géns quae victa quiéscere nesciat, the Roman race ts such that tt 
knows not how to rest when vanquished ; L. 9, 3. 


5. Idem... qui means the same ... who, the same...as; Idem... 
ac or atque, idem... et or que, idem... ut, idem...cum with the 
Ablative, the same... as: 


Animus té erga idem est ac fuit, the feeling toward you is the same as tt 
was; T. Heaut. 265. Eodem mécum patre genitus est, he is the son of the same 
father as I (with me); Tac. A. 15, 2. 


509. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 


Quod ipse Caesar cogndverat, which Caesar himself had ascertained. ITpse 
pater fulmina molitur, the father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunderbolts. 
Ipse dixit1; ipse autem erat Pythagoras, he himself said it; but he was 
Pythagoras. 


1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with 
a preference for the subject when no special emphasis rests on the object: 


1 Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a superior, 
as of a master, teacher, etc. 
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Mé ipse consdlor, J myself (not another) comfort myself. Ipse sé quisque 
diligit, every one loves himself. Sé ipse! interfécit, he himself killed himself. 
Sé ipsum! interfécit, he killed himself (not another). 


2. Ipse is sometimes accompanied by sécum, with himself, alone, or by 
per sé, by himself, unaided, in and of himself, etc.: 

Aliud genitor sécum ipse volutat, the father himself is pondering with 
himself another plan. Virtts est per sé ipsa laudabilis, virtue itself is praise- 
worthy in and of ttself. 

8. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 

Sum profectus ipso illo dié, J set out on that very day. 

4. With numerals, ipse means just so many, just; so also in nunc 
ipsum, just at this time; tum ipsum, just at that time: 

Triginta diés erant ipsi, 7¢ was just thirty days. Nunc ipsum sine té esse 
non possum, just at this time I cannot be without you ; C. Att. 12, 16. 

5. Ipse, in the Genitive, with a possessive, means own, one’s own: 

Contentus nostra ipsdrum amicitia, satisfied with our own friendship ; 
C. Fam. 6, 16. 

6. Ipse, in subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to the principal subject 
with the force of an emphatic sui or suus: 

Légatds misit qui ipsi vitam peterent, he sent messengers to beg life for 
himself. 

7. Ipse quoque and et ipse? are often best rendered also, likewise, even he: 

Ipsi quoque vultis, you also wish it. Alius Achillés natus et ipse dea, 
another Achilles likewise (himself also) born of a goddess; Y. 6, 89. 


8. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative 
Absolute, see 489, 8. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


510. The relative is often used where the English idiom requires 
a demonstrative or personal pronoun, with or without and, or but, 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence: 

Periitilés Xenophontis libri sunt ; qués legite studidsé, the books of Xeno- 
phon are very useful; read them attentively ; O. Sen. 17,59. Qui cum equitati 


1In the example with ipse, the emphasis is on the subject, he himself killed; 
in the example with ipsum, the emphasis is on the object, killed himself. 

2 Et ipse, not in Caesar, rare in Cicero, is found in poets, in Livy, and in late 
writers. 
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Helvétidrum proelium committunt, they engage in battle with the cavalry of 
the Helvetii ; Caes. 1, 15,2. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so; 
C. Mur. 1. 2. 


1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hic... qui, iste... qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the 
ordinary force of the separate words: 


Quam quisque norit artem,} in hac sé exerceat, let every one practice 


(exercise himself in) the art which he understands. Istum? quem quaeris, 
ego sum, J am that person whom you seek ; Pl. Cure. 419. 


2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be expressed in both, or 
it may be expressed in the first, and omitted in the second, when the case of 
the two relatives is the same; or, finally, it may be expressed in the first, 
and followed by a demonstrative in the second: 

Nés qui sermoni non interfuissémus et quibus Cotta sententids tradidisset, 
we who had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had 
reported the opinions; ©. Or.3, 4,16. Dumnorigi, qui principatum obtinébat 
ac plébi acceptus erat,? persuadet, he persuades Dumnorix, who held the 
chief authority, and who was a favorite of the common people (acceptable 
to); Caes. 1,3,5. Quae nec habérémus nec iis titerémur, which we should 
neither have nor use ; C. Off. 2, 8, 12. 


3. Several relatives may stand in successive clauses: 
In mundo deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui cursiis astrdrum 


conservet, there is a God in the world, who rules, who governs, who preserves 
the courses of the stars; ©. N. D. 1, 20, 52. 


4. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, especially Comparatives, Superlatives, and Numerals, some- 
times stand in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had 
seen (which the most beautiful he had seen). Dé servis suis, quem habuit 
fidélissimum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the servants which he had. 


5. When both antecedent and relative depend on the same preposition, 
especially when the two clauses have the same predicate, the preposition 
may be omitted before the relative: 

Incidit in eandem invidiam, quam‘ pater suus, he incurred (fell into) the 
same unpopularity as his father ; N. 5, 8. 


1 Observe that the relative clause contains the antecedent artem. 

2Istum attracted into the case of the relative, see 399, 5. 

3 Observe that, if the relative had been expressed, it would have been in the 
same case aS qui in the first clause. 

4 Observe that quam depends on the preposition in understood. 
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6. Relative clauses in Latin, with or without antecedents, are sometimes 
equivalent to nouns, adjectives, or participles in English, as, il qui audiunt, 
those who hear, hearers; hominés qui nunc sunt, men of the present gen- 
eration, our contemporaries; ii, quos supra dixi, the above-mentioned 
persons : 

Politus iis artibus, quas qui tenent, éruditi appellantur, accomplished in 
those arts whose possessors are called learned ; C. Fin. 1, 7, 26. 


7. Qui dicitur, qui vocatur, or the corresponding active, quem dicunt, 
quem vocant, etc., are often used in the sense of so called, the so-called, 
what they or you call, ete. : 

Vestra, quae dicitur, vita mors est, yowr so-called (your which is called) life 
is death. Léx ista, quam vocas, non est léx, that law, as you call it, ts not 
a law; C. Dom. 19, 50. 

8. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pré. 
Quae tua pridentia est = qua es pridentia = pro tua pridentia means 
such is your prudence, or in accordance with your prudence : 

Spérd, quae tua pridentia est, té valére, J hope you are well, such is your 
prudence (which is, etc.); ©. Att. 6, 9, 1. 


9. The neuter quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, especially before si, ni, nisi, etsi, and 
sometimes before quia, quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connec- 
tion with what precedes. In translating, it is sometimes best omitted, and 
sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, but, and: 


Quod si forte ceciderint, but tf, perchance, they should fall; ©. Am. 15, 53. 
Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, now, if I had learned this sooner ; T. And. 258. 

10. The neuter quicquid, of the general relative, accompanied by an 
adjective, a participle, or a Genitive, may be used of persons: 

Matrés et quicquid técum invalidum est délige, select the mothers and 
whatever feeble persons there are with you; V.5, 715. 

11. The Relative Adverbs qué, ubi, and unde are sometimes used of 
persons, instead of relative pronouns with prepositions : 


Apud eds quo sé contulit, among those to whom he betook himself. Is unde 
té audisse dicis, he from whom you say that you heard it ; C. Or. 2,70, 285. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


511. The Interrogatives quis and quid are generally used as 
substantives, who? what person? what? what thing? Qui and 
quod are generally used as adjectives, what? of what kind, sort, 
or character? 
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Quis clarior Themistocle, who more illustrious than Themistocles? Quis 
ego sum, whoamI? Quid ego dicd, what am I saying ? Qui locus est, 
quod tempus, what place ts there? what time? In qua urbe vivimus, in 
what sort of a city are we living ? 

1. This distinction between quis and qui, quid and quod, was almost 
or quite unknown in early Latin, and it is not always observed even by 
Cicero: 

Quis homo té rapit, what man is seizing you ? Pl. Rud. 870. Quis réx 
umquam fuit, what king was there ever ? ©. Div. 1, 43, 95. 

2. Which of two is generally expressed by uter. Which one of a larger 
number is expressed by quis : 

Quaeritur, ex dudbus, uter dignior ; ex pluribus, quis dignissimus ; of two, 
we ask, which is the more worthy; of a larger number, who is the most 
worthy ; Quint. 7, 4, 21. 

3. Two Interrogatives sometimes occur in the same clause: 

Quis quem fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (who 
defrauded whom)? ©. Rose. C. 7, 21. 

4, Tantus sometimes accompanies the Interrogative Pronoun : 

Qui tantus fuit labor, what so great labor was there ? C. Dom. 11, 27. 

5. Quid, why ? how is that ? is often used adverbially, or stands appar- 
ently unconnected: quid enim, why then? what then ? what indeed ? quid 
ita, why so ? quid quod, what of the fact that ? quid si, what if ? 

Loquere, quid vénisti, say, why have you come ? Quid? ndnne respondé- 
bis, what? will you not reply? Quid quod délectantur, what of the fact 
that they are delighted ? ©. Fin. 5, 19, 52. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


512. Quis, ali-quis, quis-piam, and qui-dam may be conveniently 
grouped together. Of these, quis, any one, is the most indefinite, 
and quidam, a certain one, the least indefinite, while aliquis and 
quispiam, some one, not distinguished from each other in meaning, 
are less indefinite than quis, but more so than quidam: 

Si qua civitas fécisset aliquid Gius modi, if any state had done anything 
of this kind. Num quid vis aliud, do you wish anything else? Ponere iubé- 
bam, dé quo quis audire vellet, J asked any one to name the subject about 
which he (any one) might wish to hear; C.Tuse.1,4,7. Forsitan aliquis éius 
modi quippiam fécerit, perhaps some one may have done something of the kind. 
Est aliquod nimen, there is a divinity. Accurrit quidam, notus mihi nomine 
tantum, a certain one runs up, known to me only by name ; H.8. 1, 9, 8. 
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1. Quis as a substantive, and qui as an adjective, are used chiefly after 
si, nisi, né, num, and in Relative clauses; see the first three examples 
above. They sometimes stand in the relative clause, even when logically 
they seem to belong to the antecedent clause, as in the third example. 

2. Most of the forms of aliquis may be used either as nouns or as adjec- 
tives, but aliquid is a noun, and aliquod an adjective. Aliquis and aliqui 
sometimes mean some person or thing of importance, note, or value: 


Audé aliquid, si vis esse aliquis, dare something, if you wish to be any- 
body ; uv. 1, 73. 

8. Aliquis seems at times to mean many a one: 

Dixerat aliquis sententiam, many a one had expressed his opinion; Caes. 
C.1, 2. 

4. Aliquis is sometimes used with numerals to denote an approximate 
number, chiefly in familiar Latin: 

Aliqués viginti diés, some twenty days. 

5. Quidam, with an adjective, is sometimes used to qualify or soften the 
statement: 

Est gloria solida quaedam rés, glory is a somewhat substantial thing. 


6. Quidam with quasi has the force of a certain, a kind of, as it were: 

Quasi quaedam SOcratica medicina, a kind of Socratic medicine, as it 
were. 

7. Nesci6 quis and nesci6 qui often supply the place of indefinite pro- 
nouns, especially in poetry : 

Hic nesci6d quis loquitur, here some one (1 know not who) speaks. 


§13. Quis-quam, any one whatever, is more general in its mean- 
ing than the simple quis, any one. This pronoun and the pronom- 
inal adjective tllus are used chiefly in negative and conditional 
sentences, and in interrogative sentences, implying a negative: 

Neque mé quisquam ibi agnovit, and no one whatever recognized me there ; 


©, Tuse, 5, 36, 104. Num cénsés illum animal sine corde esse posse, do you think 
that any animal can be without a heart ? 


1, Ném6 is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally 
used as a noun, though with the designations of persons it may be used as an 
adjective : 

Aut ném6 aut Catd sapiéns fuit, either no one or Cato was wise. Néminem 
cognovi poétam, J have known no poet ; ©. Tuse. 5, 22. 


2. Nillus, the negative of illus, is generally used as an adjective, though © 


it regularly supplies the Genitive and Ablative of ném6 : 
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Nilla aptior persdna, no more suitable person. Néminem laesit ; niilius 
auris violavit, he has injured no one; he has shocked no one’s ears; ©. Mur. 
40, 87. 

3. Nillus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic nén: 


Philotimus nullus vénit, Philotimus did not come ; ©. Att. 11, 24. 
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514. Quivis and quilibet mean, any one you wish, any one you 
please, any one whatever ; quisque, every one, each one: 

Quivis hérés pectiniam potuit auferre, any heir whatever might take the 
money. Quidlibet faciat, let him do what he likes. Quod quisque dixit, 
what every one said. 


515. Quisque is very freely used in Latin, but chiefly as 
follows: 

1. After Reflexive, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns: 

Ipse sé quisque diligit, every one loves himself. Défendat quod quisque 
sentit, let every one defend his convictions (what he thinks). Interest quos 
quisque audiat, it makes a difference whom each one hears ; ©. Brut. 58, 210. 

2. After Superlatives and Ordinals, where it is generally best rendered 
by all, every; with primus by very, possible : 

Epiciiréds doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the 
Epicureans. Quint6 quoque anno, every four years (every fifth year). Primo 
quoque tempore, at the earliest possible opportunity, the very first. 

8. After inus, as in tinus quisque, every one, every person: 

Ego névi et tinus quisque vestrum, I know and every one of you knows, 

4. Observe that in all these examples, quisque follows the word with 
which it is associated. This is the usual order, but the reflexive often fol- 
lows in poetry, and sometimes even in classical prose : 


Quod est ciliusque maximé suum, which is especially one’s own ; O. Off. 1, 31. 


5. Ut quisque... ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best 
rendered, the more... the more: 

Ut quisque sibi plirimum confidit, ita maximé excellit, the more confidence 
one has in one’s self, the more one excels ; OC. Am. 9, 30. 

6. Quotus quisque means, how rarely one, how few: 

Quotus quisque disertus est, how rarely is one eloquent, or how few are 
eloquent ? C. Plane. 25, 62. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 


* 


516. Alius means another, other ; alter, the one, the other (of two), 
the second, a second. They are often repeated: alius .. . alius, one 

. another; alii ... alii, some... others; alter... alter, the one 
... the other; alteri... alteri, the one party .. . the other: 


Aliud est male dicere, aliud acctisare, it is one thing to revile, another to 
accuse. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii peciiniae, some are slaves to glory, others 
to money. Altera (filia) occisa, altera capta est, one daughter was slain, the 
other captured ; Caes. 1,58. Hamilcar, Mars alter, Hamilcar, a second Mars ; 
L. 21, 10,8. Alteri dimicant, alteri timent, one party fights, the other fears. 


1.. Alius and alter repeated in different cases, or combined with alias or 
aliter, form various idiomatic expressions, which, if judged by the English 
standard, would seem to be elliptical : 


Alius alium dom6s suas invitant, they invite one another to their homes ; 
8. 66,3. Aliter alii vivunt, some live in one way, others in another; C. ad Brut. 
1,13. Illi alias aliud sentiunt, they entertain one opinion at one time, another 
at another ; ©. Or. 2, 7. 


2. The derivative adverbs, alias and aliter, are sometimes repeated as 
correlatives, alias ... alias, at one time... at another time, aliter... 
aliter, in one way . . . in another way - 


Alias beatus est, alias miner at one time he is happy, at another, unhappy ; 
ef. C. Fin. 2; 27, 87. 


3. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often mean than, 
and nisi, than or except: 


N6n alius essem atque nunc sum, J would not be other than Iam; ©. Fam. 
1,9, 21. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita vidétur, nothing except (other than) 
peace seems to have been sought ; cf. C. Off. 1, 23, 80. 


4. Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means 
both, each of two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things ; 
regularly so with nouns which are plural in form but singular in sense : 


Uterque, mater et pater, domi erant, both, mother and father, were at home. 
Utrique victoriam cridéliter exercébant, both parties made a cruel use of 
victory. E castris utrisque, out of both camps. 


5. Uterque standing in two different cases may mean one... the other or 
one another: each... the other: 


Cum uterque utrique esset in cOnspectii, since they were in sight of one 
another ; Caes. 7, 35. 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS 
USE OF VOICES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS 


517. The Voices in Latin correspond in their general meaning 
and use to the Active and Passive Voices in English, but orig- 
inally the Passive Voice had a reflexive meaning, like the Greek 
Middle, and was equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pro- 
noun, a meaning which is still retained in a few verbs, especially 
in poetry : 

Lavantur in fiiminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers ; Caes. 4, 1. 
Carne vescébantur, they lived upon (fed themselves with) flesh; 8.89. Galeam 


induitur, he puts on his helmet; V.2,392. Capita vélamur, we veil our heads ; 
V. 3, 545. 


518. Passive Construction.— With transitive verbs, a thought 
may at the pleasure of the writer be expressed either actively or 
passively : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. A ded mundus 
aedificatus est, the world was made by God. 


1. Intransitive verbs have regularly only the active voice, but they 
are sometimes used impersonally in the third person singular of the 
passive : 

Curritur ad praetdrium, they run to the praetorium (there is running); 
C. Ver. 5, 35,92. Mihi cum iis vivendum est quos vici, J must live with those 
whom I have conquered ; ©. C. 3, 12. 


2. Some verbs, otherwise intransitive, occasionally form a personal 
passive in poetry: 
Ego cir, adquirere pauca si possum, invideor, why am I envied if I am able 


to add a few words ? H.A.P.55. Nunc tertia vivitur aetas, Jam now living in 
the third age (the third age is being lived); 0. M. 12, 188. 


3. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive Voice with 
the meaning of the Active, or Middle. They have, however, certain forms of 
the Active ; see 222: 

Hoc mirabar, J wondered at this. Plirimis rébus fruimur, we enjoy (de- 
light ourselves with) many things. 


4. For Semi-Deponent Verbs, see 224. 
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PERSON AND NUMBER 


519. In Latin an individual is regularly addressed in the 
singular, but the writer, or speaker, often refers to himself in 
the plural; see 500, 2: 


Sic rard scribis, you write so seldom. Dé céteris saepe dicémus, J shall 
often speak of the other things; C. Sen. 1, 3. 


1. For the Use of Voice, Number, and Person in Designating a General or 
Indefinite Subject, you, we, people in general, see 388, 3. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE THREE FINITE MOODS 


520. The Indicative Mood, alike in present, past, and future 
time, represents the action of the verb as an actual fact: 
Gloria virtitem sequitur, glory follows merit. Quoniam dé genere belli 


dixi, nunc dé magnitiidine dicam, since I have spoken of the character of the 
war, I shall now speak of tts magnitude. 


521. The Subjunctive Mood represents the action of the verb, 
as Possible, as Desired, or as Willed: 
Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire ; C. Rose. A. 2,5. Valeant civés 


mei, may my fellow citizens be well. Suum quisque ndscat ingenium, let 
every one learn to know his own character ; ©. Off. 1, 81, 114. 


522. The Imperative Mood, like the Subjunctive, represents 
the action as willed or desired, but it is used almost exclu- 
sively in Commands and Prohibitions. Accordingly, in these 
the Imperative and Subjunctive supplement each other; see 560: 

Valétiidinem tuam ctira, take care of your health. Salis populi supréma 
léx est0, the safety of the people shall be (let it be) the supreme law; 


©. Leg. 8, 8. Ndli imitari malés medicds, do not imitate incompetent physi- 
cians ; C. Fam. 4, 5, 5. 


USE OF THE INDICATIVE 


523. Rule.— The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 


Romulus septem et triginta régnavit annds, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years. Nonne nobilitari volunt, do they not wish to be renowned ? 
Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. 


ae 
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1. The Indicative thus treats of facts, not only in the form of statements, 
as in the first example, but also in the form of questions, as in the second, 
and of conditions or assumptions, as in the third. 


524. The Indicative, though more common in Principal Clauses, 
is also used in Subordinate Clauses, but only in treating of Facts. 
Thus 

1. In Relative Clauses: 

‘Hominés id, quod volunt, crédunt, men believe that which they wish. 

For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 589. 


2. In Conditional Clauses : 
Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. 
For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 578. 


3. In Adversative and Concessive Clauses: 


Quamquam festinas, nOn est mora longa, although you are in haste, the 
delay is not long. 


For the Subjunctive in Adversative and Concessive Clauses, see 586. 


4. In Causal Clauses: 
Quoniam supplicatid décréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 
For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 598. 


5. In Temporal Clauses : 
Cum quiéscunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 600. 


525. Special Uses. — Notice the following special uses of the In- 
dicative, apparently somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 


1. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Ability, and the like; hence in 
the Periphrastic Conjugations, especially in conditional sentences : 


Eum contuméliis onerasti, quem colere débébas,! you have loaded with 
insults one whom you ought to have revered; ©. Phil. 2, 88. Non suscipi 
bellum oportuit,! the war should not have been undertaken; L.5,4. Multds 
possum! bon6s virds ndminare, I might name (I am able to name) many 
good men; ©. Tusc. 2,19. Relictiri agrds erant,! nisi litteras misisset, they 


1 In these examples, the peculiarity in the use of the Indicative is only apparent 
Here, as elsewhere, it deals only with facts. Thus, quem colere debebas, 
whom it was your duty, in fact, to revere; oportuit, tt was actually proper that 
the war should not be undertaken; possum, I am able, etc.; relicttri erant, 
they were about to leave, or on the point of leaving. 


i 
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would have left their lands if he had not sent a letter; OC. Ver. 8,52. Haec 
condicié non accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been accepted. 


2. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, 
aequum, aequius, difficile, iiistum, melius, par, fitilius, etc., in such 
expressions as longum est, it would be tedious ; melius erat, it would have 
been better: 

Longum est omnia énumerare proelia, it would be tedious (it is a long task) 
to enumerate all the battles; N. 23,5. Melius fuerat, promissum non esse 
servatum, tt would have been better (it had been better) that the promise 
should not have been kept; ©. Off. 3, 25. 


3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled, 
or by assuming the suffix cumque, and the Conjunctions sive... sive, 
take the Indicative : 


Quisquis est, is est sapiéns, whoever he may be (is), he ts wise; ©. Tusce. 4,17. 
Hoc ultimum, utcumque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it may have 
been begun, was the last battle; L. £6, 6. Veniet tempus, sive retractabis, 
sive properabis, the time will come whether you may be reluctant or in haste; 
C. Tuse. 1, 31, 76. : 


4. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent, as an actual fact, something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so: 


Viceramus, nisi recépisset Antdnium, we should have (we had) conquered, 
had he not received Antony. 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 


526. The Latin, like the English, distinguishes three periods 
of time, Present, Past, and Future: lego, J am reading; legébam, 
Iwas reading ; legam, I shall be reading. 


527. In each of the three periods of time, Present, Past, and 
Future, an action may be represented in three different ways. It 
may be Incomplete, Completed, or Indefinite. An action is said 
to be Indefinite when it is viewed in its simple occurrence with- 
out reference to duration or completion. 


528. The Latin has special forms for Incomplete and Com- 
pleted action, but it has no special forms for Indefinite action, as 
is shown in the following: 
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529. TABLE OF TENSES 
ACTION 
TIME 
Incomplete Completed Indefinite 
Piceent Pres. lego, Perf. 1égi, Pres. legs, 
s I am reading I have read I read 
Past Imperf. legébam, Pluperf. légeram, | Hist. perf. 1égi, 
I was reading I had read I read 
Biare Fut. legam, Fut. perf. léger6, Fut. legam, 
I shall be reading I shall have read I shall read 


1. In this table, observe that Indefinite action for Present and Future 
time is denoted by the Present and Future tenses, and for Past time by the 
Historical Perfect. 

Norr. — Observe that the Present and Future may denote either Incomplete 
action, I am reading, I shall be reading, or Indefinite action, I read, I shall 
read; and the Perfect, either Completed action in Present time, J have read, 
or Indefinite action in Past time, J read. 


530. All the tenses for Incomplete action, the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future, may denote an attempted or intended action: 


Virtiitem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Sédabant tumultis, they 
were trying to quell the seditions. Expdnam consilium, I shall attempt to 
explain my plan. 


531. In the Periphrastic Conjugation, the tenses of the verb sum 
preserve their usual force, and the meaning of any periphrastic form is 
readily obtained by combining the proper meaning of the participle with 
that of the tense. Thus the Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion denotes a present intention, or an action about to take place, and 
the Perfect, a past intention, or an action which was about to take place; 
the Present of the Passive Periphrastic denotes a present necessity or 
duty, and the Perfect, a past necessity : 

Bellum scriptirus sum, I am about to write the history of the war. Quid 
futiirum fuit, what would have been (was about to be) the result? Ka faci- 
enda sunt, those things ought to be (must be) done. Haec condicid non 
accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been (was not one that ought 
to be) accepted ; O. Att. 8, 3, 3. 
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I. Present Indicative 


532. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time. It is used 


1. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time : 


Ego et Cicerd valémus, Cicero and I are well. 


2. Of actions and events which belong to all time, as, for instance, of 
general truths and customs: 


Nihil est virtite amabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue; C. Am. 
8,28. Fortés fortiina adiuvat, fortune helps the brave; T. Ph. 203. 


3. Of past actions and events which the writer, transferring himself to 
the past, represents as taking place before his eyes. It is then called the 
Historical Present, and is generally best rendered by a past tense, as the 
Historical Present is much more common in Latin than in English: 


Dudas ibi legidnés cdnscribit, he there enrolled two legions. Caes. 1, 10. 
Vallo moenia circumdat, he surrounded the city with a rampart. 


533. Special Uses.—1. The Present is often used of a present action 
which has been going on for some time, especially after iam dia, iam 
didum, etc.: - 


Iam ditt ignord quid agas, IT have not known for a long time how you are; 
OC, Fam. 7, 9. 


2. The Present is sometimes used of an action really Future, espe- 
cially in animated discourse and in conditions : 


Quam préndimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize? 
V. 2,322. Si vincimus, omnia ttita erunt, if we conquer, all things will be 
well; S. C. 58, 9. 


3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant: 


Xenophon facit Sdcratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as 
discussing ; ©. N. D. 1, 12, 81. 


4. With dum, while, the Historical Present is generally used, but with 
dum meaning as long as, each tense has its usual force : 


Dum haec geruntur, Caesari nintiatum est, while these things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar; Caes. 1,46. Vixit, dum vixit, bene, he 
lived well as long as he lived; T. Hee. 461. 
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ql. Imperfect Indicative 


534. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time. It is used 


1. Of actions going on at the time of other past actions: 

An ti eras consul, cum mea domus Ardébat, or were you consul when my 
house was burning ? ©. Pis. 11, 26. 

2. In lively descriptions of scenes, or events : 

Ante oppidum planitiés patébat, before the town extended a plain. Ful- 
gentés gladids vidébant, they saw the gleaming swords ; ©. Tuse. 2, 24, 59. 

3. Of Customary or Repeated actions and events, often best rendered 
was wont, etc. : 

Epulabatur more Persérum, he was wont to banquet in the Persian style. 


535. Special Uses.—1. The Imperfect is often used of a past action 
which had been going on for some time, especially with iam, iam dit, 
iam didum, etc.!: 

Domicilium Romae multds iam annods habébat, he had already for manu 
years had his residence at Rome ; ef. O. Arch. 4, 7. 

2. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect, where the English idiom 
requires the Present ?: 

Pastum animantibus natiira eum, qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit 
nature has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each. 


8. For the Imperfect of an Attempted Action, see 5380. 
4. For the Imperfe*t in letters, see 539, 1, 
5. For the Descriptive Imperfect in Naration, see 538, 2. 


III. Future Indicative 


536. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time: 

Scribam ad té, J shall write to you. Numquam aberrabimus, we shall never 
go astray. 


1 Observe that the peculiarities 6f the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This 
arises from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the 
action in its progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action 
in the present, the other transfers it to the past. 

2 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth, or the scene, is viewed not 
from the present, as in English, but from the past. 
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1. The Future, like the Present, is sometimes used of General Truths 
and Customs: 


Natiram si sequémur, numquam aberrabimus, if we follow (shall follow) 
nature, we shall never go astray. 


2. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the 
force of an Imperative : 


Cirabis et scribés, you will take care and write. 


IV. Perfect Indicative 


537. The Perfect Indicative performs the duties of two tenses, 
originally distinct. 

1. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents the action 
as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect with have: 


Dé genere belli dixi, I have spoken of the character of the war. 


2. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, corresponding to 
the Greek Aorist, it represents the action simply as an historical fact: 


Accisatus est proditionis, he was accused of treason. 


538. Special Uses.—1. The Perfect is sometimes used to contrast 
the past with the present, implying that what has been or was true in the 
past is not true at present. This is especially common with compound 
Passive. forms with fui: 

Habuit, nén habet, he had, but he has not; ©. Tuse. 1,36. Fuit Ilium, IZium 


has been, or was; Y. 2, 825. Bis Ianus clausus fuit, Janus has been twice 
closed ; L. 1, 19. 


2. In Animated Narrative the Perfect usually narrates the leading 
events, and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances: 


changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, and feasted in the Persian 
style; N. 4, 3, 1. 


3. Conjunctions meaning as soon as, after, —ubi, simul atque, post- 
quam, posteaquam, etc.,— when used of past actions, are generally 
followed by the Perfect or by the Historical Present. The Pluperfect 
is sometimes used, especially to denote the Result of a Completed action : 


Ubi certidrés facti sunt, as soon as they were informed; Caes.1,7. Simul 
atque intrdductus est, as soon as he was introduced. Posteaquam in Formiand 
sum, as soonasI amin my Formian villa. Simul atque in oppidum vénerat, 
as soon as he had come into a town; C. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 
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4, Many Latin Perfects may denote either a completed action or the 
Present Result of that action. Thus cégnévi may mean either J have 
learned or I know; cOnsuévi, I have accustomed myself or I am wont; 
doctus sum, J have been taught or I am learned. In this and similar 
cases the Participle practically becomes an Adjective. In a few of these 
verbs the second meaning has mostly supplanted the first, so that the Per- 
fect seems to have the time of the Present, the Pluperfect that of the 
Imperfect, and the Future Perfect that of the Future: 


Novi omnem rem, J know the whole thing. Meminit praeteritorum, he 
remembers the past.1 Memineram Paullum, J remembered Paullus. Fuit 
doctus ex disciplina Stoicdrum, he was instructed in (out of) the learning 
of the Stoics; C. Brut. 25, 94. 


5. The Perfect is sometimes used of General Truths, Repeated Actions, 
and Customs. It is then called the Gnomic Perfect?; and if it is used in a 
Subordinate clause, the Present is generally retained in the Principal clause, 
though in Poetry and Late Prose the Perfect sometimes occurs : 


Peciniam ném6 sapiéns concupivit, no wise man too eagerly desires (has 
desired) money; S. C. 11, 3. Omnia sunt incerta, cum 4 itre discessum est, 
all things are uncertain, whenever one departs from the right; C. Fam. 9, 16. 
Omne tulit pinctum qui miscuit itile dulci, he wins (has won) every vote 
who combines the useful with the agreeable; H. A. P. 348. 


6. The Perfect with paene, prope, may often be rendered by might, 
would, or by: the Pluperfect Indicative : 


Briatum non minus am6, paene dixi, quam té, J love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, than I love you; ©. Att. 5, 20. 


7. For the Perfect in letters, see 539, 1. 


V. Pluperfect Indicative 


539. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at the time of some other past action, either already 
mentioned or to be mentioned in a subsequent clause: 

Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollé versiis facere désierat, in the time of Pyr- 
vhus, Apollo had already ceased to make verses. Copias quas pro oppidd 
vollocaverat, in oppidum recipit, he received into the town the forces which he 
aad stationed in front of the town. 


1 Literally has recalled, and so remembers, as the result of the act. The Latin 
presents the completed act; the English, the result. } nd 
2 This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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1. In letters the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the 
reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, 
and the Pluperfect of those which are past. This change — which is 
by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer —is most common near the beginning and the end of letters: 

Nihil habébam quod scriberem ; ad tuas omnés rescripseram pridié, J have 
(had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday, C. Att. 9, 10. 
Pridié ldis haec scripsi; ed dié apud Pompodnium eram cénatirus,! I write 
this on the day before the Ides; I am going to dine to-day with Pomponius ; 
C. Q. Fr. 2, 3, 7 

Nore. — Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also 
adapted to the time of the reader. Heri, yesterday, becomes to the reader 
pridié, the day before, i.e. the day before the writing of the latter. In the 
same way hodié, to-day, this day, becomes to the reader e6 dié, that day. 


2. The Pluperfect after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated 
Actions, General Truths, and Customs: 

Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fécerat, hostés refugiébant, whenever any 
cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated ; Caes. 5, 35. 

3. The Pluperfect may state what had been true at some previous past 
time, implying that it was no longer true at the time of the writer. This 
is especially common with compound Passive forms with fueram : ; 

Pins, qui fuerat interruptus, paene erat refectus,2 the bridge which had 
been broken down was (had been) almost repaired. 


4, For the special use of the Pluperfect in general, see 525, 4. 
5. For the Pluperfect of Special verbs, see 538, 4. 


VI. Future Perfect Indicative 


540. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time: 


Romam cum vénerd, quae perspexers, scribam ad té, when I reach (shall 
have reached) Rome, I shall write you what I have (shall have) ascertained ; 
0. Q. Fr. 3,7. Ut sémentem féceris, ita metés, as you sow (shall have made the 
sowing), so shall you reap; ©. Or. 2, 65, 261. Plaira scribam, si pliis dtil habu- 
ero, I shall write more if I have (shall have had) more leisure; C. Fam. 10, 28. 


1 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of 
future events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. 
Events which will be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be 
expressed by the Future. 

2 Observe that it was no longer a broken (interruptus) buigecr as it had ees 
repaired (refectus). 
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1. The Future Perfect is sometimes used to denote the Complete Accom- 
plishment of the work: 


Ego meum officium praestiterd, I shall discharge (shall have discharged) 
my duty ; Caes. 4, 25, 

2. The examples here given of the Future Perfect, together with those of 
' the Future under 586, illustrate the fact that the Latin is very exact in 
expressing future time and completed action, while the English, in subordi- 
nate clauses, and especially in conditional clauses, often disregards both. 


TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


541. The four tenses of the Subjunctive perform the duties of 
the six tenses of the Indicative, and are, accordingly, used as 
follows: 


1. They have in general the same temporal meaning as the corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative : 


Sunt qui dicant, there are some who say; 8.C.19. Fuére qui créderent, 
there were some who believed; 8.C.17. Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have 
forgotten what I said; C.N.D.2,1,2. Caesari cum id ntntiatum esset, when 
this had been announced to Caesar ; Caes. 1, 7. 


2. In addition to this general use, these four tenses supply the place 
of the Future and of the Future Perfect, the Present and the Imperfect 
supplying the place of the Future; the Perfect and the Pluperfect, that 
of the Future Perfect, but chiefly in subordinate clauses denoting relative 
time, though the Present, even in principal clauses, often embraces both 
present and future time: 

Erit tempus cum désiderés, the time will come when you will desire; C. 
Mil. 26, 69. Loquébantur, etiam cum vellet Caesar, sésé ndn esse pignatirds, 
they were saying that they would not fight even when Caesar should wish it ; 
Caes. 0.1, 72. Egestatem suam sé latirum putat, si hac suspicidne liberatus 
sit, he thinks he will bear his poverty if he shall have been freed from this 
suspicion ; ©. Rose. A. 44. Dicébam, simul-ac timére désissés, similem té futt- 
rum tui, J was saying that as soon as you should cease (shall have ceased) to 
fear, you would be like yourself; ©. Phil. 2, 35. 

Norr 1.—But the place of the Future may be supplied by the Present 
and Imperfect of the active Periphrastic Conjugation, and is generally so 
supplied when the idea of future time is emphatic; see Table of Subjunctive 


Tenses, 544. 
Nore 2. —In the passive, the place of the Future Perfect is sometimes 


supplied by futiirus sim and futirus essem with the Perfect Participle : 
HARK. LAT. GRAM.—19 
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Non dubitd quin confecta iam rés futiira sit, J do not doubt that the thing 
will have been already accomplished ; ©. Fam. 6, 12, 3. 


Q 


3. By a transfer of tenses, the Imperfect Subjunctive, in Conditional 
Sentences and in expressions of Wish, refers to Present time, and the 
Pluperfect to Past time: 

Plira scriberem, si possem, I would write more (i.e. now) if I were able 


(but Iam not); C. Att. 8, 15,3. Si voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought; N. 28, 8, 8. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME 


542. The time of an action is said to be Absolute when it has 
no reference to the time of any other action, but it is said to be 
Relative when it indicates the Temporal Relation that the action 
sustains to some other action. Thus, in independent clauses, 
the Present, Perfect, and Future express absolute time, but in 
dependent clauses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes 
other tenses, express relative time: 


Hasdrubal tum, cum haec gerébantur, apud Syphacem erat, Hasdrubal, 
at the time when these things were taking place, was with Syphax ; L. 29, 31. 


Here gerébantur denotes relative time, action going on at the time of 
erat, —Contemporaneous Action. 

Copias quas prd oppidd collocaverat, in oppidum recépit, he received into 
the town the forces which he had stationed before tt ; Caes. 7, 71. 


Here collocaverat denotes relative time, action completed at the time of 
recépit, — Prior Action. 

Cupi6 scire ubi sis hiematiirus, J desire to know where you will spend the 
winter ; OC. Fam. 7, 9. 


Here sis hiemattirus denotes relative time, action about to take place, 
but still future at the time of cupid, — Subsequent Action. 


543. In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the Subjunctive gen- 
erally denote relative time, and they may represent the action of 
the verb as going on at the time of the principal verb, Contempo- 
raneous action; as completed at that time, Prior action; or, as 
about to take place, Subsequent action. Moreover, they conform 
to the following rule for 


7 


Sagas 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


Rule. — Principal tenses depend on Principal tenses, and 
Historical on Historical: 
Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul BS 


C. Tuse. 1, 22, 58. Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, let ws inquire what the faults 
were; ©. Rose. A. 14,41. Rogavit essentne fisi hostés, he asked whether the 


enemy had been routed ; ©. Fin. 2, 30, 97. 


544. 


TABLE OF SUBJUNCTIVE TENSES 
DEPENDENT CLAUSE 
INDEPENDENT 
CrausE Contemporaneous Prior Subsequent 
Action Action Action 


PRINCIPAL TENSES 


Quaers quid facias 
Quaeram quid facias quid féceris quid facttrus 
QuaesierS sis 

I ask 

I shall ask shee ee ae wns } what you will do 


I shall have asked 


HISTORICAL TENSES 


Quaerébam quid facerés 
Quaesivi quid facerés quid fécissés |{ quid factirus 
Quaesieram essés 

= ead what you were what you had what you would 
Waa asked doing done do 


545. In this table, observe: 
I. That the Subjunctive dependent on a Principal Tense is put: 


1. In the Present, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Perfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action, and 

3. In the Present, either of the simple, or the periphrastic, form, ta 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action ; 
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Quaeritur cir dissentiant, the question is asked why they disagree. Némo 
erit qui cénseat, there will be no one who will think. Non dubitari débet, quin 
fuerint ante Homérum poétae, ié ought not to be doubted that there were poets 
before Homer; ©. Brut.18. Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day wiil 
bring forth is uncertain. Incertum est, quam longa vita futira sit, 7¢ ts wn- 
certain how long life will continue; C. Ver. 1, 58. 


II. That the Subjunctive dependent on an Historical Tense 
is put 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action; and 


8. In the Imperfect, either of the simple, or of the periphrastic form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action: 

Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe ; 
C. Fin. 2, 30,97. Cum tridui viam processisset, ntintiatum est ei, when he had 
advanced a three days’ journey, it was announced to him. Timébam né 
évenirent ea, I feared that those things would happen. Incertum erat quo 


missiiri classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would send the fleet ; 
L. 30, 2. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


546. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Indicative, the His- 
torical Present, the Present used of authors, and the Historical 
Infinitive are generally Historical tenses, though sometimes used 
as Principal tenses : 


Quoniam quae subsidia habérés exposui,! since IT have shown what aids 
you have; Q. ©. Pet. Cons. 4, 18.” Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten 
what I said; ©.N.D.2,1,2. Persuadet Casticd ut régnum occuparet, he per- 
suaded Casticus to seize the government ; Caes. 1,8. Ubii Srant ut sibi parcat, 
the Ubit implored him to spare them; Caes. 6, 9. 


547. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, 
as in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an Historical tense: 


Si probarem, quae ille diceret, if I approved what he says; C. Fin. 1, 8, 27. 


1. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Subjunctive is generally a Princi- 


pal tense, but in relation to another Subjunctive depending upon it it is gener- 
ally Historical : 


Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, quaré is patri displicéret, Jet us inquire - 


what were the faults by which he displeased his father ; ©. Rose. A. 14, 41. 


1 Observe that exposui and persuadet are treated as historical tenses, while 
oblitus es and Orant are treated as principal tenses. 
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Nors. — Here fuerint is a principal tense in relation to quaeramus, but 
in relation to displicéret it is historical. 


548. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an Historical 
tense, but the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the 
Future Participle, as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the 
verb on which they depend, as they express only relative time : 


Satis docuisse videor, hominis natira quanté anteiret animantés, I think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses (that of) the 
other animals; O. N.D. 2, 61,158. Spérd fore! ut contingat, J hope it will 
happen ; ©. Tuse.1,34. N6n spéraverat fore ut ad sé déficerent, he had not 
hoped that they would revolt to him; L. 28,44. Misérunt Delphds consultum 
quidnam facerent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do aN ses 


549. Clauses containing a General Truth usually conform to the law 
for the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom: 


Quanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great is the power 
of conscience ; ©. C. 8, 5, 11. 


550. In clauses denoting Result, or Consequence, the Subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the corresponding tenses of 
the Indicative : 

Atticus ita vixit, ut Athéniénsibus esset carissimus, he so lived that he 
was very dear to the Athenians; N. 2,2. Aded excellébat Aristidés absti- 
nentiad, ut Tustus sit appellatus, Aristides so excelled in self-control, that he 
has been called the Just; N. 3, 1. 

1. Observe the temporal force of these Subjunctives: esset, was, result 
continuing in past time, the usual force of the Imperfect; sit appellatus, 
has been called, the usual force of the Present Perfect. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 


551. The Latin Subjunctive performs the duties of two moods 
originally distinct, the Subjunctive and the Optative. It com- 
prises three varieties”: — 


1 Literally, I hope it will be that it may happen. Were fore shares the tense 
of spéro, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat; but below it 
shares the tense of spéraverat, and is followed by the Imperfect, déficerent. 

2The three varieties of the Latin Subjunctive were all inherited from the 
mother tongue—the Potential and the Optative from the original Optative, and 
the Volitive from the original Subjunctive. 
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I. Subjunctive of Possibility, or Potential Subjunctive, which 
represents the action as Possible; see 552. 
II. Subjunctive of Desire, or Optative Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Desired; see 558. 
III. Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Willed; see 559. 


Potential Subjunctive 


552. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. 
The negative is nén: 

Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire; C.Rosc.A.2. Forsitan 
aliquis quippiam fécerit, perhaps some one may have done something ; 
C. Ver. 2, 82,78. Ita laudem invenias, thus you (any one) may or will win 
praise; T. And. 65. Ubi sdcordiae té tradideris, néquiquam deds implorés, 
when you have given yourself up to sloth, you will implore the gods in vain; 
$.0.52,29. Hum facile vitare possis, you may easily avoid him ; C. Ver.1, 15,39. 
Hoc sine alla dubitatione confirmaverim, this I should assert without any 
hesitation; ©. Brut. 6, 25. 


553. In these examples observe that the Potential Subjunctive 
in its widest application includes two varieties: 


1. The Potential Subjunctive in a strict sense is comparatively rare. 

2. The Conditional Subjunctive represents the action as dependent on a 
condition, expressed or implied, but the condition is often so very vague and 
so fully implied in the mood itself, as in the last two examples, that there is 
no need of supplying it, even in thought, but when it is expressed, the two 
clauses form a regular conditional sentence ; see 572, 578. 


554. On the use of Tenses, observe: 


1. That the Present may be used of Incomplete actions either in Present 
or Future time: quispiam dicat, some one may say, now or at any time; 
see also 541, 2. 

2, That the Perfect may be used of Completed actions either in Present 
time, as in the second example, or in Future time, as in the last example. 
When used of Future time, it may be compared with the special use of the 
Future Perfect described in 540, 1. Like that it fixes the attention on the 
Completion or the Result of the action, and like that it is used especially in 
earnest and impassioned discourse. 

3. That the Imperfect is sometimes used in its original meaning as a Past 
tense; tum dicerés, you would then have said, and sometimes in its later 
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transferred meaning to represent the statement as contrary to fact: dicerés, 
you would say. The latter is its regular meaning in conditional sentences ; 
see 579. 


555. In simple sentences, the Potential Subjunctive is most 
common in the third person singular with an indefinite subject, 
as aliquis, quispiam, as in the second example under the rule, 
and in the second person singular of the Imperfect, used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one: : 

Dicerés, you, any one, would say, or would have said 
Scirés, you, any one would know, or would have known 


Créderés, putarés, you would have believed, would have thought 
Cernerés, vidérés, you would have perceived, would have seen 


Canés vénaticds dicerés, hunting dogs you would have called them; C. Ver. 
4, 18,31. Maesti, créderés victos, redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished you would 
have thought them, they returned to camp ; L. 2, 43. 


556. In the language of Politeness and Modesty, the Potential Sub- 
junctive is often used in the first person of the Present and Imperfect 
of verbs of Wishing, as velim, J should wish; ndlim, I should be unwill- 
ing; malim, J should prefer; vellem, J should wish, or should have 
wished; nOllem, J should be unwilling, or should have been unwilling; 
mAllem, J should prefer, or should have preferred: 

Si quid habés certius, velim scire, if you have any tidings, I should like 
to know it; C. Att.4,10. Ego té salvom vellem, J should wish you safe; 
Pl. Pseud. 309. Nollem factum, I should not have wished it done; T. Ad. 165. 


1. For the Subjunctive, with or without ut, dependent upon velim, or 
vellem, see 558, 4; 565. 


557. Potential Questions. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
in questions to ask, not what is, but what is likely to be, what may 
be, would be, or should be. 


Quis dubitet, who would doubt, or who doubts ? Ctr ego non laeter, why 
should I not rejoice 2 Cir Cornélium non défenderem, why should I not 
have defended Cornelius ? ©. Vat. 2, 5. 


Optative Subjunctive 


558. Rule. —The Optative Subjunctive is used to express 
pure Desire without any idea of authority, as in prayers and 
wishes. The negative is né: 
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Sint incolumés, sint fldrentés, sint beati, may they be safe, may they be 
prosperous, may they be happy; ©. Mil.84,93. Stet haec urbs praeclara, may 
this illustrious city stand secure. Id sit quod spéro, may that which I hope 
take place. Illud utinam né scriberem, would that I were not writing this ; 
C. Fam. 5, 17,3. Utinam omnés servare potuisset, would that he had been able 
to save all; C. Ph. 5, 14, 39. 


1. Force of Tenses. —The Present implies that the wish may be fulfilled, 
as in the first three examples; the Imperfect and Pluperfect that it cannot 
be fulfilled, as in the last two examples. 


Norr. — In rare instances in early and familiar Latin the Perfect is used 
to emphasize the Completion of the action, as in 554, 2: 

Utinam haec miita facta sit, may she be (have been made) dumb ; T. And. 463. 

2. Utinam is regularly used, with rare exceptions in poetry, with the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes with the Present. 

8. The first person of the Optative Subjunctive is often found in earnest 
and solemn affirmations : 

Né sim salvus, si aliter scribd ac sentid, may I not be safe, if I write other- 
wise than as I think; ©. Att. 16, 18. Sollicitat, ita vivam, mé, as TI live, it 
troubles me1; C. Fam. 16, 20. 

4, Wishes may also be introduced by velim and vellem: 

Velim vérum sit, I wish it may be true; C. Att. 15,4. Velim mihi ignéscas, 
I wish you would pardon me ; ©. Fam. 13,75. Vellem vérum fuisset, J wish it 
had been true?; C. Att. 15, 4. 

5. In early Latin, wishes are sometimes introduced by ut and in poetry 
sometimes, though rarely, by si, or 6 si: 


Ut illum di perdant, would that the gods would destroy him; T. Eun. 302. 
Si nunc sé aureus ramus ostendat, would that (if) the golden branch would 
show itself; V. 6,187. O mihi praeteritds referat si Iuppiter annés, O if Jupiter 
would restore to me my past years ; V. 8, 560. 


Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive 


559. Rule.— The Volitive Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real but as Willed. The negative is 


1 Here ita vivam means, may I so live, i.e. may I live only in case this state- 
ment, sollicitat, it troubles me, is true. 

2 Here velim and sit were originally independent Subjunctives, meaning J 
should wish, may it be true, the first Subjunctive being potential and the second 
optative, but subsequently the two verbs became so closely united in thought that 
sit became practically the object of velim, I should wish (what?) that it may be 
true. Vellem fuisset has had the same history. 
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This Subjunctive covers a wide range of feeling and 
comprises the following varieties : 


1. The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense: 
Amémus patriam, consulamus bonis, let us love our country, let us con- 


sult for the good; ©. Sest. 68, 143. Né difficilia optémus, let us not desire diffi- 
cult things. 


2. The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person and generally best rendered by let; but see 560: 


Désinant insidiari domi suae consuli, let them cease to lie in wait for the 
consul in his own house; C. C. 1, 18. 


3. The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions : 

Sit ista rés magna, admit that that is (let that be) an important matter. 
Né sit summum malum dolor, grant that pain may not be the greatest 
evil ; C. Tuse. 2, 5,14. Age, sit ita factum, well, admit that it took place thus ; 
C. Mil. 19, 49. 


4. The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or Doubt- 
ing Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in regard to 
the proper course to be pursued and that he desires to be directed: 

Quid agam, iudicés, what am I to do, judges? Quid agerem, itdicés, 
what was I to do, judges? C. Sest. 19, 43. Quo mé vertam, whither am I to 
turn? Eloquar an sileam, am I to speak, or be silent? Rogem té ut venias? 
non rogem; am I to ask you to come? am I not to ask you? ©. Fam. 14, 4, 8. 

Norr.— The negative né, which always implies a negative wish, is not 
used in deliberative questions, as they ask affirmatively what the wish of the 
hearer is. The negative n6n sometimes occurs, but it always limits some 
particular word and never implies a negative wish: rogem té, is it your 
wish that I should ask you ? non rogem té, is it your wish that I should 
not ask you ? 

- 5. Repudiating Questions. — The Subjunctive with or without ut 
is also used in questions which express Surprise or Impatience, 
especially common in Early Latin: 

Ausculta, quaes6, listen, I pray. Ego auscultem tibi, am I to listen to 
you? Pi. Mil. 496. Té ut illa rés frangat, how is anything to subdue you? 
©. ©. 1, 9 
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Nore. — Deliberative and Repudiating questions may be readily distin- 
guished from the Potential questions considered under 557. The latter 
never represent the speaker as in any doubt or perplexity. They are mostly 
rhetorical questions, used for rhetorical effect in place of assertions, as quis 
dubitet, who would doubt ? equivalent to ném6 dubitet, or ném6o dubitat. 


6. The Subjunctive is occasionally used to state what should have been or 
ought to have been : 


Potius diceret, he should have said rather. Restitissés, mortem pugnans 
oppetissés, you should have resisted, should have met death in battle; 
C. Sest. 20, 54, 45, ; 


7. Note the following use of the Subjunctive with nédum, do not think, 
not to say, much less: 


Satrapa numquam sufferre simptis queat, nédum tt possis, a satrap would 
not be able to bear the expense, much less would you be able (do not think 
that you would); T. Heaut. 452. Nec potuérunt, nédum possimus, and they 
were not able, much less should we be able ; C. Clu. 35, 95. 


IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


560. Rule.—In commands the Subjunctive and Impera- 
tive supplement each other, the Imperative being used in 
the second person and the Subjunctive in the third : 

Libera rem piblicam meti, free the republic from fear; C.0.1,8. Per- 
gite, ut facitis, go on, as you are now doing. Suum quisque ndscat 


ingenium, let every one know his own character. Sécernent sé a bonis, let 
them separate themselves from the good ; ©. 0.1, 18. 


1. The second person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one, and in early Latin and in the poets, 
even of a definite person : 


Isto bond utare, dum adsit, use that blessing of yours, while it is with you ; 
©. Sen. 10, 33. Apud nds hodié cénés, dine with us to-day; Pl. Most. 1129. 


2. The Future Imperative may be used in the sense of the Present, if 
the latter is wanting, as scit6, scité6te, mement6, mementéte, etc. : 


Mementote hos esse pertiméscendis, remember that these are to be feared. 
3. An Imperative may supply the place of a Conditional clause: 


Lacesse, iam vidébis furentem, provoke him (if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic, 
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4. In Commands involving future rather than present action, and in 
Laws, Orders, Precepts, etc., the Future Imperative is used: 


Rem penditdte, you shall consider the subject. Cras petits, dabitur, ask 
to-morrow, it shall be granted. Salis populi supréma léx esto, the safety of 
the people shall be the supreme law; ©. Leg. 3. 8. 


Nore. —The place of the Future Imperative is sometimes supplied by the 
Future Indicative : 


Quod optimum vidébitur, faciés, do (you will do) what shall seem best. 


561. Prohibitive Sentences. — In ordinary Prohibitive Sentences 
the following forms occur: 


1. N6li and nGlite with the Infinitive. This is the approved form in 
classical prose : 


Nolite id velle quod fieri ndn potest, do not desire that which cannot be 
done ; ©. Ph. 7, 8, 25. 


2. Cavé, cavé né, fac né, or né with the Subjunctive. These forms 
are common in early Latin, but rare in classical prose. The Perfect seems 
to emphasize the Completion or the Result of the action: 


Cayé igndscas, do not pardon, beware of pardoning. Fac né quid aliud 
curés, do not attend to anything else. Né€ conferaés culpam in mé, do not 
throw the blame on me; T. Eun. 888. Istd bond titare, dum adsit ; cum absit, 
né requiras, use your blessing while it is with you; when it is gone, do not 
long for it; C. Sen. 10,33. Iocum né sis aspernatus, do not despise (be not 
having despised) the jest; C. Q. Fr. 2, 10, 5. 


Nore. —In prohibitions in Cicero, né with the present Subjunctive is 
used only of general or indefinite subjects, as in the fourth example, and né 
with the Perfect Subjunctive with a definite subject, as in the fifth example, 
is exceedingly rare. 


3. In Prohibitive Laws and Ordinances the Future Imperative is used: 


Hominem mortuum in urbe né sepelitd, néve Uritd, thou shalt not bury 
nor burn a dead body in the city ; in C. Leg. 2, 23. 


4. Negative in Prohibitive Sentences.—The negative, when not con- 
tained in the auxiliary verb n6li, or cavé, is regularly né ; with a connective, 
né-ve, or ne-que. Néve, or not, is the regular connective in classical prose 
between Prohibitive clauses; neque, and not, admissible in prose to connect 
a Prohibitive clause with an affirmative command, is freely used in poetry 
between any two Imperative clauses, whether affirmative or negative : 


Bile 
ys 
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Né sepelitd néve tritd, do not bury nor burn. Habé tuum negdtium nec 
existima, manage your own business and do not consider; ©. Att. 12, 22, 3. 
Né cape nec té civilibus insere bellis, do not take arms and do not involve 
yourself in civil wars ; O. M. 8, 116. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


562. 1. The meaning of the Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses is 
either precisely the same as in Principal Clauses, or is a natural develop- 
ment from that.meaning. The following examples show the process by 
which an Affirmative Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent 
to the Dependent construction : 


Independent. — Vérum sit,? may it be true. Velim; vérum sit,? I should 
wish it; may tt be true. 

Dependent. — Velim vérum sit, J should wish (what?) that it may be true ; 
C. Att. 15, 4, 4. 

Independent. — Velim ; beatus sis, I should wish it; may you be happy. 

Dependent. — Velim ut beatus sis, J should wish (what?) that you may be 
happy ; ©. Att. 10, 16, 1. 


Nore. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Affirmative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause; first, 
without any connective whatever, as in velim vérum sit; and, second, 
with the connective ut, as in velim ut beadtus sis. With most verbs the 
second is the usual method. 


2. The following examples show the process by which a Negative 
Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent to the Dependent 
construction : 


Independent. — Ciara; né quid Tulliae désit, see to it; let nothing be 
wanting to Tullia. 

Dependent. — Ciira né quid Tulliae désit, see that nothing may be wanting 
to Tullia; ©. Att. 11, 3, 3. 

Independent. — Praedicit ; né légatds dimittant, he gives the order: ‘‘let 
them not release the envoys.” 

Dependent. — Praedicit ut né légatds dimittant, he gives the order that 
they shall not release the envoys ; ct. N. 2, 7, 8. 


1 Observe that this use of neque, nec, and not, after an affirmative clause 
corresponds exactly to our use of ‘and not’ in the same situation: ‘‘ and do not 
consider.” . 

2Vé6érum sit, may it be true, is an Independent Subjunctive of Desire in these 
two examples, but in velim vérum sit it has become dependent upon velim, of 
which it is now the object, though it still continues to be a Subjunctive of Desire. 
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Norr. —These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Negative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause: first, 
without any connective whatever, as in ciira né quid Tulliae désit, as 
né belongs to the negative clause itself; and, second, with the connective ut, 
as in praedicit ut né légatds dimittant. The former is the usual method. 


563. A clause containing an Optative or Volitive Subjunctive, when 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive Clause, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb: 

Velim ut beatus sis, I should wish that you may be happy. 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final Clause: 

Oportet Esse ut vivas, it is proper to eat in order that you may live. 


OPTATIVE OR VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE 
CLAUSES 


564. Rule. —' The Subjunctive, generally with ut or né, may 
be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose: 


I. In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs: 

Scribas ad mé velim, J wish that you would write to me; ©. Att. 5, 2,8. 
Orant ut sibt pareat, they ask that he would pardon them. Suis imperavit 
né quod télum réicerent, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl back any weapon ; Caes. 1, 46, 2. 


II. In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates : 
“In epistula scriptum erat, ut omnia pararet,! that he was to make all 
preparations had been written in the letter; ©. Att. 13, 45,1. Est léx amici- 
tiae, ut idem amici velint, i is a law of friendship, that friends should 
have the same wish; C. Planc. 2,5. Altera est rés ut rés geras magnas, the 
other thing is that you should perform great deeds ; C. Off. 1, 20, 66. 


1. Subject Clauses sometimes take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with licet and oportet, and generally with necesse est: 

Sis licet félix,? you may be happy Cit is allowed); H. 3, 27,18. Té oportet 
virtiis trahat, virtue ought to attract you; C.R.P. 6,23. Causam habeat, 
necesse est, tt is necessary that it should have a cause; C. Div. 2, 28. 


1 The Subjunctive Clause, ut pararet, is the subject of scriptum erat. 
2Sis félix, originally independent of licet, may you be happy. So, too, 
virtis trahat, independent of oportet, let virtue attract. 
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III. In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns : 


Fécit pacem his condicidnibus, né qui adficerentur exsilid,! he made 
peace on these terms, that none should be punished with exile; N. 8, 8. Id 
aguunt, ut viri boni esse videantur,} they strive for this, that they may appear 
to be good men; ©. Off. 1, 18. 


rae IN CLAUSES USED AS THE OBJECTS OF VERBS 


565. Verbs meaning to Desire, Wish, Ask, Command, Persuade, 
Determine, Decree, and the like, generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 


Velim ut tibi amicus sit, J wish him to be (that he may be) a friend to 
you; C. Att. 10,16. Té hortor ut dratidnés meas legas, J exhort you to read 
my orations ; C. Off. 1, 1, 3. Ord ut hominés cdnservés incolumés, J ask that 
you would keep the men unharmed. Dé€crévit senatus, ut Opimius vidéret, 
the senate decreed that Opimius should see to tt. Huic persuadet uti ad 
hostés transeat, he persuaded him to go over to the enemy. Praedixit ut né 
légatds dimitterent, he charged them not to release the delegates; N. 2. 7,3. 
Hoe té rogd, né démittas animum, néve té obrui sinas, J ask you not to be 
discouraged, and not to permit yourself to be overcome ; OC. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 4. 


1. For the negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, see 
561, 4. 

2. The regular constructions with vol6, mal6, and n6l6é are the 
Infinitive, with or without a Subject-Accusative, and the Subjunctive 
without ut, though vol6 and m4l6 sometimes take ut: 


Vérum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Mihi crédas 
velim, I wish you to believe me. Id ut faciads velim, I wish you to do this. 


3. Iube6 and vetd regularly take the Accusative and the Infinitive 
in the Active, with the Personal Constructions in the Passive; see 611, 1: 


Helvétiss oppida restituere iussit, he ordered the Helvetii to rebuild their 
towns. Ab opere légatds discédere vetuerat, he had forbidden the lieutenants 
to leave (depart from) the work. Iubentur scribere exercitum, they are 
ordered to enroll an army. 


4. Verbs meaning to direct, urge, etc., and the Imperatives fac and 
facits often take the Subjunctive without ut, and cavé sometimes takes 
the Subjunctive without né: 


1 The clause né ... exsilid, originally a Volitive Subjunctive, is an Appositive 
to condiciOnibus and ut... videantur, an Appositive to id. 
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Labiénd mandat Belgas adeat, he directs Labienus to visit the Belgae ; 
ef. Caes. 8, 11,2. Fac plané sciam, let me know fully (make that I may know); 
O. Fam.7,16. Cavé existimés, beware of supposing; ©. Fam. 9, 24. ir 


5. Verbs meaning to determine, decide, etc.,—statud, constitud, 
décern6, etc., — generally take the Subjunctive when a new subject is 
introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (614) : 


Senatus décrévit, darent operam cdnsulés, the senate decreed that the con- 


suls should attend to it; S.C.29,2. Rhénum transire décréverat, he had 
decided to cross the Rhine ; Caes. 4, 17. 


6. Several other verbs of this class admit either the Subjunctive or 
the Infinitive, but generally with some difference of meaning: 

Persuadébo tibi ut maneas, J shall persuade you to remain. Persua- 
déb6 tibi hoc vérum esse, I shall convince you that this is true. -Moned 
ut maneas, J advise you to remain. Moned té hoc vérum esse, J remind 
you that this ts true. 


566. Verbs meaning to Make, Obtain, Hinder, and the like, 
generally take the Subjunctive in Object Clauses: 

Fac ut té ipsum cistddias, make sure that you protect yourself; C. Fam. 9, 
14,8. LEffécit ut imperator mitterétur, he caused a commander to be sent. 
Né mihi noceant, vestrum est prévidére, it is your duty to see to it that they 
may not injure me; C.C.3.12. Dii prohibeant ut hdc praesidium existimétur, 
the gods forbid that this should be regarded as a defense ; CO. Rose. A. 52, 151. 

1. Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with facid and ago, 
rarely with est, a circumlocution : 

Invitus facid ut recorder, IJ unwillingly recall (1 do unwillingly that I 
recall); ©. Vat. 9,21. Invitus féci ut Flamininum @ senati éicerem, I reluc- 
tantly expelled Flamininus from the senate ; OC. Sen. 12, 42. 

2. Some verbs of this class which generally take the Subjunctive, 
admit the Infinitive, with or without a Subject, but with a somewhat 
different meaning : 


Ciara ut valeas, take care to be in good health; ©. Att. 11,8. Nihil quod té 
putem scire ciirare, nothing which I think you would care to know ; C. Fam. 9, 10. 


567. Verbs meaning to Fear generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses: 

Timed ut laborés sustineds, I fear that you will not endure the labors ; 
C. Fam. 14,2. Timed né éyeniant ea, I fear that those things may happen; 
ef. C, Fam. 6, 21. 
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1. The following examples show the process by which a Subjunctive 
clause becomes dependent upon a verb of Fearing. They also show why 
ut must be rendered that not, and né that or lest: 


Timed ; né éveniant ea, I fear; may those things not happen. 

Timeo né éveniant ea, J fear that, or lest, those things may happen = I fear, 
may they not happen ; negative desire, hence né. 

Timed; veniant ea, J fear; may those things happen. 

Timed ut veniant ea, J fear that those things may not happen =I fear, may 
those things happen; affirmative desire, hence ut. 


2. After verbs of Fearing, né n6dn is sometimes used in the sense of 
ut, regularly so after a negative clause: 


Non vereor né hoc itdici non probem, Ido not fear that I may not make 
this acceptable to the judge; ©. Ver. 4, 88, 82. 


3. Verbs of Fearing admit the Infinitive as in English: 


Vereor laudare praesentem, J ear (hesitate) to praise you in your presence. 


4. Various expressions, nearly or quite equivalent to verbs of Fear- 
ing, are also followed by the Subjunctive; as, timor est; metus, ciira, 
periculum est; pericul6sum est; anxius, pavidus sum; in meti, in 
periculo sum; cCtira, timor incédit; pavor capit, etc.: 

Num est periculum né quis putet turpe esse, 7s there any fear that any one 
may think tt to be disgraceful? C.Orat. 42,145. Pavor céperat milités né morti- 
ferum esset vulnus, fear that the wound might be mortal had seized the 
soldiers. Né€ quod bellum orirétur, anxius erat, he was fearful that some war 
might arise. Sunt in meti, né afficiantur poena, they are in fear that they 
may be visited with punishment ; OC. Fin. 2, 16, 58. 


VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE— FINAL 
CLAUSES 


568. Rule.— The Subjunctive is used with ut, né, qué, 
qué minus, quéminus, to denote the Purpose of the action: 


‘Romani ab aratrd abdiixérunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator esset, the 
Romans took Cincinnatus from the plow that he might be dictator; ©. Fin. 
2,4,12. Leégibus idcircd servimus ut liberi esse possimus, we are servants 
of the laws for this reason, that we may be able to be free; ©. Clu. 53, 146. 
Claudi ciiriam iubet, né quis égredi possit, he orders the senate house to 
be closed that no one may be able to come out. Medico aliquid dandum 
est, quo sit studidsior, something ought to be given to the physician, that 
(by this means) he may be more attentive. Neque té déterred quod minus 
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id disputés, and I am not trying to deter you from discussing (that you may 
less discuss) that point; C. Att. 11, 8, 1. 


1. The following examples show the process by which the Volitive 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Purpose: 


Independent Volitive. — Né quid rés ptblica détrimenti capiat,! Jet the 
republic suffer no harm. 

Dependent Volitive = Purpose. — Dent operam consulés né quid rés piiblica 
détrimenti capiat,! let the consuls give heed that (in order that) the republic 
may suffer no harm. 

Independent. — Vincat,! let him conquer. Contendit ; vincat, he is striving ; 
let him conquer. 

Dependent. — Contendit ut vincat,! he strives that he may conquer. 


2. Object Clauses and Final Clauses. — Object clauses and Final clauses, 
as they are both developed from the Volitive Subjunctive, are sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. An Object clause, however, is always the gram- 
matical object of a verb, while a Final clause is never thus used. 

3. Conjunctions introducing Final clauses sometimes have correlatives 
in the Principal clause, as ide6, idcircd, ed, etc., as in the second 
example. 

4. Subjunctive clauses with ut or ne are sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically in sentences : 


Amicés parare, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam, supellectilem, to secure 
Friends, the best treasure, so to speak, of life; C. Am. 15. 


5. A clause of purpose may take ut n6n when the negative belongs, 
not to the entire clause, but to some particular word: 


Suds copiads produxit, ut, si vellet Ariovistus, etc., ei potestas ndn deesset 
(non deesset = adesset), he led out his forces that, if Ariovistus wished, etc., 
he might not lack the opportunity ; Caes. 1, 48,3. Ut plira non dicam, not to 
say more, or to say no more ; ©. Man. 15, 44. 


6. The negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, whether 
Substantive or Final, is regularly néve, or neu, but sometimes neque: 


Légem tulit, né quis acciisarétur, néve multarétur, he proposed a law that 
no one should be accused or punished; N.8,3. Nunc ut ea praetermittam, 
neque eds appellem, quid lucri fiat cOgndscite, now, to omit those things, 
and not to call upon those persons, learn what the profit is; ©. Ver. 8, 48, 115. 


1Qbserve that the negative clause né quid ... capiat becomes negative 
Purpose without any change whatever, and that the affirmative vincat be- 
comes affirmative Purpose without change, though ut is used to connect it 
with contendit. 
HARK. LAT, GRAM.— 20 
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7. Qué, by which, that, sometimes introduces Final Clauses, chiefly 
with comparatives, as in the fourth example. Qu6 minus is simply quo 
with the comparative minus. 

8. Qué minus, by which the less, that thus the less, that not, is generally 
used with verbs of Hindering, Opposing, Refusing, — déterre6, impe- 
did, obst6, prohibed, reciis6, etc., and it always takes the Subjunc- 
tive. It originally denoted Purpose, but it often introduces Substantive 
Clauses : 


Non reciisavit quo minus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to submit (that 
he might not submit) to punishment; N.15,8. Non déterret sapientem mors, 
quo minus rei publicae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from delib- 
erating for the republic ; C. Tuse. 1, 38,91. Per eum stetit, quo minus dimica- 
rétur, i¢ was due to his influence (stood through him) that the batile was not 
Sought ; Caes. 0. 1, 41, 3. 


POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


569. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subor- 
dinate clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as Possible or Conditional, rather than real : 


Ném6 est qui non liberds suds beatds esse cupiat, there is no one who 
would not wish his children to be happy; ©. Iny.1, 30,48. Quoniam civitati 
consulere non possent, since they would not be able to consult for the state. 
Ubi periclum facias, whenever you (any one) may inake the trial; Pi. Bac. 63. 


1. A clause containing a Potential Subjunctive, when made depend- 
ent, often becomes an Adverbial clause denoting the Result of the 
action : 


Ita vixit ut offenderet néminem, he so lived that he would offend no one, 
or that he offended no one; ©. Plane. 16, 41. 


2. The following example shows the process by which the Potential 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Result: 


Independent Potential. — Probitatem in hoste etiam diligimus, we should 
love goodness even in an enemy. 

Dependent Potential = Result. — Tanta vis probitatis est ut eam in hoste 
etiam diligamus, so great tis the power of goodness that we should love it even 
in an eneny, or that we love it even in an enemy. 


Norr. —The strict meaning of the Potential Subjunctive diligamus is 
precisely the same both in the Independent and in the Dependent form, viz. 
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we should love; but from this primary meaning was developed by way of 
inference a secondary meaning, we love, as we very naturally assume that 
what one would love as a matter of course, one may love as a matter of fact. 


POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT— 
CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 


570. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used with ut, 
or ut nén, to denote the Result of the action: 


Tale est ut possit iure laudari, it is such that it may be justly praised ; 
C. Fin. 2, 14. Tanta tempestas coorta est, ut nulla navis cursum tenére 
posset, so great a tempest arose that no vessel would be able, or was able, to 
hold its course ; Caes. 4,28. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitéscere possit, 
no one is so fierce that he may not become gentle; H.E.1,1,39. Atticus ita 
vixit, ut Athéniénsibus esset carissimus, A tticus so lived that he was (would 
be) very dear to the Athenians ; N. 2%, 2. 


1. The Potential Sabjunctive occurs with quam, with or without ut: 


Indulgébat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam posset effugere, he indulged 
himself too freely to be able (more freely than so as to be able) to escape 
unpopularity ; N. 12,8. Impdnébat amplius quam ferre possent, he imposed 
more than they would be able, or were able, to bear; C. Ver. 4, 34, 76. 


2. After tantum abest ut, denoting Result, a second ut-clause of Result 
sometimes occurs : 


Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudétur, ut etiam vituperétur, so far is tt 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy ts praised that tt is even 
censured ; C. Tuse. 5, 2, 6. 


8. Ita...ut n6n introduces the Subjunctive of Result, but ita... ut 
né, so that not, on condition that not, introduces the Subjunctive of Purpose : 


Singulis cdnsulatur, sed ita ut ea rés né obsit rei ptblicae, let the interests 
of individuals be consulted, but only on condition that this does not harm the 
republic ; O. Off. 2, 21, 72. 


4. Né with the Subjunctive, denoting the wish or purpose of the writer, 
is sometimes found in clauses of Result : 


Ex qué efficitur, non ut voluptas né sit voluptas, sed ut voluptas non sit 
summum bonum, from which it follows, not (I wish you to understand) that 
pleasure is not pleasure, but that pleasure is not the highest good; O. Fin. 2, 
8, 24. ; 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 


571. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is often used with 
ut and ut nén in Substantive Clauses! as follows : 


1. In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it happens, it follows, etc., —accidit, accédit, evenit, fit, efficitur, 
fierl potest, fore, sequitur, etc. : 


Potest fieri ut fallar, 7¢ may be that I am deceived; C. Fam. 18, 73,2. Fit 
ut quisque délectétur, the result is (it comes to pass) that every one is 
delighted. Accidit ut esset luna pléna, it happened that the moon was full. 
Ad senectiitem accédébat ut caecus esset, to age was added the fact that he 
was blind; C. Sen. 6,16. Evénit ut rari essémus, it happened that we were in 
the country. Spérod fore ut contingat id nobis, J hope that this will fall to 
our lot; C. Tuse. 1, 34. 


2. In Subject clauses with predicate nouns and adjectives: 


Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom to be unwilling ; C. Brut. 21, 64. Fuit 
meum officium ut facerem, it was my duty to do it. Verum est ut bonds 
boni diligant, it is true that the good love the good. Quid tam incrédibile 
quam ut eques Romanus triumpharet, what so incredible as that a Roman 
knight should triumph? ©. Man. 21, 62. 


3. In Object clauses depending upon facid; efficid, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces: 

Sél éfficit, ut omnia fldreant, the sun causes ail things to bloom (that all 
things may bloom); C. N. D. 2, 15,41. Splendor vester facit ut peccare sine 
periculd non possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you 
cannot err without peril ; ©. Ver. 1, 8, 22. 

4. In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns: 


fst hoc vitium ut invidia gloriae comes est, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory; N. 12,38. Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, 


1 The Subjunctive, in some of these substantive clauses, was developed directly 
from the independent Potential Subjunctive, as in the first example: independent, 
potest fieri; fallar, it may be; I may be deceived ; dependent, potest fieri ut 
fallar, it may be that I am deceived. In some other examples, it was developed 
through the clause of result, as in the second example. If this is interpreted to 
mean, it is done in such a way that every one is delighted, then ut... délectétur 
is a clause of result, but, if it is interpreted as in the text, it becomes a substan- 
tive clause. In some instances, however, substantive clauses, apparently with 
the Potential Subjunctive, have not been developed in either of these two ways, 
but formed by analogy, after the general type of substantive clauses. 
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it is characteristic of a state to be free. Soli hdc contingit sapienti ut nihil 
faciat invitus, this happens only to the wise man, that he dves nothing unwill- 
ingly; ©. Parad. 5, 1, 34. 


MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES.— INDICATIVE AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


572. Every Conditional Sentence consists of two distinct parts 
expressed or understood, the Condition or Protasis, and the Con- 
clusion or Apodosis: 


Si negem, mentiar, if I should deny it, I should speak falsely. 


Here si negem is the condition or protasis and mentiar, the conclusion 
or apodosis. 


573. Conditional sentences naturally arrange themselves in 
three distinct classes with well-defined forms and meanings, as 
follows: 


Class I. — Indicative in both clauses; Condition assumed as Real : 


Negat quis, nego, some one denies (= if some one), J deny; T. Bun. 251. Si 
quis negat, nego, if some one denies, I deny. 


Class II. — Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both clauses; Condi- 
tion assumed as Possible : 


Rogés mé, nihil fortasse respondeam, ask me, I may perhaps make no 
reply ; C.N.D.1, 21,57. Si rogés mé, nihil fortasse respondeam, if you should 
ask me, I should perhaps make no reply. 


Class III.—Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses; 
Condition assumed as Contrary to Fact: 


Ti magnam partem, cari dolor, habérés, you would have had a large 
share, had grief permitted; V. 6,30. Ti magnam partem, si sineret dolor, 
habérés, you would have hea a Pee share, if grief had permitted. 


Norr.— From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle. 
as si, if, although regularly used, is not an essential part of a conditional 
sentence, and that it originally had no influence upon the mood in either 
clause, as the mood in each of these examples without si is the same as in 
the corresponding example with si. Originally the two clauses, the condi- 
tion and the conclusion, were independent of each other, and the mood in 
each was determined by the ordinary principles which regulate the use of 
moods in independent sentences ; see 528, 551. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS I 


Indicative in Both Clauses 


574. Rule. — The Indicative in Conditional Sentences 
with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as Real : 


Si haec civitas est, civis sum, if this is a state, I am a citizen. Si 
vincimus, omnia nobis tuta erunt, if we conquer, all things will be safe 
for us. Plira scribam, si plus otii habuerd, I shall write more if I shall 
have (had) more leisure. Si féceris id, magnam habébo gratiam; si non 
feceris, ignoscam, if you will do this, I shall have great gratitude ; if you do 
not do it (shall not have done it), J shall pardon you; C. Fam. 5,19. Si lieuit, 
pectiniam récté abstulit filius, if ct was lawful, the son took the money right- 
fully. Sin certé €veniet, nulla forttina est, but if it will surely happen, 
there is no uncertainty whatever ; C. Div. 2,7, 18. Mirum, ni domist (= domi 
est), strange if he is not at home; T. And. 598. 


1. Force of the Indicative in Conditional Clauses.— The Indicative in 
conditional clauses assumes the supposed case as a fact, but it does not 
necessarily imply that the supposition is in accord with the Actual Fact, 
although it is often used when such is the case, especially with si quidem, 
which often means since: 


Antiquissimum est genus poétarum, si quidem ! Homérus fuit ante Romam 
conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since (if indeed) Homer lived 
before the founding of Rome ; ef. Tuse. 1, 1, 8. 


2. The Time may be Present, Past, or Future, and it is often the same in 
both clauses, but various combinations of tenses occur ; see examples. 

83. The use of the Future Perfect in both clauses illustrates the fondness 
of the Latin for the forms for completed action : 


Is bellum confécerit qui Ant6nium oppresserit, he who shall crush Antony, 
will bring this war to a close; ©. Fam. 11, 12. 


4. In general the Latin language makes no distinction between Particular 
and General Conditions ; but see 578. 


Force of Conditional Particles 


575. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmative, 
by si or sin, with or without other particles, as si quidem, si modo, 
sin autem; when negative, by nisi, ni, si non: 


1 Si quidem, lit. if indeed, if as itis admitted = since. 
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Si haec civitas est, civis sum ; si non, exsul sum, éf this is a state, Iam a 
citizen ; if not, Tam an exile; cf. C. Fam. 7, 8, 5. 


1. The force of si, probably a Locative case, is more clearly seen when it 
is used as the correlative of sic and ita, so, thus, as in the following examples: 


Sic scribés aliquid, si vacabis, so or if you shall have leisure, so you will 
write something ; ©. Att. 12,38. Ita senectiis honesta est, si itis retinet, so or 
if old age retains its right, so it is honorable ; ©. Sen. 11, 88. 


Norre.— Sic is a compound of si and ce, seen in hi-ce; sic = si-ce. 
Si... sic means so...so. Compare the corresponding use of so in 
English : “So truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength ’’ (Milton). 


2. Wisi and si non are often used without any perceptible difference of 
meaning ; but strictly nisi, if not, with the emphasis on if, means unless, 
and introduces a negative condition, as a qualification or an exception, 
while si non, if not, with the emphasis on not, limits the negative to some 
particular word: 

Parvi foris sunt arma, nisi est cdnsilium domi, arms are of little value 
abroad, unless there is wisdom at home; cf. ©. Off. 1, 22,76. Si tibl ndn gravés 
sumus, refer ad illa té, if we are not troublesome to you, return to those 
topics ; C. Or. 8, 36,147. Here observe that non belongs to gravés. 


3. SI n6n, from the nature of its meaning with its emphatic non, is used 
chiefly in contrasts : 

Si illud n6n licet, saltem héc licébit, 7 that is not lawful, this surely will 
be; T. Eun. 639. 

4. SI minus, sin minus, sin aliter, are sometimes used in the sense of 
si ndn, especially when the verb is omitted: 

Si minus potentem, at probatam tamen et itstam, if not powerful, at least 
approved and just; C. Fam. 2, 6,3. Sin minus poterit, negabit, but if he shall 
not be able, he will deny ; C. Inv. 2, 29, 88. 

5. Sin and sin autem, but if, are generally used in contrasting clauses, 
whether affirmative or negative : 

Si statim navigaés ...; sin té codnfirmare vis, if you sail at once...; but 
af you wish to recover your health ; C. Fam. 16, 1. 

6. Wisi or ni, generally if not, unless, is sometimes best rendered but or 
exceot : 

Nescid, nisi hdc vided, I know not, but I observe this ; C. Rose. A. 85, 99. 


7. Wisi si means except if, unless perhaps, unless : 


Nisi si quis ad mé scripsit, wnless perhaps some one has written to me; 
C. Fam. 14, 2. 
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8. The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi forte and 
nisi vér6: 

Nisi forte id dubium est, unless perchance this is doubtful ; ©. Ver. 1, 39, 100. 

9. A condition is sometimes implied in a participle, in an ablative abso- 
lute, or even in the oblique case of a noun: 

Non potestis, voluptate omnia dérigentés, retinére virtitem, you can not 
retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure ; 
©. Fin. 2, 22,71. Ré€cté facto, exigua laus propdnitur, if the work is well done, 
small praise is offered; C. Agr. 2,2,5. Né€m@6 sine spé sé offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (=if he had not a hope) would expose himself to 
death ; C. Tuse. 1, 15, 82. 


10. For Conditional Sentences in the Indirect Discourse, see 646. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES.— CLASS II 


Subjunctive, Present or Perfect in Both Clauses 


576. Rule. — The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Con- 
ditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed 
case as Possible: 


Diés déficiat, si velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause; C. Tuse. 5, 35, 102. Haec si técum patria 
loquatur, ndnne impetrare débeat, if your country should speak thus with 
you, ought she not to obtain her requesi? 0. 0.1,8. Si quid té fugerit, ego 
perierim, if anything should escape you, I should be ruined; T. Heaut. 816. 


1. The time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is either 
Present or Future, and the difference between the two is that the former 
regards the action in its progress, the latter in its completion ; but the Perfect 
is rare, especially in the conclusion. 

2. In early Latin the Present Subjunctive is often used in conditions con- 
trary to fact: 

Magis id dicas, si sciaés quod ego scid, you would say this the more, if you 
knew what I know; Pi. Mil. 1429. Ti si hic sis, aliter sentias, if you were in 
my place, you would think differently ; T. And. 810. 


Present Subjunctive in Conditional Clauses 
577. Conditional Sentences with the Present Subjunctive in 
the condition exhibit the three following varieties: 


1. The first variety has the Present Subjunctive in both clauses. This 
is the regular form in Plautus, and the prevailing form in classical Latin: 
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Quod facile patiar, si tus commodé fieri possit, which I can easily bear, 
af it can be for your advantage; C. Att. 2, 17, 3. 


2. The second variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Present Indicative in the Conclusion. This form, somewhat rare 
in Plautus, became the prevailing form in the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and finally the regular form in Tacitus and other late writers. These 
changes illustrate the gradual extension in principal clauses of the In- 
dicative in constructions once occupied by the Potential Subjunctive : 

Si acciisétur, non habet défénsidnem, if he should be accused, he has no 
defense ; C. Inv. 1, 18, 18. Intrare, si possim, castra hostium vold, I wish to 
enter the camp of the enemy, if I may be able. 

3. The third variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Future Indicative in the Conclusion. This combination is 
readily explained from the close relationship between the Present Sub- 
junctive and the Future Indicative, both in etymology and in meaning, 
but it was not a favorite form in the classical period : 

Nec, si cupids, licébit, nor if you should desire it, will it be allowed; 
C. Ver. 2, 69, 167. 


578. General Conditions. — Conditional sentences which contain 
General Truths or Repeated Actions usually take the following 
forms: 

1. Any required tense of the Indicative in the condition with the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the conclusion : 

Parvi foris sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, arms are of little value 
abroad unless there is wisdom at home ; C. Off. 1, 22,76. Si quod erat grande 
yas inventum, laeti adferébant, if any large vessel had been found, they gladly 
brought it to him; O. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, generally in the second person 
used of an indefinite you = one, any one, in the condition, with the Present 
Indicative in the conclusion: 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceas, the memory is impaired if you do 
not (if one does not) exercise it; C. Sen. 7,21. Nilla est excisatid peccati, 
si amici causa peccayeris, it is no excuse for a fault, that (if) you may have 
committed it for the sake of a friend; C. Am. 11, 87. 

Norz 1. — In Livy and late writers the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive are sometimes used. Solitary examples also occur in Cicero and Caesar : 

Si apud principés haud satis prdsperé esset piignatum, referébantur, if 
among the principes the battle had not been sufficiently successful, they were 
led back ; L. 8, 8, 11. 
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Norte 2. — Observe that all the Indicative forms given in this section for 
General Conditions are also used in Particular Conditions. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS III 


Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect in Both Clauses 


579. Rule. — The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the sup- 
posed case as Contrary to Fact: 


Sapientia ndn expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not be sought 
(as it is) if it accomplished nothing; ©. Fin. 1, 13,42. Si optima tenére 
possémus, haud sané consilio egeremus, if we were able to secure the highest 
good, we should not indeed require counsel. Si voluisset, propius Tiberi 
dimicasset, if he had wished, he would have fought nearer the Tiber. Num- 
quam abisset, nisi sib viam munivisset, he would never have gone, if he 
had not prepared for himself a way; C. Tuse. 1, 14, 82. 


1. Here the Imperfect generally relates to Present time and the Pluperfect ~ 
to Past time, as in the examples; but sometimes the Imperfect retains its 
original signification as a past tense of continued action,! especially when it 
is accompanied by a word denoting past time: 

Neque tantum laudis Nestori tribuisset Homérus, nisi tum esset honds 
éloquentiae, Homer would not have awarded so great praise to Nestor, if 
there were then no honor for eloquence ; ©. Brut. 10, 40. 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE REGULAR FORMS OF CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES 


580. Certain deviations from the regular form of the conclusion 
are admissible from the following facts: 


1. The conclusion is often an independent clause, especially in the 
first class of conditional sentences, and as such it may take any form 


1The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive alike seem to have been capable 
originally of representing a condition either as Possible or as Impossible, but by 
a shifting of tenses which began before the time of Plautus, the Imperfect gradu- 
ally assumed the latter function for present time, thus relinquishing, in con- 
ditional sentences, its original force as a past tense, though traces of this original 
meaning are seen even in the classical period. Moreover, the use of the Present 
Subjunctive in early Latin in conditions contrary to fact is only an illustration of 
its original use. 
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admissible in such clauses, as that of a Statement, a Wish, or a 
Command. 


2. Certain equivalent expressions may be substituted for the regular 


Subjunctive. 


581. The Indicative in the Condition may be accompanied by 
the Imperative or Subjunctive in the Conclusion, regarded as an 
Independent Clause : 


Si quid peccavi, igndsce, if I have done anything wrong, pardon me ; 
C. Att. 3, 15,4. Quid timeam, si beatus futirus sum, what should I fear, if I 
am going to be happy? Si quid habés certius, velim scire, if yow have any 
tidings, I should like to know it; C. Att. 4, 10. 


1. The Subjunctive in the condition may be accompanied by the Indica- 
tive in the conclusion to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition intro- 
duced by nisi, or ni: 

Certamen aderat, ni Fabius rem expedisset, a contest was at hand, but 
Fabius (if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair; L.3,1. Nec véni, nisi fata 
locum dedissent, and I should not have come, if the fates had not assigned 
the place; V. 11, 112. 


582. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations, denoting 
that the action is About to take place or Ought to take place, has 
almost the same meaning as the ordinary Subjunctive forms of 
the same verb. Accordingly periphrastic forms in the conclusion 
of conditional sentences are generally in the Indicative (525, 1): 

Quid, si hostés veniant, factiri estis, what will you do, if the enemy 
should come? L. 3,52. Si quaeratur, iudicandum est, if inquiry should be 
made, a decision must be given; ©. Top. 23,87. Relicttri agrds erant, nisi 
litteras misisset, they would have left (were about to leave, but did not) their 
lands, if he had not sent a letter. Si vérum respondére vellés, haec erant 
dicenda,! if you had wished to answer truly, this should have been said. 


1. The close relationship in meaning between the periphrastic forms in 
arus sum and the ordinary Subjunctive forms is illustrated by the following 
examples : 

Quae Caesar numquam fécisset, ea nunc proferuntur, those things which 
Caesar would never have done are now reported as his; C. Att. 14, 18,6. Quae 


1 Observe that the Indicative of this Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, this 
should have been said, has precisely the same force as the Subjunctive in such 
sentences as the following: 


Mortem pignans oppetissés, you should have met death in battle ; ©. Sest. 20, 45. 
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ille factirus non fuit, ea fiunt, those things which he would not have done 
(was not about to do) are now done ; C. Att. 14, 14, 2. 


2. When the Perfect or Imperfect of the Periphrastic Indicative in the 
conclusion of a conditional sentence is brought into a construction which 
requires the Subjunctive, the Perfect is generally used irrespective of the 
tense of the principal verb : 


Adeod inopia est coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetitirus fuerit,! he 
was so pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would have returned to 
Gaul ; L. 22, 82. 


583. The Historical tenses of verbs denoting Ability, as pos- 
sum, and of those denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, as débeo 
and the like, are often in the Indicative in the conclusion of con- 
ditional sentences, on account of their close relationship in meaning 
to the Subjunctive (525, 1): 


Déléri exercitus potuit, si persectiti victdrés essent, the army might have 
been destroyed if the victors had pursued ; L. 32,12. Quem, si Ulla in té pietas 
esset, colere débébas, whom you ought to have honored, if there was any filial 
affection in you ; C. Ph. 2,38, 99. Quae si dubia essent, tamen omnés bonds rei 
publicae subvenire decébat, even if these things were doubtful, still it would 
behoove all good men to aid the republic ; 8. 85, 48. 


1. But these verbs often take the Subjunctive in accordance with the 
general rule, especially in Cicero: 


Quid facere potuissem, nisi tum cdnsul fuissem, what should I have been 
able to accomplish, if I had not then been consul? C. R. P. 1, 6, 10. 


2. The Perfect Tense in the conclusion of a conditional sentence is regu- 
larly in the Indicative when accompanied by paene or prope (588, 6): 


Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni nus vir fuisset, the bridge would have 
Jurnished (almost furnished) a passage to the enemy, had there not been 
one man; L. 2, 10. ‘ 


3. The historical tenses of the verb esse with predicate adjectives (as 
aequius, melius, réctius, satius; iistum, réctum, p4r, etc.) are gener- 
ally in the Indicative in the conclusion of conditional sentences; see 525, 2: 

Si ita putasset, optabilius Miloni fuit dare iugulum Clddid, if he had so 


thought, it would have been preferable for Milo to offer his neck to Clodius ; 
C. Mil. 11, 31. 


1 Here repetittrus fuerit is the Subjunctive of Result; but it is in the Per- 
fect, because, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been 
used. 
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4. In a few other cases also, a conclusion of one form of the conditional 
sentence is sometimes combined with a condition of a different form; 


Si tibt umquam sum visus fortis, certé mé in illa causa admiratus essés, if 
I have ever seemed to you to be brave, you would certainly have admired me 
in that trial ; C. Att. 1,16. Id neque, si fatum fuerat, effiigisset, nor would he 
have escaped this if it had been fated ; C. Div. 2, 8, 20. 
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584. Rule. — Conditional Clauses of Comparison, intro- 
duced by ae si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, 
velut, velut si, as if, than if, take the Subjunctive : 


Tu similiter facis, ac si mé rogés, you are doing nearly the same thing, as 
if you should ask me; ©. N.D.3,3,8. In eadem sunt iniustitia, ut si in suam 
rem aliéna convertant, they are involved in the same injustice, as if they 
should appropriate another’s possessions to their own use; ©. Off. 1, 14, 42. 
Tam té diligit quam si vixerit técum, he loves you as much as if he had 
lived with you; ©. Fam. 16,5, 1. Quasi nihil umquam audierim, as if I had 
never heard anything. Sic iacent, tamquam sine anim sint, they lie as if 
they were without mind. Crudélitatem, velut si adesset, horrébant, they 
shuddered at his cruelty, as if he were present; cf. Caes. 1, 82. 


1. In all these sentences the principal clause is entirely independent of 
the conditional clause. 

2. In the conditional clause the Present or Imperfect is used for Present 
time, and the Perfect or Pluperfect for Past time. 

8. The Present and Perfect may be used in conditions contrary to fact — 
a survival of the ancient usage as seen in Plautus and Terence. 

4. Ceu and sicuti are sometimes used like ac si, ut si, etc.: 


Ceu cétera nisquam bella forent, as if there were nowhere any other battles ; 
v. 2, 438. Sicuti audiri possent, as if they could be heard, 8S. 60, 4. 


5. Clauses of Comparison, which are not conditional, are treated as Inde- 
pendent clauses. They are generally introduced by such correlatives as 
ita or sic... ut, thus orso...as; tam... quam, so or as...as; talis 
... qualis, such ...as; tantus... quantus, so great... as- 


Ut sementem féceris, ita metés, as you sow, so shall you reap ; ©. Or. 2, 65, 261. 
Nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, nothing is so popular as goodness. 
Tam dit requiéscd quam dit ad té scribd, I am comforted so long as I am 
writing to you; 0. Att.9,4.1. Talem amicum volunt, qualés ipsi esse non 
possunt, they wish their friend to be such as they themselves can not be. 
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CONDITIONAL ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES 


585. Rule. —Etsi and etiam si, when they mean although, 
introduce Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but 
when they mean even if they introduce Conditional clauses, 
and accordingly take the same construction as si: 


Etsi ab hoste ea dicébantur, tamen non neglegenda existimabant, 
although this was said by the enemy, still they did not think that it should be 
disregarded ; Caes. 5,28. Etiam si multi mécum contendent, tamen omnes 
superabo, although many will enter the contest with me, yet I shall surpass 
them all; C. Fam. 5, 6, 4. 

Stultitia, etsi adepta est quod concupivit, numquam sé satis consecutam 
putat, folly, even if it has obtained what it desired, never thinks that it has 
obtained enough. Etiam si oppetenda mors esset, domi mallem, even if 
death ought to be met, I should prefer to meet it at home; C. Fam. 4, 7, 4. 


1. An Adversative clause may represent the action as possible rather 
than actual, and thus may take the Potential Subjunctive : 

Etsi nihil habeat in sé gloria, tamen virtiitem sequitur, although glory 
may have nothing in itself, yet tt follows virtue ; ©. Tuse. 1, 45, 109. 


2. Clauses with etsi and etiam si form a connecting link between Con- 
ditional clauses on the one hand and Concessive clauses on the other, as they 
partake of the characteristics of both. 

8. For etsi, and yet, introducing an independent clause, see 586, 4. 


MOODS IN ADVERSATIVE AND CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


586. Rule. —I. Clauses introduced by quamquam and 
tametsi contain admitted pote and accordingly take the 
Indicative : 


Quamquam excellébat abstinentia, tamen exsilid multatus est, although 
he was distinguished for integrity, yet he was punished with exile; N.8,1. 
Quamquam festinas, nodn est mora longa, although you are in haste, the 
delay is not long. 'Tametsi ab duce déserébantur, tamen spem saliitis in 
virtute ponébant, although they were deserted by their leader, they still 
placed their hope of safety in their valor; Caes. 5, 84. 


1. But clauses with quaamquam and tametsi admit the Potential Sub- 
junctive when the thought requires that mood (569): : 


Quamquam alii dicant, although others may say; C. Fin. 8, 21, 70. 
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2. In poetry and late prose, quamquam often takes the Subjunctive, 
regularly in Juvenal and generally in Tacitus : 


Quamquam plerique ad senectam peryenirent, although very many reached 
old age; Tac. A. 8, 55. 


II. Clauses introduced by licet, quamvis, ut, or né are 
Concessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive 


(559, 3). 


Licet irrideat, pliis apud mé tamen ratid valébit, although he may deride, 
yet reason will avail more with me; C. Parad. 1,1,8. N6n ti possis, quamvis 
excellas, you would not be able, although you may be eminent. Ut désint 
virés, tamen est laudanda voluntas, although the strength may fail (let 
strength fail), still the will is to be commended. Né sit summum malum 
dolor, malum certé est, though pain may not be the greatest evil, it is cer- 
tainly an evil; C. Tuse. 2, 5, 14. 


1. The Subjunctive after licet and quamvis is the Concessive Subjunc- 
tive. It was originally independent of these particles. Thus, licet, irrideat, 
it is allowed, let him deride; quamvis excellas, be as eminent as you wish 
(quam-vis = quam, as, and vis, you wish). 

2. Quamvis takes the Subjunctive in the best prose; generally also in 
Nepos and Livy, but in the poets and late writers it often admits the In- 
dicative : 

Erat dignitate régia, quamvis carébat nodmine, he was of royal dignity, 
though he was without the name; N.1,2,3. Podllid amat nostram, quamvis 
est rustica, Misam, Pollio loves my muse, although it is rustic ; V. EB. 8, 84. 


8. The Subjunctive with ut and né in concessive clauses is practically an 
independent Concessive Subjunctive. Thus, né sit... dolor, let not pain 
be the greatest evil (grant that it is not), an entirely independent clause ; 
so, too, ut désint virés, let strength fail, or grant that strength fails, also 
an independent clause which has assumed ut as the affirmative to corre- 
spond to né in the negative clause. 

4. Quamquam and etsi, meaning yet, but yet, and yet, often introduce 
independent clauses: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak ? Etsi consilium réctum 
esse scid, and yet I know that the plan is right. 


5. Ut... sic, or ut... ita, though... yet (as... so), involving com- 
parison, rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 


Ut 4 proeliis quiétem habuerant, ita ndn cessaverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work, 
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6. Quamvis, meaning as you wish, as much as you wish, however much, 
may accompany licet with the Subjunctive : 


Quamvis énumerés multés licet, though you may count up as many as you 
wish ; C. Leg. 8, 10, 24. 


MOODS WITH Dum, Modo, Dummodo 


587. Rule. — The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, 
modo, modo ut, and dummodo, meaning 2f only, provided, in 
conditional clauses of desire: 


Dum rés maneant, verba fingant, let them manufacture words, if only the 
facts remain. Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers 
remain if only industry continues; C.Sen.7,22. Modo ut haec nobis loca 
tenére liceat, if only it is permitted us to occupy these places. Dum né tibi 
videar, non labord, provided I do not seem so to you, I do not care; ©. Att. 
8, 11,B.8. Dummodo né continuum sit, provided this be not continuous. 


MOODS WITH Quod, Quia, Quoniam, Quando! 


588. Rule. — Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quandé, generally take 


I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one’s 
own authority : 

Délectatus sum tuis litteris, quod té intelléxi iam posse ridére, J have 
been delighted with your letter, because I have learned from it that now you 
can laugh; C. Fam. 9, 20,1. Quia nattira mutari non potest, because nature 
can not be changed. Quoniam supplicatio décréta est, celebratote illds 
diés, since a thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Quando 
pauperiem horrés, since you shudder at poverty; H.8. 2, 5, 9. 


II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another’s authority ?: 


Aristidés nonne expulsus est patria, quod itstus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? ©. Tuse. 5, 36, 105. 


1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns. Quoniam = quom iam, 
when now. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same 
time present that fact as a reason or cause, but that cansal clauses with the Sub- 
junctive simply assign a reason, Thus quod itistus esset does not state that 
Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of his banishment. 
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Reprehendis mé, quia défendam, you reprove me because (on the ground 
that) I defend him. Quoniam civitati cdnsulere non possent, since they 
could not consult for the state. 


1. Sometimes by a special construction the Subjunctive of a verb of 
Saying or Thinking is used, while the verb which introduces a reason or 
a statement on another’s authority is put in the Infinitive; see 649, I: 

Diés prorogatur, quod tabulads obsignatas diceret (= obsignatae essent), 
the time is extended on the ground that the documents were signed, as he said 2 
C. Ver. 1, 38,98, Légatis acclsantibus, quod pectinias cépisse arguerent, as the 
ambassadors accused him on the ground that he had received moneys, as they 
claimed ; C. Fin. 17, 24. 


2. N6n quod, n6n qué, nbn quin, n6n quia, also quam quod, etc., 
are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason, in distinction 
from the true reason: 

Non quod suscénsérem, sed quod suppudébat, not because I was angry, 
but because I was ashamed; C. Fam.9,1,2. N6On qué habérem quod scribe- 
rem, not because (that) I had anything to write; C. Att.7, 15,1. N6n quin 
réctum esset, sed quia, etc., not because it was not right, but because, etc. 

Nortr. — In such clauses the Indicative is sometimes used to call attention 
to the facts in the case: 

Non quod multis débed, sed quia, etc., not because I am indebted to many 
(as I really am), but because, etc.; C. Plane. 32, 78. 


3. The quod clause was originally a substantive clause used as Ap- 
positive, Subject, or Object : 

Hoc praestamus feris quod colloquimur inter nos, we are superior to the 
brutes in this that we converse together; C. Or. 1, 8, 32. Praetered quod 
hanc sibi domum délégit, I pass over the fact that she chose for herself this 
home. Hic accédébat quod exercitum lixuridsé habuerat, to this was added 
the fact that he had kept the army in luxury; 8. C. 11, 5. 

Norte. — Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences 
to announce the subject of discourse : 

Quod mé Agamemnonem aemulari putas, falleris, as to the fact that you 
think that I emulate Agamemnon, you are in error ; N. 15, 5, 6. 


4. From the Substantive clause was developed the Causal clause, as 
follows: 

Propter hane causam quod mé adiiivérunt, for this reason, that they 
aided me, or because they aided me; ©. Ver. 3, 46,109. Dolébam quod socium 
_laboris amiseram, I was grieving over the fact that I had lost the companion 
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of my labor, or because I had lost the companion of my labor. Tibi ago 
eratias quod mé molestia liberasti, I thank you because you have freed me 
from annoyance ; ©. Fam. 13, 62. 


Norr. — Observe that in the first example the quod clause may be either 
an Appositive to causam or a Causal clause, that in the second it may be 
either the Direct object of dolébam or a Causal clause, i.e. in these exam- 
ples we see the Causal clause in the actual process of development, while in 
the third example we have a fully developed Causal clause. In the time of 
Plautus the Causal meaning of quod was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance, while that of quia was already fully developed. 


5. Quia had the same development as quod: 
Doled quia dolés, J grieve over the fact that you grieve, or because you grieve. 


6. Quoniam and quand6 were originally temporal particles meaning 
when now, when, and are so used in Plautus, but the causal meaning was 
early developed in both. 


INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


589. Rule. —Clauses introduced by the relative qui, or 
by Relative Adverbs, ubi, unde, qué, etc., take 


I. The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, with- 
out any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or Cause : 


Ego qui té confirm6, ipse mé non possum, J who encourage you am 
not able to encourage myself; C. Fam. 14, 4, 5. Civitatés propinquae his 
locis, ubi bellum gesserat, states near to those places where he had been 
carrying on war. Atheéniénsés, unde légés ortae putantur, the Athenians, 
from whom laws are supposed to have been derived. Cumis, quo sé contu- 
lerat, at Cumae, to which he had betaken himself. 


Norn. —So especially with General Relatives : 


Quisquis est, is est sapiéns, whoever he ts, he ts wise. 


II. The Subjunctive in all other cases: 


Missi sunt delecti, qui Thermopylas occuparent, picked men were sent 
to take possession (that they might take possession) of Thermopylae ; 
N.2,3,1. Domum, ubi habitaret, legerat, he had selecled a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it); ©. Ph. 2, 25, 62. Quae tam firma 
civitas est, quae non odiis possit éverti, what state is so firmly established 
that it cannot be ruined by dissensions ? 
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590. The Volitive Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses, to 
denote Purpose, as in ut clauses (568) : 


Certumst (certum est) hominem conloqui, qui possim vidéri huic fortis, a 
mé ut abstineat manum, J am determined to address the man face to face, 
that I may appear to him brave, that he may keep his hands off from me SEP. 
Amph. 339. Légatds ROmam, qui auxilium peterent, misére, they sent am- 
bassadors to Rome to ask aid (that they might ask aid). Locum petit, 
unde hostem invadat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it he 
may) attack the enemy ; L. 4, 27, 8. 


1. In the first example, observe that the Relative clause, qui possim... 
fortis, and the ut clause, are equivalent expressions of Purpose. In the 
Independent form, they would read: possin: vidéri huic fortis, let me be 
able to appear to him brave; A mé abstineat manum, let him keep his 
hands of from me. P 


591. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses: 


1. To characterize Indefinite or General antecedents, especially Gen- 
eral Negatives: 

Némo6 est 6rator qui Démostheni sé similem ndlit esse, there is no orator 
who would be unwilling to be like Demosthenes; C. Opt. G. 2,6. Quis est qui 
hdc dicere audeat, who is there who would dare to say this ? 

Nore 1. — Observe that, in these relative clauses, the Subjunctive is purely 
Potential, and that it has precisely the same force as in the following inde- 
pendent sentence: 

Quis hdc dicere audeat, who would dare to say this ? 

Norr 2.—The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefi- 
nite antecedents, in poetry, especially in Plautus and Terence, and in late 
prose. Even in the best writers it is often used when the Fact is to be made 
prominent: 

Sunt quis iuvat, there are those whom tt delights; H.1,1,8. Permulta sunt, 
quae dici possunt, there are many things which may be said; C. Rose, A. 33, 94. 


@ To denote the Natural Result of an Action or Quality: 

Non is sum qui his délecter, Jam not one who would be delighted with 
these things, or such a one as to be delighted; OC. Harus. 9,18. No6n ti is es 
quem nihil délectet, you are not one whom nothing would please. Neque 
quisquam fuit, ubi nostrum ifs obtinérémus, there was no one with whom 
(where) we could obtain our right ; C. Quinct. 9, 84. 

3. In Restrictive clauses, as quod sciam, as far as I (may) know; 
quod meminerim, as far as I can remember; quos ego audierim, at 
least such as I have (may have) heard, etc. : 
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Non ego té, quod sciam, umquam ante hunc diem vidi, as far as I know, 
I have never seen you before this day; Pl. Men. 500. Omnium, quds ego audi- 
erim, of all whom I may have heard; ©. Br. 55, 203. 


4, In clauses with quod, or with a relative particle, ctir, quaré, etc., in 
certain idiomatic expressions. ‘Thus, after est, there is reason; n6n est, 
nihil est, there is no reason; nilla causa est, there is no reason; non 
habe6, nihil habed, J have no reason; quid est, what reason is there? etc.: 


Est quod gaudeas, there is reason why you should rejoice (there is that 
as to which you may rejoice); Pl. Trin. 310. Nihil habed, quod acctisem 
senectitem, I have no reason to complain of old age; .Sen.5,18. Tibi 
causa nulla est cir velis,! you have no reason why you should wish. 


5. After ainus, sdlus, and the like: 


Sapientia est ina quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels (may dispel) sadness; ©. Fin. 1, 13,43. Sdli centum erant qui creari 
patrés possent, there were only one hundred who could be made senators. 


6. After Comparatives with quam: 


Damna maidra sunt quam quae (ut ea) aestimari possint, the losses are too 
great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be estimated); L. 3, 72. 


Nore. — For the Infinitive after comparatives with quam, see 648, 2. 
7. After dignus, indignus, idGneus, and aptus: 


Hune Caesar iddneum itdicaverat quem mitteret, Caesar had judged him 
a suitable person to send (whom he might send); Caes. C.3, 10,2. Fabulae 
dignae quae legantur, plays worth reading (which may or should be read). 


Nore. — For the Infinitive with these words, see 608, 4, and note 1. 


592. The Subjunctive, originally Potential, is used in Relative 
clauses to denote Cause or Reason: 


O vis véritatis, quae sé défendat, O the power of truth, that it (which) can 
defend itself; C. Am. 26, 63. O fortiinadte aduléscéns, qui tuae virtiitis Homé- 
rum praecdnem invéneris, O fortunate youth, in having obtained (who may 
have obtained) Homer as the herald of your valor ; ©. Arch. 10, 24: Nee facillimé 
agnoscitur, quippe qui blandiatur, he ts not very easily detected, as he is likely 
to flatter. Maritimae rés, ut quae celerem modtum habérent, maritime affairs, 
as they involve prompt movement (as things which would have, etc.). Non 
procul aberat, utpote qui sequerétur, he was not far away, as he was pur- 
suing (as one who might be pursuing); 8. ©. 57, 4. 


1 Observe that the mood in ctir velis would be precisely the same in an 
independent sentence. It is Potential, not Deliberative. 
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1. Quippe, ut, and utpote sometimes accompany the relative in Causal 
clauses, as in the last three examples. They emphasize the causal relation. 

2. In Plautus and Terence, causal clauses with qui and quippe qui admit 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. The latter mood emphasizes the 
causal relation and is used especially with ut qui: 

Quem rogem, qui hic néminem alium videam, whom am I to ask, since I 
can see no other one here? Ut qui mé tibi esse cOnservom velint, since they 
(as those who) would wish me to be your fellow-servant ; Pl. Capt. 243. 


3. Causal clauses with qui admit the Indicative in all writers, when the 
statement is viewed as a fact rather than as a cause: 

Habeo senecttti gratiam, quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit, I cherish 
_ gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation ; C. Sen. 14, 46. 
4. In Sallust quippe qui regularly takes the Indicative : 


Quippe qui régnum anim6 iam invaserat, since in thought he had already 
seized the kingdom ; 8S. 20, 6. 


593. The Subjunctive, originally Jussive, is used 


1. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Conditional 
clauses with the Subjunctive (578): 

Haec qui (= si quis) videat, nonne cdgatur confitéri, etc., if any one should 
see these things, would he not be compelled to admit, etc.? O.N.D. 2, 4, 12. Qui 
vidéret, urbem captam diceret, if any one saw it, he would say that the city 
was taken; ©. Ver. 4, 28, 52. 


2. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Concessive 
clauses with the Subjunctive (586, II.): 


Absolvite eum, qui sé fateatur pectinias cépisse, acquit him, although he 
confesses (let him confess) that he has accepted money ; ©. Ver. 3, 95,221. Ego- 
met qui leviter Graecas litteras attigissem, tamen complirés diés Athénis 
sum commoratus, although I had pursued Greek studies only superficially, 
yet Iremained in Athens several days ; cf. C. Or. 1, 18, 2. 


MOODS WITH Quin 


594. Rule. —JI. Quin in direct questions and commands 
takes the ordinary construction of independent sentences: 

Quin cdnscendimus equos, why do we not mount our horses? L. 1, 51, 7 
Quin tacés, why are you not silent? Quin and verbo dic, nay, say in a 
single word; T. And. 45. 
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II. Quin in subordinate clauses takes the Subjunctive: ? 


Nec dubitari débet, quin fuerint ante Homérum poétae, nor ought it to 
be doubted that there were poets before Homer ; ©. Brut. 18,71. Neque recusare, 
quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to contend in arms. 
Ném6 est tam fortis, quin rei novitate perturbétur, no one is so brave, as 
not to be disturbed by the suddenness of the event ; Caes. 6, 39, 8. 


-1. In number I., observe that the use of quin in commands is developed 
from its use in questions. Thus, quin tacés, why are you not silent ? implies 
a reproof which readily passes into a Command, as quin tacé, nay, be silent. 

2. In number II., the quin clause in the first example is developed from 
the interrogative quin = qui-ne, meaning why not? Quin... poétae, why 
may there not have been poets before Homer? The mood is Potential. In 
the next example, quin is used in the sense of quo minus and thus intro- 
duces a clause of Purpose ; see 568. In the last example, quin is equivalent 
to qui n6n and introduces a clause of Characteristic and accordingly takes 
the Potential Subjunctive. 


595. Quin is used after Negatives and Interrogatives implying 
a Negative. Thus: 


1. After negative expressions implying Doubt, Uncertainty, Distance, 
Omission, and the like, as n6n dubit6, n6n dubium est, nihil abest, 
nihil or non praetermitts, etc.: 


Non dubitat quin sit Trdia peritiira, he does not doubt that Troy will fall; 
C. Sen. 10,31. N6dn erat dubium, quin plirimum possent, there was no doubt 
that they had very great power; Caes. 1,8. Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, 
nothing is wanting to make me (that I should be) most unhappy. Nullam 
intermisi diem, quin aliquid ad té litterarum darem, J have allowed no day to 
pass without sending (but that I sent) a letter to you. 


2. After verbs of Hindering, Preventing, Refusing, and the like, to 
flenote Purpose, like qu6 minus and né after the same verbs: 


Quin loquar haec, numquam mé potest déterrére, you can never deter me 
from saying this; Pl. Amph, 559. Retinéri non potuerant quin téla cdicerent, 
they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons ; Caes. 1, 47, 2. 


3. After facere nédn possum, fieri ndn potest, etc., in Object and 
Subject clauses : 


1 Quin in subordinate clauses seems to represent two separate words: an inter- 
rogative Quin = qui-ne, why not, from which was developed a negative relative, 
meaning by which not = quominus; and a relative quin = qui non, quae non, 
quod non, who not. 
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Facere non possum, quin cottidié litteras ad té mittam, I cannot but send 
(cannot help sending) a letter to you daily ; cf. ©. Att. 12, 27. Effici non potest 
quin eds dderim, it cannot be brought about that I should not hate them. 


4. After ném6, niillus, nihil, quis, and the like, in the sense of qui 
non, quae non, ut non: 

Ném6 est, quin malit, there is no one who would not prefer; cf. C. Fam. 6, 1, 1. 
Némo est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Nilla fuit civitas 
quin Caesari paréret, there was no state which was not subject to Caesar. Quis 
est quin cernat, who is there who does not (would not) perceive? CO. Acad. 2, 7, 20. 


5. After various verbs with numquam and in Interrogative clauses 
with umquam : 


Numquam tam male est Siculis, quin aliquid facété dicant, it is never so 
bad with the Sicilians that they cannot say something witty; C. Ver. 4, 43, 95. 
Quis umquam templum illud adspexit quin avaritiae tuae testis esset, who 
ever looked upon that temple without being a witness of your avarice ? 

6. A pronoun, is or id, referring to the subject of the principal clause, 
is sometimes expressed after quin: 


Quis vénit quin is dé avaritia tua commonérétur, who came without being 
reminded (but that he was reminded) of your avarice ? ©. Ver. 1, 59, 154. 


596. Special Verbs. — Certain verbs which take quin with more 
or less frequency also admit other constructions. Thus: 


J. N6n dubitd admits either a quin clause or a dependent question: 


Nolite dubitare, quin huic crédatis omnia, do not hesitate to intrust every- 
thing to him; C. Man. 23,68. Non dubitd quid nobis agendum putés, I do not 
doubt what you think we ought to do; ©. Att. 10, 1, 2. 

2. A few verbs of Hindering and Opposing, especially déterre6 and 
impedi6, take the Subjunctive with né, quin, or qu6 minus: 

Hos multitidinem déterrére né frimentum conferant, that these deter the 
multitude from bringing the grain together ; Caes. 1, 17,2. Quin loquar haec, 
numquam mé potés déterrére, you can never deter me from saying this. Non 
déterret sapientem mors quo minus rei piblicae consulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic ; CO. Tuse. 1, 38, 91. 


CLAUSES WITH Cum 


597. The particle cum, like the relative from which it is 
derived, is very extensively used in subordinate constructions, 
as in Causal, Concessive, and Temporal clauses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Cum IN CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE 
CLAUSES 


598. Rule. —In writers of the best period, Causal and 
Concessive clauses with cum take the Subjunctive : 


Cum vita sine amicis metus pléna sit, ratid monet amicitias comparare, 
since life without friends is (would be) full of fear, reason advises us to 
establish friendships ; ©. Fin. 1, 20, 66. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these 
things are so, proceed. Quippe cum eds diligamus, since in truth we love 
them; C. Am. 8,28. Utpote cura sine febri laborassem, since indeed I had 
been without fever in my illness. Cum praesertim vos alium miseritis, 
especially since you have sent another; C. Man. 5, 12. 

Phocion fuit pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset, Phocion was a poor 
man, although he might have been very rich; cf. N. 19,1, 2. Socrates, cum 
facile posset édiici € ctistddia, udluit, Socrates, though he could easily have 
escaped from prison, was unwilling to do so; cf. C. Tuse. 1, 29,71. Cum multa 
sint in philosophia utilia, although there are many useful things in philosophy. 


1. Observe that the causal relation is emphasized by the addition of 
quippe and utpote to cum, precisely as it is by the addition of these 
particles to qui;. see 592, 1. Praesertim added to cum, as in the fifth 
example, has a similar force. 


599. Indicative in Causal and Concessive Clauses with Cum. — The 
Indicative in Causal clauses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence; and it is used in all writers when the 


statement is viewed as an actual fact, eels after ac 


gauded, gratulor, and the like: N ; N 


\ 


\ 
Quom optumé fécisti, since you have done baccelleiely ¢ ; Pl. Capt. 498. Quom 
hdc non possum, since I have not this power. Cum dé tuis factis conque- 
runtur, since they complain of your deeds ; ©. Ver. 2, 64,155. Gratulor tibi, cum 
tantum valés, I congratulate you on the fact that you have so great influence. 


1. Concessive clauses with cum sometimes take the Indicative to em- 
phasize the fact rather than the concession ;: 


Cum tabulas emunt, tamen divitias suas vincere nequeunt, though they 
purchase paintings, they are yet unable to exhaust their wealth: $8.10) 20;512 


2, Ut... sic and ut... ita, though... yet (as. . . so), involving 
Comparison, rather than Concession, generally take the Indicative: 

Ut @ proeliis quiétem habuerant, ita ndn cessaverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 


r 


a 


i a a ial 
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MOODS IN TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Cum | 


600. Rule. —Temporal clauses with cum, meaning when, 
while, after, take 


AL The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses: 


Libros, cum est dtium, legere soled, J am wont to read books when TI have 
leisure; C. Or. 2, 14,59. Tum cum urbem condidit, at the time when he 
founded the city. Cum Caesar in Galliam vénit, when Caesar came into 
Gaul. Cum hominés cupiditatibus imperabunt, when men shall govern 
their desires. 


1. Cum Inversum. — Here belong clauses with cum inversum, i.e. with 
cum in the sense of et tum, and then. This is an inverted construction 
by which the leading thought is put in the Temporal clause which generally 
takeés the Historical Present or Perfect, often with repente, subit6, or some 
similar word, while the Principal clause generally takes the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect with vix, nOndum, iam, etc. : 


Vix ille hoc dixerat, cum iste prdniintiat, etc., scarcely had he said this 
when (and then) that man proclaimed, etc.; C. Ver 2, 38,93. Diés nondum 
decem intercesserant, cum alter filius necatur, ten days had not yet inter- 
vened when (and then) the other son was put to death. 


Au. The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses : 


Zéenonem, cum Athénis essem, audiébam frequenter, I often heard 
Zeno when I was at Athens; ©.N.D.1, 21,59. Cum dimiciaret, occisus est, 
when he engaged in battle, he was slain; N. 2%, 8, 2. Fuisti saepe, cum 
Athénis essés, in scholis philosophorum, you were often in the schools of 
the philosophers, when you were at Athens. Caesari cum id nintiatum esset, 
matuarat ab urbe proficisci, when this had been announced to Caesar, he has- 
tened to set out from the city. Cum tridui viam processisset, nintiatum est 
ei, ete., when he had gone a three days’ journey, it was announced to him, etc. 


1. It will be found on an examination of these and similar examples that 
temporal clauses introduced by cum with the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive name, or describe, the occasion on which the action of the‘ 
principal verb is performed. ‘Thus presence in Athens was the essential 
condition on which alone one could hear Zeno, and in the fourth example the 
announcement made to Caesar was the actual cause of his hasty departure 
from the city. These clauses therefore sustain a close relationship to causal 
clatises with cum, and probably take the Subjunctive after the analogy of 
those clauses. They are used chiefly in historical narration, in which the 
causal relation of events is often manifest. s 
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2. The Subjunctive of the second person singular, used of an indefinite 
you, meaning any one, may be used in any tense: 

Difficile est tacére, cum doleas, it is difficult to be quiet when you are 
suffering ; C. Sull. 10,31. Cum quosdam audirés, when you heard certain per- 
Sons ; C. Brut. 35, 184, 


601. Indicative. — The Indicative in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect in Temporal clauses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence, but it is exceedingly rare’ in the classical 
period. It is used, however, in temporal clauses, which logically 
are nearly or quite independent of the principal clause. Thus 


1. After cum = et tum, as often in cum interim, cum interea, when 
in the meantime = and or but in the meantime; cum etiam tum, and even 
then; cum no6ndum, hauddum, and not yet: 


: 

Caedébatur virgis, cum interea nillus gemitus audiébatur, he was beaten 
with rods, but in the meantime no groan was heard ; C. Ver. 5, 62, 162. Mul- 
tum diéi précesserat, cum etiam tum éventus in incerté erat, a large part of 
the day had passed, and even then the result was uncertain. 


2. After such correlative expressions as tum... cum, then... when; 
eo or ill6 tempore or dié...cum, on that time or day... when, and 
kindred expressions : 


Senatus tum, cum flérébat imperium, décrévit, the senate decreed at that 
time when its power was at its height; ©. Div. 1, 41,92. EHO tempore paruit, 
cum parére necesse erat, he obeyed at that time when it was necessary to 
obey. 


Norse. — So in the dating of letters: 

Cum haec scribébam, spérabam,? when I wrote this, I hoped; C. Fam. 8, 18. 

3. After cum, meaning from the time when, since, during which, in such 
expressions as the following: 


Nondum centum et decem anni sunt cum lata est léx, it ts not yet a hundred 
and ten years since the law was proposed ; ©. Off. 2, 21,75. Permulti anni iam 
erant, cum nulla certamina fuerant, tt was already many years during which 
there had been no contests. 


1 Caesar, Dé Bellé Gallicd, has upwards of two hundred instances of the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in clauses with Cum, and only one Imperfect 
Indicative and eight Pluperfects, the latter of which are all explained by 601, 2 
and 4. Nepos also has upwards of two hundred Subjunctives in these clauses, but 
only one Imperfect Indicative and two Pluperfects. 

2 Remember that the tense is here adapted to the time of the reader, while to 
the writer the time is present. 
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4, More commonly after cum, meaning as often as, whenever, in clauses 
denoting Repeated Action or General Truth, though the Subjunctive is 
often used : 

Haec renovabam, cum licébat, J was wont to renew my acquaintance with 
these subjects whenever an opportunity offered ; C. Acad. P. 1,8, 114. Cum rosam 
viderat, tune incipere vér arbitrabatur, whenever he saw (had seen) a rose, 
he thought that spring was beginning; ©. Ver. 5, 10, 27. Erat, cum dé itre 
civili disputarétur, argimentorum copia, whenever the discussion was about 
the civil law, there was an abundance of arguments. 

Nore. — Memini cum, J remember when, generally takes the Indicative ; 
audio cum, video cum, and animadvert6 cum generally the Subjunctive : 

Memini, cum mihi désipere vidébare, I remember when you seemed to me 
to be unwise; C. Fam. 7, 28,1. Soled audire Réscium, cum dicat, J am accus- 
tomed to hear Roscius say (when he says); C. Or. 1, 28, 129. Ego ex iis saepe 
audivi, cum dicerent, etc., J have often heard them say (from them when they 
said); ©. Or. 2, 87, 155. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Postquam, Ubi, Ut, ETC. 


602. Rule. — Temporal Clauses, introduced by the parti- 
cles, postquam, posted quam, after, — pridié quam, postridié 
quam, on the day before, on the day after; ubi, ut, simul, 
simul atque, when, as, as soon as,—state facts, and accord- 
ingly take the Indicative, generally the Perfect, or the 
Historical Present : 

Postquam omnés Belgarum copias ad sé venire vidit, castra posuit, 
after he saw that all the forces of the Belgae were coming against him, he 
pitched his camp; Caes.2,5,4. Pridié quam ti coactus es confiteri, etc., 
on the day before you were compelled to admit, etc.; ©. Ver. 5, 30,77. Ubi de 
éius adventu certidrés facti sunt, when they were informed of his approach. 
Id ut audivit, as soon as he heard this. Simul in arido constitérunt, as 
soon as they stood on dry land. Postquam vident, after they saw. 

1. The Pluperfect is used to denote the result of a Completed action, 
and to mark the interval between two events: 


Postea quam bis consul fuerat, after he had been twice consul ; ©. Div. C. 21, 
69. Annis sex postquam voverat, six years after he had made the vow; 


L. 42, 10. 
2. The Pluperfect is also used to denote Repeated or Customary 
action : 
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Ut quisque vénerat, haec visere solébat, every one, as he came, was wont 
to visit these objects ; C. Ver. 4, 3, 5. 

Norse 1.— Other tenses of the Indicative are comparatively rare, though 
the Present and Imperfect are sometimes used to denote Incomplete action : 

Postquam aurum habés, now that you have the gold; Pi. Truc. 919. Post- 
quam nox aderat, when night was approaching ; 8. 58, 7 

Nore 2.—In a few passages, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive 
are found after postquam and postea quam: 

Posted quam simptudsa fieri finmera coepissent, Soldnis lége sublata sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be expensive, they were abolished by Solon’s law ; 
O. Leg. 2, 25, 64. 

3. In Livy and the late historians, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are often used in temporal clauses to denote Repeated action 
and General truth, and sometimes even in earlier writers: 


Id ubi dixisset, hastam mittébat, when he had said this, he was wont to 
hurl a spear ; L.1, 82,18. Ut quisque veniret, as each one arrived; L. 2, 38. 


4. In any temporal clause, the Subjunctive may be used in the second 
person singular to denote an indefinite subject, you, one, any ene: 


Ubi periclum facias, when you make the trial; Pi. Bac. 63. Ubi revénissés 
domum, when you (any one) had returned home. Priusquam incipias, con- 
sultd opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation; 8. C. 1, 6. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Dum, Donec, AND Quoad 


603. Rule. — I. Temporal clauses with dum, dénec, and 
quoad, meaning as long as, take the Indicative : 

Hoc féci, dum licuit, J did this as long as it was allowed ; ©. Ph. 3, 18, 33. 
Haec civitas, dum erit, laetabitur, this state will rejoice as long as it shall 


exist. Donec eris sdspes, as long as you shall be prosperous. Quoad potuit, 
restitit, he resisted as long as he could ; Caes. 4, 12, 6. 


II. Temporal clauses with dum, ddnec, and quoad, meaning 
until, take : 


1. The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an actual fact: 


Délibera hdc, dum ego rede, consider this until I return; T. Ad. 196. 
Donec perfécero hoc, wntil I shall have accomplished this. Quoad renintia- 
tum est, until it was actually announced ; N. 15, 9, 8. 


7) Oe or a 
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2. The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something desired, proposed, or conceived: 


Differant, dum défervéscat ira, let them defer it until their anger cools, 
or shall cool; 0. Tuse. 4, 86,78. Exspectas dum dicat, you are waiting until 
he speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Donec cdnsilid patrés firmaret, until 
he strengthened the senators by his counsel. Ea continébis quoad té videam, 
you will keep them until I see you; ©. Att. 18, 21, 4. 


604. Special Constructions of dum and donec. — Note the following: 


1. Dum, meaning while, as distinguished from as long as, generally 
takes the Historical Present Indicative (533, 4), but in the poets and in 
the historians it sometimes takes the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

Dum ea geruntur, Caesari nintiatum est, while those things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar. Dum ea gererentur, bellum concitur, 
while those things were taking place, war was begun; L. 10, 18. 


2. Donec belongs chiefly to poetry and late prose. It is not found 
in Caesar or Sallust, and only four times in Cicero. In Livy dénec, 
meaning while, is found with the Imperfect Subjunctive of a repeated 
action, and with the meaning until it is found with the Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. In Tacitus, when it means until, it generally takes the 
Subjunctive, whatever the tense: 

Nihil trepidabant, ddnec continenti velut ponte agerentur, they did not 
fear at all while they were driven on a continuous bridge, as it were ; L. 21,28. 
Rhénus servat violentiam cursts, ddnec Oceano misceatur, the Rhine pre- 
serves the rapidity of its current until it mingles with the ocean; Tac. A. 2, 6, 3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Antequam AND Priusquam 


605. Rule. —I. In Temporal clauses with antequam and 
‘priusquam the Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative 
when the action is viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the 
Subjunctive when the action is viewed as something De- 
sired, Proposed, or Conceived : 


Antequam ad sententiam rede6, dé mé pauca dicam, before I resume 
asking your opinions, I shall say a few words in regard to myself; 0.0. 4, 10, 20. 
Nec prius respexi quam vénimus, nor did I look back until we arrived. 
Priusquam incipias, cdnsult6 opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation; 8. 0.1,6. Non prius ducés dimittunt, quam sit concessum, 
etc., they did not let the leaders go, until it was granted, etc. ; Caes. 8, 18, 7, 
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II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Sub- 
junctive : 1 

Pervénit, priusquam Pompéius sentire posset, he arrived before Pompey 
could become aware of his approach; Caes. C.3, 67,4. Paucis ante diébus 
quam Syracusae caperentur, a few days before Syracuse was taken; L. 2%, 
31,12. Antequam dé med adventt audire potuissent, in Macedoniam 
porréxi, before they were able (had been able) to hear of my approach, I 
went straight into Macedonia; ©. Plane. 41, 98. 


1. When the Principal clause is negative, and contains an historical 
tense, the Temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rule, rarely the Imperfect, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive : 

Nec, antequam virés deerant, exptignati sunt, nor were they captured until 
their strength failed ; L. 23, 30,4. N6n prius égressus est quam réx eum in 
fidem reciperet, he did not withdraw until the king took him under his pro- 
tection, N. 2, 8, 4. 

2. The Future Indicative is exceedingly rare, and is found only in Plautus 
and Cato: 

Priusquam istam pignam ptgnabo, before I fight that battle; Pl. Pseud. 524. 


8. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is very rare; see the third example 
under II. 


INFINITIVE. —SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 


606. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special characteris- 
tics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modifiers, © 
and governs oblique cases. 


607. Rule. — Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive 
to complete or qualify their meaning : 


Cupid videre, qui id audeat dicere, I desire to see who will dare to say 
this ; ©. Phil. 5,2, 6. Proelid supersedére statuit, he decided to avoid (abstain 
from) a battle; Caes.2,8. Désind quaerere, I forbear to inquire. Latiné 
loqui didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin; 8. 101,6. Quid facere 
cogitas, what do you intend to do? Dubitas abire, do you hesitate to de- 
part? Persium non ciird legere, I do not care to read Persius. Débés 
hoc rescribere, you ought to write this in reply. 


1 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect is sometimes best explained 


like the Subjunctive after Dum, and sometimes like the Subjunctive of the — : 


historical tenses after cum; see 600, II. 
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1. The Infinitive is used especially with transitive verbs meaning to dare, 
desire, determine ; to begin, continue, end; to know, learn; to intend, pre- 
pare ; to hesitate, not to care, refuse; to owe, be under obligations, ete. 


Norsr.— After these verbs the Infinitive is the object of the action, like 
the Accusative with a transitive verb, but with some of them the Subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; see 565, 568, etc. 


2. The Infinitive is also used with Intransitive verbs meaning to be able, 
to be wont, be accustomed, etc.: 


Mortem effugere ném6 potest, no one is able to escape death. Ruri esse 
soled, IT am wont to be in the country. 


ORIGIN, EARLY USE, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFINITIVE 


608. Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been made 
up of Dative and Locative forms of a verbal noun. Indeed, in 
early Latin and in the poets, rarely in classical prose, it is used 
in special constructions with nearly the same force as the Dative 
of Purpose or End (425, 3). It is thus used: 


1. With many Intransitive verbs, especially with those which denote 
Motion, ¢6, abed, venié: 

Ila abiit aedem visere Minervae, she has gone to see the temple of Minerva ; 
Pl. Bac. 900. Ibit aurum arcessere, he will go to get the gold. Non populare 
penatés vénimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes; V.1, 527. 

2. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus égit altds visere montés,! he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains ; H.1,2,7. Quid habés dicere, what have you to say? Dederat comam 
diffundere yentis,! she had given her hair to the winds to scatter ; V. 1, 319. 

3. Sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late prose, with verbs which 
usually take the Subjunctive: 

' Gentem hortor amare focds, I exhort the race to love their homes ; V. 3, 138. 
Cuncti suasérunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy; V. 8, 363. 


4. With a few adjectives: 


Est paratus audire, he is prepared to°hear; ©. Inv. 1, 16, 28. Avidi com- 
mittere pignam, eager to engage in battle; 0.M.5,75. Fons rivo dare nomen 
iddneus, a fountain worthy to give its name to the river ; WH. B. 1, 16, 12. 


1 In these examples with transitive verbs, observe that the Accusative and In- 
finitive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 424, and that the Accusa- 
tive, Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 
433. 
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Nore 1.— With adjectives, and participles used as adjectives, the Infini- 
tive, rare in prose, is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions: 


Cantare peritus, skilled to sing, or in singing; V. Ec. 10, 82. Piger scri- 
bendi ferre laborem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing ; H.8.1,4,12. Erat 
dignus amari, he was worthy to be loved. Certa mori, determined to die. 
Vitulus niveus vidérl, @ calf snow-white to view; H. 4, 2, 59. 


Norr 2.—The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal 
nouns and with such expressions as cO6pia est, tempus est : 

Cupidd Stygids innare lacis, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes; 
V. 6. 133. Quibus molliter vivere copia erat, who had the means for living at 
ease; $.C.17,6. Tempus est maidra conari, it is time to attempt greater 
things; L. 6,18, 13. 


609. Infinitive as Object or Subject.— From this early use of the 
Infinitive to denote the Object or End of the Motion, or Action, 
expressed by the verb, was gradually developed its use as a Gen- 
eral Modifier of the verb and as the Direct Object of the action: 

Eximus liidds visere,! we have come out to see the sports; Pl. Cas. 855. Mor- 
tem effugere némo potest, no one is able to escape death. Magna negotia 


volunt agere,+ they wish to perform great deeds. Scythis bellum inferre } 
décrévit, he decided to wage war against the Scythians; N.1, 3,1. 


1. From the use of the Infinitive as the direct object of the action 
was developed its use as the Subject of the verb: 


Décrévérunt non dare signum, they decided not to give the signal. Décré- 
tum est non dare signum, 7 was decided not to give the signal. 


2. The Infinitive sometimes occurs with Prepositions : 


Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving ; Sen. Ben. 5, 10, 1. 


610. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions, the Present 
Infinitive, like the Historical Present, is sometimes used for the 
Imperfect or Perfect Indicative. It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Catilina in prima acié versarl, omnia prévidére, multum ipse pignare, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was active in the front line, he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy; 8. C. 60, 4. 


1 Visere illustrates this early use of the Infinitive, but agere is the direct 
abject of volunt and inferre of décrévit. 
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1. The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated 
action : 

Omnia in péius ruere ac retré referri, all things change rapidly for the 
worse, and are borne backwards ; Y. G. 1, 199. 

2. Remember that the subject of an Infinitive, when not historical, is put 
in the Accusative, and that it was originally developed from the direct 
object of the principal verb (414, 415): 

-Régem tradunt sé abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 


Nore. —In this example, régem is the subject of abdidisse, but origi- 
nally it was the direct object of tradunt. 


3. An Infinitive and its subject, with their modifiers, form what is called 
an Infinitive clause, in distinction from the simple Infinitive. Thus, in the 
example just given, régem sé abdidisse is an Infinitive clause. 


611. Passive Construction. — When a Transitive verb, which 
has an Accusative and an Infinitive depending upon it, becomes 
Passive, it may admit one or both of the following constructions: 


1. The Personal construction, in which the noun or pronoun which is 
the object of the active becomes the subject of the passive. Thus, régem 
tradunt sé abdidisse, if made to take the personal construction in the 
passive, becomes réx sé abdidisse traditur, the king is said to have 
concealed himself. 

2. The Impersonal construction, in which the verb is used imperson- 
ally, and the rest of the sentences unchanged, becomes the impersonal 
subject. Thus, régem tradunt sé abdidisse, if made to take the imper- 
sonal construction in the passive, becomes régem sé abdidisse traditur, 
it is said that the king concealed himself. 

Nore 1.—A few verbs admit either the personal or the impersonal con- 
struction, as dicor, itidicor, nintior, putor, and trador. 

Nore 2.— A few verbs generally take the personal construction, as iu- 
beor, vetor, and videor; also, arguor, audior, cOgnOscor, existimor, 
intellegor, invenior, prohibeor, reperior, etc. 

Norm 3.— A few verbs generally take the impersonal construction, as 
adfertur, cOnfitendum est, créditur, fatendum est, proditur, etc. 


612. A Predicate Noun, or a Predicate Adjective, after an 
Infinitive, or a Participle in a compound tense of an Infinitive, 
agrees with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, 
according to the general rules of agreement (393, 394). It is 
thus put: 
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1. In the Nominative, when it is predicated of the principal subject: 


Sdcratés paréns philosophiae dici potest, Socrates can be called the father 
of philosophy; ©. Fin. 2, 1. 


2. In the Accusative, when predicated of the subject of the Infinitive, 
expressed or understood : 


Ego mé Phidiam esse mallem, J should prefer to be Phidias; C. Brut. 73, 257. 
Contentum suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, to be content with one’s 
own is very great wealth ; C. Parad. 6, 3, 51. 


Norr 1.—Jn the compound forms of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted, 
especially in the future : ; 


Flimen neque hostés transiturés existimabat, nor did he think that the 
enemy would cross the river ; Caes. 6, 7, 5. 


Norn 2. — Asa rare exception in early Latin, the participle in the Future 
Active Infinitive occurs with the ending trum regardless of the gender of 
the subject : 


Alter6 té occistrum ait, alterd vilicum, with one (sword) she says that she 
will kill you, with the other the bailiff; Pi. Cas, 693. 


3. Generally in the Dative, but sometimes in the Accusative, when 
predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative: 

Patricio tribind plébis fieri ndn licébat, 7 was not lawful for a patrician 
to be made tribune of the people; C. Har. 21,44. Ei cdnsulem fieri licet, it is 
lawful for him to be made consul ; Caes. C. 3, 1, 1. 


INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS OBJECT 


613. The Accusative and an Infinitive, or an Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative, is used as the Object of a great variety of 
verbs, especially of verbs of Perceiving, Thinking, and Declaring: 


Sentimus nivem esse albam, we perceive that snow is white. Némsd umquam 
\proditéri crédendum putavit, no one ever thought that we ought to trust a 
traitor. Simodnidem primum ferunt artem memoriae protulisse, they say that 
Simonides was the first to make known the art of memory ; C. Or. 2, 86, 351. 


1. Verbs of Perceiving and Thinking include audidé, vided, sentid ; 
cogit6, puto, existim6, créd6, spérd; intellegs, sci, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are dic6, narr6, niintid, doced, ostendé, pré- 
mitt6, etc. 

8. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring —as 
fama fert, report says; testis sum, I am @ witness, I testify; conscius 
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mihi sum, J am conscious, I know —also admit an Accusative with an 
Infinitive : 

Nullam inihi relatam esse gratiam, ti es testis, you are a witness that no 
grateful return has been made to me; C. Fam. 5, 5, 2. 


4. Verbs of Perceiving generally take the Accusative with a Present 
Participle when the object is to be represented as actually seen, heard, 
etc., while engaged in a given act: 

Catdnem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem, I saw Cato sitting in the library ; 
C. Fin. 3,2,7. Videt sequentés, inum haud procul ab sésé abesse, he sees them 
following, one not far from himself; L. 1, 2, 8. 


5. Note the following constructions with audi6: 


Socratem audio dicentem, I hear Socrates say; C. Fin. 2, 28,90. Soled 
audire Roscium, cum dicat, IT am wont to hear Roscius say; ©. Or. 1, 28, 129. 
Saepe ex socerd med audivi, cum is diceret, I have often heard (from) my 
father-in-law say ; C. Or. 2, 6, 22. 


6. “Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 


Platénem ferunt sénsisse idem quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras ; ©. Tuse. 1, 17, 39. 


7. Predicates Compared. — When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second, or the second clause 
may take the Subjunctive with or without ut: 

Num putatis dixisse eum minacius quam factiirum fuisse, do you think that 
he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted ? ©. Ph. 5, 8,21. Auded 
dicere ipsés potius cultdrés agrdrum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, I dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them 
From being tilled ; L. 2, 34. 


614. An Infinitive Clause is also used as the Object of verbs of 
Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their opposites,’ and of verbs 
of Emotion and Feeling’ 

Té tua frui virtite cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue ; 
C. Brut. 97, 331. Pontem iubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down. 
Léx eum necari vetuit, the law forbade that he should be put to death. 

Gauded id té mihi suadére, J rejoice that you give me this advice. Minimé 
miramur té laetari, we do not wonder at all that you were pleased. 


1 As cupid, opts, vol6, nolo, malo, etc.; patior, sind, imperd, iubeo; 
prohibeG, vets, etc.; gaudeo, doles, miror, queror, aegré fer, etc. 
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1. Several verbs involving a Wish or a Command admit the Subjunctive, 
with or without ut or né, when a new subject is introduced : 

Vol ut mihi respondeds, I wish you would answer me; ©. Vat. 6,14. Quid 
vis faciam, what do you wish me to do? Suis imperavit né quod télum in 
hostés réicerent, he commanded his men not to hurl any weapon back upon 
the enemy. 


2. Vol6, n616, mal6, and cupi6 also admit the simple Infinitive when 
no new subject is introduced: 


Vérum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Servire quam 
pugnare mavult, he prefers to serve rather than to fight. Scire cupid quid 
reprehendas, J desire to know what you criticise. 


8. On the construction of vol6, n616, and mAl6, see also 565, 2. 
4, Verbs of Emotion and Feeling sometimes take a clause with quod, 
that or because, and sometimes with cum, in nearly the same sense: 


Gauded quod té interpellavi, I rejoice that (because) I have interrupted 
you. Dolébam quod socium amiseram, J was grieving because I had lost a 
companion. Tibi gratias agd, cum tantum litterae meae potuérunt, J thank 
you that my letter had so great influence; O. Fam. 18, 24, 2. 


INFINITIVE OR INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS SUBJECT 


615. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive Clause, is often used as the 
Subject of a verb: 


Infinitive. — Diligi iicundum est, to be loved is pleasant. Non est mentiri 
meum, to tell a falsehood is not my way. Peccare licet némini, to transgress 
is lawful for no one. Facere fortia ROmanum est, to do brave deeds is 
Roman. Vacare culpa magnum est sdlacium, to be free from fault is a 
great comfort. Carum esse iucundum est, to be held dear is delightful; 
C. Fin. 1, 16, 53. 

Infinitive Clause. — Caesari nitintidtum est equités accédere, it was an- 
nounced to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching; Caes. 1, 46. Facinus 
est vincire civem RoOmanum ; scelus, verberare, to bind a Roman citizen is 
an outrage; to scourge him, a crime. Omnibus expedit, salvam esse rem 
publicam, tt is important for all that the republic should be safe. 


1. When the subject is an Infinitive or an Infinitive clause, the predicate 
is either a noun or adjective with the verb sum, or a verb used impersonally, 
as in the examples above. 

2. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive clause, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegi necesse est esse deds, it is necessary that it be understood that 
there are gods; ©. N. D. 1, 17, 44. 
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8. The Infinitive sometimes has a demonstrative or a possessive in agree- 
ment with it: 

Quibusdam hoe displicet philosophari, this philosophizing displeases some 
persons ; OC. Fin. 1,1. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live is itself ignoble for 


us; cf. C. Att. 18, 28,2. Tuom cdnfertd amare semper, always consider your 


loving (your love affairs); Pl. Cure. 28. 


616. Special Constructions. — An Infinitive Clause is some- 
times used 

1. As a Predicate: 

Exitus fuit orationis sibI nillam cum his amicitiam esse posse, the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with these ; Caes. 4, 8. 

Nore. — Occasionally an Infinitive without a Subject is so used: 

Doctd homini vivere est cdgitare, to a learned man to live is to think ; 
C. Tusce. 5, 88, 111. 

2. As an Appositive: 

Oraculum erat datum victricés Athénas fore, an oracle had been given that 
Athens would be victorious. Hoc admiratus sum, mentidnem té héréditatum 
ausum esse facere, J wondered at this, that you dared to make mention of 
the inheritances ; C. Ph. 2, 16, 42. 

3. In Exclamations: 

Té sic vexari, that you should be thus troubled! Méne incepto désistere 
victam, am I vanquished to abandon my undertaking ? V.1, 87. 

4. In the Ablative Absolute : 


Alexander, audits Daréum mivisse, pergit, Alexander, having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn (that Darius had withdrawn having been heard) ad- 
vanced; Curt. 5, 18, 1. 


TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 


617. The three tenses of the Infinitive, the Present, Perfect, 
and Future, represent the time of the action respectively as 
present, past, or future, relatively to that of the principal verb. 
Accordingly the Present denotes that the action is contempora- 
neous with that of the principal verb, the Perfect, that it is prior 
to it, and the Future, that it is subsequent to it. 


618. The Present Infinitive denotes Contemporaneous Action: 


Nolite id velle quod fieri non potest, do not wish that which cannot be 
accomplished. Catd esse quam vidéri bonus malébat, Cato preferred to be 
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good rather than to seem good. Quousque dicés pacem velle té, how long 
will you say that you desire peace ? 


1. The Present Infinitive, like the Present Indicative (533, 2), is some- 
times used of actions really future : 

Cras argentum dare sé dixit, he said that he would give the silver on the 
morrow ; T. Ph. 5, 3l. 


2. After the past tenses of d@be6, oportet, possum, and the like, the 
Present Infinitive is generally used where our idiom would lead us to expect 
the Perfect ; sometimes also after memini, and the like; regularly in recall- 
ing what we have ourselves experienced : 


Liberés tuds Erudire débuisti, you ought to have educated your children ; 
©. Ver. 8, 69,161. N6n suscipi bellum oportuit, the war should not have been 
undertaken. Consul esse potui, J might have been consul. Mé Athénis 
audire memini, J remember to have heard at Athens; ©. Leg. 1, 20, 58. 


619. The Future Infinitive denotes Subsequent Action: 


Amicitiae nostrae memoriam spér6 sempiternam fore, I hope that the 
recollection of our friendship will be eternal; C.Am.4,15. Sé éverstirum 
civitatem minabatur, he threatened that he would overthrow the state. 
Pollicitus iis sum mé omnia esse facttrum, J promised them that I would do 
everything. Galliae sésé potiri posse spérant, they hope to be able to get 
possession of Gaul. 


1. After spér6, itird, minor, and polliceor the Future Infinitive is 


generally used, as in the examples just given, though the Present and Perfect — 


also occur. Moreover the Present, posse, is freely used with these verbs, 
as in the last example. 

2. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic form, futt- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, generally Present or Imper- 
fect, is sometimes used : 


Spérd fore ut contingat id nobis, Z hope (it will come to pass) that this 
will fall to our lot; C. Tusc. 1, 34, 82. Ndn spéraverat Hannibal, fore ut ad sé 
déficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt to him, L. 28, 44. 


3. This periphrastic form is somewhat rare, though it is the only form 
admissible in either voice in verbs which want the Supine and the Participle 
in turus. 

4. In Passive and Deponent verbs, fore with the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used with the force of a Future Perfect, to denote completed 
action in future time: 


Possum dicere mé satis adémptum fore, J can say that I shall have ob- 
tained enough; ©. Sul. 9,27. Débellatum mox fore rébantur, they thought 
that the war would soon be (have been) brought to a close ; L. 23, 18, 6. 
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620. The Perfect Infinitive denotes Prior Action: 


Platénem ferunt didicisse P¥thagoréa omnia, they say that Plato learned 
all the doctrines of Pythagoras; C. Tuse. 1, 17,89. Cdnscius mihi eram, nihil 
a mé commissui esse, J was conscious to myself that no offense had been 
committed by me. 


1. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used where our idiom requires the 
Present, but it generally calls attention to the completion of the action. In 
the active voice this construction is rare except in the poets and in Livy, but 
in the passive it is quite freely used with verbs of wishing, especially with 
volo, even by the best writers: 

Quos pulverem Olympicum collégisse iuvat, whom it delights to collect (to 
have collected) the Olympic dust!; H.1,1,3. Vésinum tetigisse timent 
poetam, they fear to touch the mad poet. Quibus léx consultum esse vult, 
whose interests the law requires us to consult ; OC. Div. C. 6, 21. 


Note. — In this construction esse is very often omitted : 
Il6s monitds vold, L wish them admonished ; C. C. 2, 12,27. Nodllem factum, 
I should not wish it done; T. Ad. 165. 


2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive, like the Perfect Passive Indicative, 
sometimes denotes the result of the action. Thus doctum esse may mean 
either to have been instructed, or to be a learned man. In the best prose, 
esse is used if the result belongs to the present time; fuisse, if it belongs 
to past time; but subsequently this distinction between the Infinitive with 
esse and the Infinitive with fuisse gradually disappeared « 


Populum alloquitur sdpitum fuisse régem icttl, she addressed the people, 
saying that the king had been stunned by the blow; L. 1, 41, 5. 


GERUNDIVES AND GERUNDS 


621. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective or participle, which 
is used in several special constructions. With the verb, sum, 
it forms the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, denoting Duty 
or Necessity. This conjugation may be either Personal or 
Impersonal. 

1. The Periphrastic Conjugation of Transitive verbs generally takes 
thre personal construction : 


Occultae inimicitiae timendae sunt, concealed hostilities are to be feared. 
Caesari omnia erant agenda; aciés instruenda, milités cohortandi, signum 


1 Referring to the chariot races at the Olympic Games. 
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dandum, Oaesar had every thing to do (every thing was to be done); to form 
the line, exhort the soldiers, give the signal; Caes. 2, 20, 1. 


2. The Passive Periphrastic conjugation of Intransitive verbs always 
takes the impersonal construction, and may govern the same case as the 
other forms of the verbs: 


Resistendum senectiti est ; pagnandum contra senectititem, we must resist 
old age; we must fight against old age; C. Sen. 11,35. Aut rei ptblicae mihi, 
aut mei obliviscendum est, J must forget either the republic or myself; 
ef. L. 8, 7, 16. 


3. Sometimes in Plautus and Lucretius, rarely in later writers, the 
Passive Periphrastic conjugation of transitive verbs takes the imper- 
sonal construction and admits the Accusative : 


Mi hac nocti agitandumst vigilias, I must keep watch this night; 
Pl. Trin. 869. Poenas timendumst, we must fear punishment. Viam quam 
nobis ingrediendum est, @ jowrney wpon which we must enter. 


622. The Gerundive is sometimes used as a Predicate Accusa- 
tive to denote the Purpose of the action, chiefly after verbs of 
Giving, Delivering, Sending, Permitting, Undertaking, Caring 
for, etc., — d6, tradd, mittd, suscipid, ctrd, ete. ; 

Praeda diripienda data est, the booty was given up to be plundered, 


L. 22, 52,5. Hos Aeduis ciistddiendés tradit, these he delivered to the Aedut 
to guard. Caesar pontem faciendum ctirat, Caesar has a bridge made. 


623. The Gerundive in direct agreement with a noun in an 
oblique case forms with that noun what is called the Gerundive 
construction : 


Consilia urbis délendae, plans for destroying the city (of the city to be de- 
stroyed). Locum oppidd condends cépérunt, they selected a place for found- 
ing a@ town. Ferrum, rem ad colendds agrés necessariam, tron, a thing 
necessary in (to or for) cultivating the land. In amicis éligendis, in select- 
ing friends (in friends to be selected). 


1. This construction is confined to transitive verbs, including a few verbs 
originally transitive, though not thus used in classical prose, as itor, fruor, 
fungor, and potior, etc.: 


Ad haec ttenda, for using these things; T. Heaut. 133. Ad suum minus 
fungendum, for discharging his duty. Spés potienddrum castrérum, the 
hope of getting possession of the camp. 
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624. The Neuter of the Gerundive, used impersonally, forms 
the Gerund, a verbal noun which shares so largely the character 
of a verb that it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial 
modifiers : 

Sum cupidus té audiendi, I am desirous of hearing you; C. Or. 2, 4, 16. 


Ars vivendi, the art of living. Ad bene beatéque vivendum, for living well 
and happily ; C. Fam. 6, 1, 3. 


USE OF CASES IN THE GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION AND 
IN GERUNDS 


625. All the oblique cases—the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, 
and Ablative — occur both in the Gerundive constructions and in 
Gerunds, and in general they conform to the ordinary rules for 
the use of cases. 


626. Genitive.— The Genitive in Gerundive constructions and 
in Gerunds is used with nouns and adjectives: 


Gerundive. — Inita sunt consilia urbis délendae, plans have been formed 
for destroying the city; C. Mur. 37,80. Platodnis studidsus audiendi, desirous 
of hearing Plato. 

Gerund. —Sapientia ars vivendi putanda est, wisdom should be regarded 
as the art of living. Tas vocandi senatum, the right of summoning the 
senate. Artem véra ac falsa diitidicandi, the art of distinguishing true 
things from false; C. Or. 2, 88, 157. 

1. In Transitive verbs the Gerundive construction is preferred, as in the 
first and second examples, though the Gerund is often used as in the fourth 
and fifth examples, but with neuter pronouns and adjectives the Gerund is 
regularly used; thus artem véra diiidicandi, not artem vérorum diiidi- 
cand6rum, because vér6rum may mean of true men. 

2. In Intransitive verbs the Gerund is the regular construction, as in the 
third example. 

83. In the Gerundive construction with the pronouns mel, tul, sul, nostri, 
and vestri, the Gerundive ends in di, as these pronouns were originally pos- 
sessives in the Genitive singular: 

Sui pirgandi causa, for the sake of excusing themselves ; Caes. 4, 13,5. Copia 
placandi tui (feminine), an opportunity of appeasing you. Vestri adhortandi 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you. 

4. In rare instances the Genitive of the Gerund occurs with another Geni- 
tive depending upon the same noun: 
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Licis! tuendi copia, the privilege of beholding the light; cf. Pl. Capt. 1008. 
Réiciendi itidicum! potestas, the power of challenging the judges; cf. O. Ver. 
2, 81, TT. 


5. The Genitive in the Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds sometimes 
denotes Purpose or Tendency : 


Imperium cdnservandae libertatis fuerat, the government had aimed at the 
preservation of liberty (had been of liberty to be preserved); $.C.6,7. Vereor 
té laudare né id adsentandi facere existumés, J fear to praise you, lest you 
should think that I do it for the purpose of flattery. Proficiscitur cOgnG 
scendae antiquitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity. 


Nore. — Libertatis, in the first example, is in origin a Predicate Genitive 
after fuerat, and the Genitive in the other examples follows the same analogy. 


627. Dative. — The Dative is rare both in Gerundive construc- 
tions and in Gerunds, but it occurs with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative: 


Numa sacerddétibus creandis animum adiécit, Numa turned his mind to the 
appointment of the priests. Cum solvendd non essent, since they were not 
able to pay. Tempora démetendis frictibus accommodata, seasons suitable 
for gathering fruits; ©. Sen. 19, 70. Sunt acuendis puerdrum ingeniis nén 
inttilés lists, games are useful (not useless) for sharpening the intellects 
of boys; Quint. 1, 8, 11. 


1. The Dative of the Gerund with a direct object occurs only in Plautus. 

2. The Dative in these constructions often denotes Purpose, or the End 
for which anything is done, and is sometimes used after certain official names, 
as decemviri, triumviri, comitia, etc.: 


Ka tuendae Syriae parantur, these preparations are made for the purpose 
of guarding Syria; Tac. An. 15,4. Comitia cdnsulibus rogandis habuit, he held 
the comitia for the election of consuls ; ©. Div. 1, 17, 33. Decemyiréds légibus 
scribendis creavimus, we have appointed decemvirs to prepare laws ; L. 4; 4, 3. 


628. Accusative. —The Accusative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds’ is used with a few prepositions, generally with ad: 


Haec rés Caesari difficultatem ad cdnsilium capiendum adferébat, this fact 
presented a difficulty to Caesar in the way of forming his plans; Caes. 7, 10. 


1 Here licis, though apparently limiting tuendi, probably depends upon 
copia, and ifidicum probably depends upon potestas. 


2'The use of the Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object is without 
classical authority. 
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Ad audiendum parati sumus, we are prepared to hear. Inter lidendum, 
during play. In rem ptblicam conservandam, on the preservation of the 
republic. 


629. Ablative.— The Ablative of Separation and Source in 
Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds generally takes a 
preposition, — a, ab, dé, é, or ex: 

A peciniis capiendis hominés absterrére, to deter men from accepting 


bribes ; O. Ver. 2, 58, 142. Déterrére 4 scribend6, to deter from writing. Dé 
nostrd amico placands6, in regard to appeasing our friend. 


1. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs also with pré, and 
in late writers with one or two other prepositions : 


Pro omnibus gentibus conservandis, for the sake of preserving all races ; 
C. Off. 3, 5, 25. 


2. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs after a comparative 
in the following sentence : 

Nuallum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, no duty is more 
necessary than that of returning a favor; ©. Off. 1, 15, 47. 


630. The Instrumental Ablative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds is generally used without a preposition: 

Loquendi élegantia augétur legendis dratoribus, elegance of speech is pro- 
moted by reading the orators; ©. Or. 3, 10,39. Caesar dand6, sublevandé, 
igndscend6 gloriam adeptus est, Caesar obtained glory by giving, aiding, and 
pardoning. Salitem hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Fortia 
facta memoranddé, by recounting brave deeds. 


1. The Gerundive seems at times, especially in the poets, to lose its dis- 
tinctive force and to be nearly equivalent to a present or perfect participle : 


Triginta magnds volvendis ménsibus (characteristic) orbis, thirty great 
circles of revolving months; V. 1, 269. 


631. The Locative Ablative generally takes the preposition in, 
but it is sometimes used without it, especially in the poets: 

Britus in liberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain in freeing his 
country. Virtités cernuntur in agendé, virtues are seen in action. In ami- 
cis éligendis negligentés, careless in choosing friends. In suum cuique tribu- 
endo, in giving to every one his due; C. Brut. 21, 85. 

1. After prepositions the Ablative of a Gerund with a direct object, as in 
the last example, is exceedingly rare. 
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SUPINES 


632. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um, an Accusative, and a form in w, generally an Abla- 
tive, though perhaps sometimes a Dative. 

1. The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb: 


Légatds mittunt rogatum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. 


Supines in um 


633. Rule.— The Supine in um is used with verbs of 
motion to express purpose:, 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum convénérunt, they came to Caesar to con- 


gratulate him. Mittit rogatum vasa, he sends to ask for the vases. Legati 
vénérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution ; L. 3, 25, 6. 

1. The Supine in um is sometimes used after verbs which do not directly 
express motion ; 

Daturne illa Pamphilé hodié niptum, is she given in marriage to-day to 
Pamphilus ? T. And. 301. Lacedaemonids senem sessum recépisse, that the 
Lacedaemonians welcomed the old man to a seat; C. Sen. 18, 63. 

2. The Supine in um with the verb e6 is equivalent to the forms of the 
Active Periphrastic conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnés perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good; 
ef. 8. C. 52, 12. 


3. The Supine in um with iri, the Infinitive Passive of e6, forms, it will 
be remembered (285, 2), the Future Passive Infinitive : 


Britum visum iri a mé putd, J think that Brutus will be seen by me. 


634. The Supine in um is not very common, though it occurs 
in a large number of verbs,’ but Purpose may be denoted by 
various other constructions: 


1. By the Subjunctive with ut, né, qué, qué minus; see 568. 
2. By the Subjunctive in Relative clauses; see 590. 

3. By Gerundives or Gerunds; see 622, 626, 5. 

4. By Future Participles; see 638, 3. 


_ 1 According to Draeger, IL., p. 829, the Supine in um is found in one hundred 
and seventy-nine verbs, and also forms an element in the Future Infinitive 
Passive of fifty-seven verbs. 
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Supines in i 


635. Rule. — The Supine in a is generally used as an 
Ablative; sometimes perhaps as a Dative: 


Quid est tam itcundum auditi, what is so agreeable to hear (in hear- 
ing)? ©. Or.1, 8,381. Dé genere mortis difficile dicta est, it is difficult to 
speak of the kind of death; C. Am.3,12. Sed ita dictti opus est, but it is 
necessary to say this (so, thus). Incrédibile memoratt est, it is incredible 
to relate. Pudet dicti, it is a shame to tell; Tac. Agr. 32. 


1. The Supine in @ is used with adjectives, as facilis, difficilis ; crédi- 
bilis, incrédibilis; iicundus, iniicundus; mirabilis, terribilis, etc. ; 
with fas, nefas, opus, and in early or late Latin, with two or three verbs. 

2. The Supine in i is comparatively rare.1 The most common examples 
are auditu, aditu, cOgnitt, dictu, factt ; intelléctt, inventi, memorati., 
natu, relati, scitti, tacti, tractati, victi, visi. 

3. It is probable that the Supine in @ contained originally the forms both 
of the Dative and of the Ablative, and that such forms as memordatui are 
illustrations of the former : 


Istaec lepida sunt memoratul, these things are fine to relate ; Pl. Bac. 62. 
4. It is generally assumed that the second Supine never takes an 


object, but it may take the Ablative with a preposition, as in the second 
example, or an adverb, as in the third. 


PARTICIPLES 


636. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb to which it belongs: 

Animus sé ndn vidéns alia cernit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(not seeing itself), discerns other things ; C. Tusc. 1, 27, 67. 

1. Remember that participles are sometimes used as substantives (494) : 


Consilid condentium urbés, in accordance with the policy of the founders 
of (those who found) cities. Nihil difficile amanti puto, I think nothing 
dificult for a lover. 


2. Participles used as substantives sometimes retain the adverbial modi- 
fiers which belong to them as participles, and sometimes assume adjective 
modifiers which belong to them as substantives : 


1 According to Draeger, II., p. 833, on the authority of E. L. Richter, De Supinis 
Latinae Linguae, the second Supine is found in one hundred and nine verbs, and 
is used with one hundred and sixty-two different adjectives. 
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Non tam praemia sequi récté factorum quam ipsa récté facta, not to seek 
the rewards of good deeds so much as good deeds themselves; C. Mil. 35, 96. 
Factum praeclarum atque divinum, an excellent and divine deed ; C. Ph. 2, 44, 114. 


3. A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial 
noun with the preposition without: 

Voluptatés ndn érubéscéns persequitur, he pursues pleasures without 
blushing ; ©. N.D.1, 40,111. Nattra dedit istram vitae, nilla praestitita dié, 
nature has given the loan of life without fixing the day for payment. 


4, The Perfect Participle is often best rendered by a participial or verbal 
noun with of: : 

Homérus fuit ante Ro6mam conditam, Homer lived before the founding of 
Rome (before Rome founded); ©. Tusc.1,1,3. Prdditae patriae crimen, the 
charge of having betrayed the country. 


637. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Qualifying Rela- 
tive clauses : 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés, improbi, all who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 


638. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Adverbial clauses, 


1. Participles sometimes denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means: 


Plat6 scribéns est mortuus, Plato died while writing; C. Sen. 5,13. Fortis. 
simé piignans interficitur, he is slain while bravely fighting. Renintiant, sé 
perfidiam veritds revertisse, they report that they returned because they feared 
perfidy. Romani gratulantés Horatium accipiunt, the Romans receive Ho- 
ratius with congratulations (congratulating). Sol oriéns diem conficit, the 
sun by its rising causes the day ; ©. N. D. 2, 40, 102. 


2. Participles sometimes denote Condition, or Concession : 

Reluctante natira, inritus labor est, tf nature opposes, effort is vain. Ista 
iam ditii exspectans, ndn auded tamen flagitare, though I have been long 
expecting your treatise, yet I do not dare to ask for it; ©. Ac. 1,1, 8. 

3. Participles sometimes denote Purpose, the Future in Livy and late 
writers, the Gerundive even in the best authors (622): 

Rediit, belli casum tentatiirus, he returned to try (about to try) the for- 


tune of war; L. 42, 62. Dedit mihi epistulam legendam tuam, he gave me your 
letter to read. 


639. Participles are sometimes used in Latin where principal 
clauses would be required in English: 


Classem dévictam cépit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet 
conquered) ; N. 5, 2,8. : 
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1. Perfect Participles sometimes repeat the action of the preceding verb, 
or give its result : 


Exercitum fundit, fisum persequitur, he routs the army and pursues it 
routed ; L. 1, 10, 4. 


640. The Tenses of Participles, Present, Perfect, and Future, 
represent the time, respectively, as Present, Past, and Future 
relatively to that of the principal verb. Thus, in relation to the 
principal action, the Present represents contemporaneous action, 
the Perfect, prior action, and the Future, subsequent action: 

Mendaci homini né vérum quidem dicenti crédere solémus, we are not 
wont to believe a liar even when he speaks the truth ; cf. C. Div. 2, 71,146. Uva 
maturata dulcéscit, the grape, when it has been ripened (prior action), be- 
comes sweet. Bona semper placittira laudat, he praises blessings that will 
always please (subsequent action). 


1. The Perfect Participle in deponent and passive verbs is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great 
degree its force as a tense and is best rendered by a verbal noun: 

Isdem ducibus tsus Numidas mittit, employing the same persons as 
guides he sends the Numidians; Caes.2,7,1. Incénsas perfert navis, he 
reports the firing of the ships (ships on fire); V. 5, 665. 


2. The Perfect Participle with habed has nearly the same force as 
the corresponding English Perfect with have: 

Equitatum coactum habébat, he had collected the cavalry (had the cavalry 
collected) ; Caes. 1, 15, 1. 

3. Perfect Participles are often used as predicate adjectives to denote 
the Result of the action: 

Id parati sunt facere, they are prepared to do this; C. Quinct. 2, 8. 


4. The want of a Perfect Active Participle is sometimes supplied by a 
Temporal Clause, and sometimes by a Perfect Passive Participle in the 
Ablative Absolute : 

Postquam in Trévirds vénit, Rhénum transire constituit, having arrived 
among the Treviri, he decided to cross the Rhine; Caes. 6,9,1. Equitati 
praemissé subsequébatur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. 


5. The want of a Present Passive Participle is generally supplied by 
a Temporal clause: 
Cum 4 Catone laudabar, reprehendi mé 4 céteris facile patiébar, being 


praised by Cato, I cheerfully bore being (to be) censured by the others; 
C. Orator, 18, 41. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE— ORATIO OBLIQUA 


641. Direct and Indirect Discourse. — When a writer or speaker 
expresses thoughts in the original words of the author, he is said 
to use the Direct Discourse, Oratis Récta; but when he expresses 
thoughts, whether his own, or those of another, in any other 
form, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse, Oratiéd Obliqua. 
The Indirect Discourse regularly depends upon*a verb of Saying, 
Thinking, Perceiving, etc. : 

Direct. — Platé in Italiam vénit, Plato came into Italy. 

Indirect with ferunt.— Platdnem ferunt in Italiam vénisse, they say that 
Plato came into Italy. 

Direct. — Utilis est scientia, knowledge is useful. 

Indirect with arbitror.— Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, J think that 
knowledge ts useful. 

1. Words quoted without change belong to the Direct Discourse : 


Direct. — Duumvirds secundum légem faci6, J appoint duumvirs according 
to law. 


Direct with inquit. — Réx ‘‘duumvirds”’ inquit ‘*secundum légem facid,”’ 
the king said, ‘‘I appoint duumvirs according to law.” 


MOODS AND TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
Moods in Principal Clauses 


\ 642. Rule. — The principal clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Infinitive with the 
Subject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive 
when Interrogative or Imperative : 


Dicd classem magnam superatam esse atque dépressam,! I say that a 
large fleet was conquered and sunk. Caesar respondit sé id factirum, 
Caesar replied that he would do it. Cat6d mirari sé aiébat, Cato was wont 
to say that he wondered. Hippias gloriatus est anulum sé sua mani con- 
fécisse,1 Hippias boasted that he had made the ring with his own hands; 
C. Or. 8, 82, 127. 


1 In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) classis magna superata 
est atque dépressa, (2) id faciam, (3) miror, (4) 4nulum me& mant con- 
féci. Observe that the pronominal subjects implied in faciam, miror, and 
cOnfé6ci are expressed with the Infinitive: sé factirum, mirari s6, s6 cdn- 
fécisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be readily supplied. 
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Ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit; quid sibi vellet? cir in suas 
possessiOnés veniret,! to the demands of Caesar he replied briefly: what did 
he (Caesar) wish? why did he come into his possessions? Caes. 1, 44, 7. 
Respondeérunt; ciir sui quicquam esse imperii trans Rhénum_ postula- 
ret, they replied; why did he demand that anything beyond the Rhine 
should be under his sway? Postulavit eadem, né Aeduis bellum inferret, 
obsidés redderet,? he made the same demands, that he should not make war 
upon the Aedui, and that he should return the hostages. Scribit Labiéno 
cum legione veniat,? he writes to Labienus to come (that he should come) 
with his legion; Caes. 5, 46, 4. 


1. The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only 
implied in some preceding verb or expression, especially after the Sub- 
junctive of Purpose: 


Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem imperatdrem sibi simerent; incepta prdo- 
spera futira, Pythia ordered that they should take Miltiades as their 
commander (telling them), that their efforts would be successful; N. 1, 1, 8. 


2. Rhetorical Questions — which are questions only in form, as they are 
used for rhetorical effect in place of declarative sentences—take the Infini- 
tive. Here belong most questions which in the direct form have the verb in 
the first or in the third person: 


Respondit, num memoriam dépdnere posse,’ he replied, could he lay aside 
the recollection ? Caes. 1, 14,8. Docébant 4 Caesare conventira subsidia; quid 
esse levius, etc., they showed that assistance would come from Caesar; what 
was more inconsiderate, etc.? 


8. Deliberative and Potential Questions generally retain the Subjunctive 
from the Direct Discourse : 


In spem vénerat, sé sine pigna rem conficere posse; cir fortiinam pericli- 
tarétur,t he had hoped (had come into the hope) to be able to accomplish the 
work without a battle; why should he try fortune ? Caes. 0. 1, 72, 1. 


4. In the Indirect Discourse, affirmative commands, except after verbs of 
wishing and asking, generally take the Subjunctive without ut, but negative 
commands take the Subjunctive with né; see examples. 


1In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) quid tibi vis? ctir in 
meas possessignés venis? and (2) cir tui quicquam esse imperii cis 
Rhénum postulas? 

2%n Direct Discourse, (1) n6li Aeduis bellum inferre, obsidés redde, and. 
(2) cum legidne véni. 

8 Direct Discourse, (1) num memoriam déponere possum? = memoriam 
dépdnere non possum, (2) quid est levius? = nihil est levius. 

4 Direct Discourse, cur forttinam pericliter? 
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5. After iubed and veto, commands are regularly expressed by the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, but occasionally by the Subjunctive with 
or without ut or né, especially in poetry: 


Navés aedificari iubet, he orders vessels to be built. Castra muniri vetuit, 
he forbade the camp to be fortified. Iubéto ut certet Amyntas, bid Amyntas 
be my rival; V. B.5, 15. 


Moods in Subordinate Clauses 


643. Rule. — The subordinate clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Subjunctive : 


Dicd classem magnam quae ad Italiam raperétur, superatam esse,} 
I say that a large fleet, which was hurrying toward Italy, was conquered ; 
©. Man. 8,21. Caesar respondit, sé id quod in Nerviis fécisset, facturum,? 
Caesar replied that he would do that which he had done in the case of the 
Nervii. Hippias gloriatus est anulum quem habeéret sé sua manwt con- 
fécisse,’ Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the ring - 
which he wore. 


1. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns, or by relative adverbs 
—as ubi, unde, quaré, etc. — sometimes have the force of independent — 
clauses, and accordingly take the Infinitive with subject Accusative : 


Ad eum défertur, esse civem ROmanum qui quererétur, quem (= et eum) 
adservatum esse, 7t was reported to him that there was a Roman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard ; C. Ver. 5, 62, 160. 
Démonstrabitur, né si itidicis quidem illa damnata esset potuisse hunce ipsum 
dé illa supplicium simere; quaré esse indignum, it will be shown that not 
even tf she had been condemned by a court of justice would he have been able 
to inflict punishment upon her; that therefore tt was a disgraceful act. 


)\ )'2. Clauses introduced by certain conjunctions, as ut, quam, quam- 
V ; é ae : , 
quam, quia, and cum, sometimes take the Infinitive with subject 
Accusative, especially in Livy and Tacitus: / ; 


Num putatis, dixisse eum minacius quam facttirum fuisse, do you think 
that he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? ©. Ph. 5,8, 21. 
Dicit sé moenibus inclisds tenére eds, quia per agrds vagari, he says that he 
keeps them shut wp within the walls, because they would wander through the 
jields. Cum interim légem tantam vim habére, when in the mean time the 
law has such force ; L. 4, 51, 4. 


1 Direct, classis magna quae ad Italiam rapiébatur superata est. : 
2 Direct, faciam id quod in Nerviis féci. 
8 Direct, Anulum quem habed meS mant conféci. 
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3. Parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse, without strictly forming a part of it, take the Indicative: 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellatur Bacénis, they report that there is a 
Jorest which is called Bacenis; Caes. 6, 10,5. Condrisds, qui Germani ap- 
pellantur, arbitrari ad XL milia, that they estimated the Condrusi, who are 
called Germans, at forty thousand. 


4. Sometimes clauses which are not parenthetical, especially relative 
and temporal clauses, take the Indicative to emphasize the fact stated : 
Certior factus est ex ea parte vici, quam Gallis concesserat, omnés disces- 


sisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of. the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls ; Caes. 3, 2. 


644. Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform to 
the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive; but notice the following special points: 


1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative: ; 

Caesar respondit, si obsidés sibi dentur, sésé cum iis pacem esse factirum, 
Caesar replied that if hostages should be given to him, he would make peace 
with them; Caes.1, 14,6. Exitus fuit dratidnis, neque Ollds vacdre agrés, qui 
dari possint, the close of the speech was that there were not any lands unoc- 
cupied which could be given. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Cum trigeminis agunt régés, ut pro sua patria dimicent; ib imperium 
fore, unde victoria fuerit, the kings arrange with the triplet-brothers that 


they shall fight for their country ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side 
which shall win the victory (whence the victory shall have been); L. 1, 24, 2. 


PRONOUNS AND PERSONS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


645. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed 
to pronouns of the third person, and the first and second persons 
of verbs are generally changed to the third person: 


Hippias gloriatus est, pallium qué amictus esset, sé sua mani! confécisse, 
Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the cloak which he wore 


——y 


1 Direct, ego mea mani. Ego becomes 86, and mea becomes sua, 
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(in which he was clad). Respondit si obsidés ab iis sibi! dentur, sésé cum 
iis pacem esse factiirum, he replied that if hostages should be given to him by 
them, he would make peace with them. 


1. Thus (1) ego is changed to sui, sibi, etc., or to ipse; meus and 
noster to suus; (2) ti to is or ille, sometimes to sui, etc., tuus and 
vester to suus, or to the Genitive of is; and (3) hic and iste generally to 
ille, but hic is sometimes retained. But the pronoun of the first person 
may of course be used in reference to the reporter or author, and the pro- 
noun of the second person in reference to the person addressed : 


Miror té ad mé nihil scribere, J wonder that you do not write anything to 
me; ©. Att. 8, 12, B. 1. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


646. Conditional sentences of the First and of the Second 
Form in the Indirect Discourse take the Subjunctive in the 
Condition and the Infinitive in the Conclusion: 


Respondit si quid Caesar sé velit, illum ad sé venire oportére,? he replied 
that if Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to come to him; Caes. 1, 84, 2. 
Id si fieret, intellegébat magn6 cum periculé futtirum,? he understood that if 
this should be done, tt would be attended with great danger ; Caes. 1, 10, 2. 


1. The Future Infinitive is the regular construction in the Conclusion of 
the second form, as in the last example. 

2. The Conclusion takes the Subjunctive when it is Imperative or Inter- 
rogative, and when it is brought into such connection as to require that 
mood, as when it is the purpose or result of some other action: 

Scribit Labiénd, si rei piblicae commodé facere posset, cum legidne 
veniat, he wrote to Labienus to come with his legion, if he could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of the republic; Caes. 5, 46,4. Caesar suas cdpias 
prodixit, ut si vellet Ariovistus proelid contendere, ei potestas non deesset, 
Caesar led out his forces in order that, if Ariovistus wished to fight, he might 
have the opportunity ; Caes. 1, 48, 8. 


647. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form in the Indirect 
Discourse depending on a verb of Saying, Thinking, etc., retain 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive unchanged in the Con- 
dition, regardless of the Tense of the Principal verb, but in the 


1 Direct, a vGbis mihi... ego vdbiscum. Vé6bis becomes iis, vobiscum 
becomes Cum iis, mihi becomes sibi, and ego, sésé. 

2 Direct, si quid Caesar m6 vult illum ad m6 venire oportet. 

8 Direct, id si fiat or fiet, magnd cum periculd sit or erit. 


in sow 
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Conclusion they take the Periphrastic Infinitive, the Present in 
trum esse when the condition belongs to present time, and the 
Perfect in trum fuisse when it belongs to past time: 


Respondit, si quid ipsi 4 Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum ventiirum fuisse, 
he replied that, if he needed anything from Caesar, he would have come 
to him; Caes, 1, 34,2. Clamitabat, neque aliter Carnités cdnsilium fuisse 
capttros, neque Eburonés, si ille adesset, ad castra ventiirds esse, he cried 
out that otherwise the Carnutes would not have conceived the purpose, nor 
would the Eburones be coming to our camp ; Caes. 5, 29, 2. 


1. The conclusion of this form of the conditional sentence in the In- 
direct Discourse corresponds to the Periphrastic Indicative in the Direct 
Discourse. Thus, in the first example, the conclusion in the Direct Dis- 
course would be ad té ventiirus ful. Hence we have here the simple 
change from the Periphrastic Indicative to the Periphrastic Infinitive. For 
the close relationship in meaning between the Periphrastic Indicative and 
the regular Subjunctive, see 582, 1. 

2. In the conclusion of conditional sentences of the third form the circum- 
locution, futirum esse ut or fore ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for 
present time, and futtirum fuisse ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for past 
time, is used in the passive voice and sometimes in the active: 


Nisi ntintii essent allati, existimabant futirum fuisse ut oppidum amitte- 
rétur, they thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not 
been brought ; cf. Caes. C. 3, 101, 8. 


38. Remember that in the conclusion of conditional sentences of the 
third form, certain special verbs (583) generally take the ordinary forms 
of the historical tenses of the Indicative. In the Indirect Discourse the 
Perfect Infinitive of course takes the place of this Indicative, and in: 
deponent and passive verbs it sometimes occurs where we expect the 
circumlocution : 

Platdnem existim6, si voluisset, gravissimé potuisse dicere, J think that 
Plato could have spoken most forcibly, if he had wished; ©. Off.1,1,4. Re- 
spondit, si populus Romanus alicitius initiriae sibi conscius fuisset, ndn fuisse 
difficile cavére, he replied that if the Roman people had been conscious of any 
wrong doing, it would not have been dificult for them to be on their guard. 
Némo6 mihi persuadébit, multés virds tanta esse conatds, nisi cernerent, etc., 
no one will persuade me that many men would have attempted so great 
things, unless they perceived, etc.; C. Sen. 28, 82. 


648. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form depending on 
verbs which require the Subjunctive admit the following con- 
structions : 
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I. If the condition relates to present time, the entire sentence remains 
unchanged : 

Honestum tale est, ut vel si igndrarent id hominés, sua tamen pulchritudine 
esset laudabile, honor is such that, even if men were ignorant of tt, tt would 
still be praiseworthy because of its own beauty; cf. C. Fin. 2, 15, 49. 


Il. If the condition relates to past time, the condition remains un- 
changed, but the conclusion, though unchanged in the passive, takes one 
of the following forms in the active: 


1. If it is an indirect question, the Perfect or Pluperfect of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is used, the tense being determined by the 
general law for the sequence of tenses: 

Dic quidnam factirus fueris si cénsor fuissés, say what you would have 
done, if you had been censor ; L. 9, 33. 

2. If it is not an indirect question, the Perfect Subjunctive of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is generally used: 

Quis dubitat, quin, si Saguntinis tulissémus opem, totum in Hispaniam 
aversiri bellum fuerimus, who doubts that if we had carried aid to the 
Saguntines, we should have transferred the entire war to Spain? L. 31, 7. 

3. But verbs denoting Ability, Duty, etc., possum, oportet, etc., 
generally take the Perfect Subjunctive of the regular conjugation: 

Haud dubium fuit, quin, nisi ea mora intervénisset, castra capi potuerint, 


there was no doubt that the camp could have been taken, if that delay had not 
occurred ; Li. 24, 42. 


INDIRECT CLAUSES 


649. Indirect Discourse in its widest application includes, not 
only reported speeches, but all indirect clauses. 


I. Subordinate Clauses containing statements made on the 
authority of any other person than that of the speaker, or on 
the authority of the speaker at any other time than that when 
the statements are reported, regularly take the Subjunctive: 

Laudat Africanum quod fuerit abstinéns,! he praised Africanus because 
he was temperate; C. Off. 2, 22,76. Hospitem inclamavit quod mihi fidem 
habére noluisset, he rebuked the stranger because he had been unwilling to put 
confidence in me. Privatim petere coepérunt, quoniam civitati consulere non 


1Quod , , , abstinéns, on the ground that, etc., the reason in the mind of 
the eulogist, not of the historian. 
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possent,! they began to present their personal petitions, since they could not 
act for the state. Libros quos frater suus reliquisset,? mihi donavit, he gave 
me the books which his brother had left; ©. Att. 2, 1, 12. 


II. Indirect Questions are subordinate interrogative clauses and 
accordingly take the Subjunctive: 


Epaminondas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus,? Hpaminondas inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; cf. C. Fin. 2, 30,97. Qudalis sit animus, animus nescit, 
what the nature of the soul may be, the soul knows not. Quaeritur, cir doctis- 
simi hominés dissentiant, the question is asked why the most learned men 
disagree. Miror cir mé acctisés, I wonder why you accuse me. Ut té 
oblectés scire cupid, I wish to know how you amuse yourself. 


1. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question; 


Cupis scire ubi sis hiematirus, J desire to know where you are going to 
spend the winter. 


2. In indirect questions ne and num are used without any perceptible 
difference of meaning: 


Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
C. Fin. 2, 30,97. Num quid vellem, rogavit, he asked whether I wished any- 
thing ; ©. Att. 6, 8, 6. 


3. SI is sometimes best rendered, to see whether, to see if, to try if, etc. 
In this sense it generally takes the Subjunctive, but it also occurs with the 
Indicative, especially in the poets: 

Té adeunt, si quid vis, they come to you to see if you wish anything ; 
©. Fam. 3,9,2. Inspice, si possum donata repdnere laetus, see whether I can 
cheerfully return your gifts. 


4. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted as the direct object 
of the principal verb: 


Quis tuum patrem, quis esset, audivit, who ever heard who your father 
was (heard of your father who he was) ? ©. Deiot. 11,30. Ndsti Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, you know how slow Marcellus is. Non mé pernosti, qualis 
sim, you do not know what sort of a person Iam; T. And. 503. 


1 Quoniam . . . non possent, since they could not, as they thought. 

2QuGés... reliquisset, which he said his brother had left. 

3 Here no question is directly asked; we are simply told that Epaminondas 
asked a question, but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
clipeus, is my shield safe? 
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5. A Personal Passive construction, corresponding to this form of the 
active, is sometimes used, although indirect questions are in general either 
the objects of active verbs or the subjects of impersonal passive verbs: 


Perspiciuntur quam sint levés,! i¢ is seen (they are seen) how inconstant 
they are; C. Am. 17, 68. 


6. Often in early Latin, as in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the 
poets and in late writers, the Indicative is used in indirect questions, or at 
least in questions which would take the indirect form in the best prose: 


Loquere ti, quid puerd factumst, tell what has been done with the boy 5 
Pl. Truc. 787. Quin ti dic, quid est quod mé velis, nay, tell what it is, that 
you wish of me; T. And. 45. 


650. Indirect Double Questions are generally introduced by 
the same interrogative particles as those which are direct (380). 


1. They generally take in the first member utrum, or ne, and in the 
second an, sometimes anne, in the sense of or, and necne, or an nén in 
the sense of or not: 

Difficile dictii est, utrum timuerint, an diléxerint, it is difficult to say 
whether they feared or loved. Quaeritur, sintne di necne sint, the question is 
asked whether or not there are gods; CO. N. D. 1, 22, 61. 


2. But they often omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an, or ne in the sense of or, and necne, or an n6dn, in the 
sense of or not: 


Vivat an mortuus sit, quis ctirat, who cares whether he is living or dead ? 
C. Ph. 13, 16, 38. Filius nepdsne fuerit parum liquet, whether he was the son or 
the grandson is not at all clear. Sapientia beats efficiat necne, quaestid est, 
whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. 


3. Other forms of indirect double questions, as those with ne... ne, an 
... an, etc., and those without any interrogative particles, are rare or poetic : 


Qui teneant, hominésne feraene, quaerere cdnstituit, he determined to as- 
certain who inhabit them, whether men or beasts; V.1, 308. Velit, ndlit, scire 
difficile est, 7¢ ts difficult to find out whether he wishes it or does not wish it. 


4. An, in the sense of whether not, implying an afiirmative, is used after 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty: dubit6 an, nescid an, haud sci6 
an, I doubt whether not, I know not whether not =I am inclined to think; 
dubium est an, incertum est an, it is uncertain whether not = it ts probable : 


1 Observe that the passive construction corresponds to the active perspici- 
unt, eds quam sint levés, they perceive them, how inconstant they are, a form 
entirely analogous to nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit, given above. 
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Dubitd an Thrasybilum primum omnium ponam, J doubt whether I should 
not place Thrasybulus first of all (i.e. I am inclined to think I should). 
Haud scid an omnium praestantissimus, I am inclined to think the most dis- 
tinguished of all; C. N. D. 2, 4, 11. 


651. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished 


1. From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent expressed or understood, and are never, 
as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect questions are 
generally so used: 


Relative. — Ego quod sentio loquar, J shall say what (that which) J think. 
Interrogative. — Dicam quid intellegam, J shall state what I understand. 


2. From clauses introduced by nesci6 quis = quidam, some one, 
nescid qué modo = quédam modé6, in some way, mirum quantum, 
wonderfully much, wonderfully, etc. These take the Indicative: 


Hic nescid quis loquitur, here some one (1 know not who) speaks. Id 
- mirum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i.e. it won- 
derfully profited). Miré quam délectat, how wonderfully it delights. 


652. Clauses closely dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive are virtually Indirect clauses, and as such they gen- 
erally take the Subjunctive : 


Quam bellum fuit confitéri nescire quod nescirés, what a fine thing it was 
to admit not to know what you did not know; ©. N.D.1, 80,84. Recordatidne 
nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beaté vixisse videar quia cum Scipidne vixerim, 
I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to have lived happily 
because I have lived with Scipio. Vereor né, dum minuere velim laborem, 
augeam, I fear that while I wish to diminish the labor, I shall increase it ; 
C. Leg. 1, 4,12. Cum timidius ageret quam consuesset, since he acted more 
timidly than had been his custom ; Caes. C. 1, 19. 3. 


1. In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, the 
Subjunctive is used, when the dependent clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given, but the Indicative is 
used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and when they give 
special prominence to the fact stated, and often when they are introduced 
by dum, especially in the poets and historians: 


Milités misit, ut eds qui figerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue 
those who had jled (i.e. the fugitives); Caes. 5,10, 1. Tanta vis probitatis est, 
ut eam vel in eis qués numquam vidimus, diligiamus, so great is the power of 
integrity that we love it even in those whom we have never seen. Petam 4 
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vobis ut mé, dum dé his disput6 itidiciis, audiatis, Z shall ask of you that you 
hear me while I discuss these decisions ; C. Clu. 82, 89. 


653. The directions already given for converting the Direct Discourse, 
Oratid Récta, into the Indirect, Orati6 Obliqua, are further illustrated 
in the following passages from Caesar: 


Direct Discourse. 


Transii Rhénum non mea sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessitus 4 Gallis ; 


non sine magna spé magnisque prae- 


miis domum propinquésque reliqui ; 
sédés habeo in Gallia ab ipsis con- 
cessis, obsidés ipsdrum voluntate 
datds ; stipendium capiso itre belli, 
quod victorés victis impOnere con- 
suérunt. Non ego Gallis sed Galli 
mihi bellum intulérunt. 

Ego prius in Galliam véni quam 
populus Romanus. Numquam ante 
hdc tempus exercitus populi Romani 
Galliae prdvinciae finés égressus 
est. Quid tibi vis? Cur in meas 
possessidnés venis ? 


E6 mihi minus dubitatisnis datur 
quod eas rés quas vG6s, légati Hel- 
vétil, commemorastis memoria 
teneo, atque ed gravius ferd qué 
minus meritd populi Romani acci- 
dérunt. 

Quod si veteris contuméliae obli- 
visci vol6, num etiam recentium 
initiriarum, quod mé invitd iter per 
provinciam per vim temptastis, quod 
Aédués, quod Allobrogas vexastis, 
memoriam dépdnere possum ? 

Cum haec ita sint, tamen si ob- 
sidés 4 v6bis mihi dabuntur uti ea 
quae pollicémini factiirds intelle- 
gam, vobiscum pacem faciam. 


Indirect Discourse. 
Ariovistus respondit : 

Transisse Rhénum noédn sua 
sponte sed rogatum et arcessitum 
& Gallis; non sine magna spé mag- 
nisque praemiis domum_propin- 
quosque reliquisse; sédés habére 
in Gallia ab ipsis concessas, obsidés 
ips6rum voluntate datés ; stipendium 
capere itire belli quod victérés victis 
impOnere consuérint. Non sésé 
Gallis sed Gallds sibi bellum intu- 
lisse. Sé6 prius in Galliam vénisse 
quam populum Romanum. Num- 
quam ante hdc tempus exercitum 
populi Romani Galliae prdvinciae 
finés 6gressum. Quid sibi vellet ? 
Cir in suas possessidnés veniret ? 
Caes. B. G. 1, 44. 

Caesar ita respondit : 

EO sibi minus dubitatisnis dari 
quod eas rés quas légati Helvétii 
commemorassent memoria tenéret 
atque ed gravius ferre qué minus 
merit6 populi Romani accidissent. 

Quod si veteris contuméliae obli- 
visci vellet, num etiam recentium 
initriarum, quod e6 invitd iter per 
provinciam per vim temptassent, 
quod <Aeduds, quod Allobrogas 
vexassent, memoriam dépdnere 
posse ? 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsidés 
ab iis sibi dentur, uti ea quae 
polliceantur factirds intellegat, 


8és6 cum iis pacem esse factiirum ; 
Caes. 1, 14. 
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654. Rule.— Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs: 


Sapientés semper féliciter vivunt, the wise always live happily. Rés 
haud sané difficilis, a thing not so very difficult. 


Nore 1.— For Adverbs with nouns used adjectively, see 495, 3; for 
Adverbs in place of adjectives, see 497, 4; for Adverbs with participles 
used substantively, see 636, 2. 

Nore 2. —Sic and ita mean so, thus. Ita has also a limiting sense, as in 
ita...sI, so... if, only...if. Adeo means fo such a degree or result ; 
tam, tantopere, so much. Tam is used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, 
and tantopere with verbs. 


655. The common negative particles are nén, né, haud. 

1. NGn is the usual negative; né is used with the Optative and Volitive 
Subjunctive and with the Imperative, and haud, in haud sci6 an and with 
adjectives and adverbs: haud mirabile, not wonderful; haud aliter, not 
otherwise. WNé non after vidé is often best rendered whether. 


656. Two negatives are generally equivalent to an affirmative, as in 
English : 

Aperté adtilantem ném6 non videt, every one recognizes the open flatterer. 
Nec hoc ille non vidit, he saw this (nor did he not see this). 


1. NGn before a general negative gives it the force of an: indefinite 
affirmative, but after such negative the force of a general affirmative: 
non némod, some one non nihil, something non numquam, sometimes 
némo6 non, every one nihil non, everything numquam non, always 

2. After a general negative, né... quidem gives emphasis to the nega- 
tion, and neque... neque, néve... néve, and the like, repeat the negation 
distributively : 

Numquam Scipidnem né minima quidem ré offendi, never have I displeased 
Scipio even in the smallest thing ; ©. Am. 27, 108. Ném6 umquam neque poeta 
neque Srator, qui quemquam melidrem quam sé arbitrarétur, no one was ever 
either a poet or an orator who thought any one better than himself; ©. Att. 
14, 20, %. 

8. N6n modo (or s6lum) nG6n, sed né. . . quidem means not only not, 
but not even, and ndn modo (sélum), sed né... quidem, has the same 
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meaning when the verb standing in the second clause belongs also to the 
first : 


Ego nén modo tibi non irascor, sed né reprehend6d quidem factum tuum, 
I not only am not angry with you, but I do not even censure your act. 
Adsentatid ndn modo amico, sed né liberd quidem digna est, flattery is not 
only not worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man; C. Am. 24, 89. 


4. Neque or nec is generally used instead of et non: 


Neque mé quisquam cégn6vit, and no one recognized me. 


5. Instead of et with a negative pronoun or adverb, neque or nec with 
the corresponding affirmative is generally used: for et ntllus, neque Ullus ; 
for et ném6, neque quisquam ; for et numquam, neque umquam : 

Nec amétur ab 0116, and may he be loved by no one. 


Norr. — For the use of Prepositions, see 420, 490. 


USE OF COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 


657. Copulative Conjunctions (815) meaning and, also, and not, unite 
similar constructions: 


Castor et Pollix, Castor and Pollux. Etiam atque etiam, again and again. 
Sendtus populusque, the senate and people. WVéni Athénas neque mé quis- 
quam agnovit, I went to Athens, and no one recognized me; O. Tuse. 5, 36, 104. 


1. Et simply connects; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque 
and ac generally give prominence to what follows. Neque and nec have 
the force of et non. Et and etiam sometimes mean even. 


Norn. — Atque and ac generally mean as, than, after adjectives and 
adverbs of likeness and unlikeness: talis ac, such as; aequé ac, equally as; 
aliter atque, otherwise than. See also 508, 5. 


2. Que is an enclitic, and ac is used only before consonants. 

3. Etiam, quoque, ade6, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, 
atque, ac, and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque fol- 
lows the word which it connects: is quoque, he also. Etiam, also, further, 
even, often adds a new circumstance. 

4. Copulatives are sometimes used as correlatives: et... et, que... 
que, et... que, que...et, que... atque, neque (nec) ... neque (nec), 
neither ...nor; neque (nec)... et (que), not... but (and); et... neque 
(nec), and not: 


Et. praeterita meminit et praesentibus potitur, he both remembers the past 
and possesses the present; O. Fin. 1,19, 62. Mendacium neque dicébat neque 
pati poterat, he neither uttered a falsehood, nor was he able to endure one. 
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Note 1.—Modo... modo, cum... tum,tum... tum, now... now, 
not only... but also, have the force of copulative correlatives. N6n modo 
(solum or tantum)...sed (vérum) etiam, sometimes have the same 


meaning; see 656, 3. 

Norr 2. — A series may begin with primum or prim6, may be continued 
by deinde followed by tum, posted, praetere4, or some similar word, and 
may close with dénique or postrém6.1 Deinde may be repeated several 
times between primum and dénique or postrém6.? ; 


5. Between two words the copulative is generally expressed, though 
it is omitted between the names of consuls: L. Domitid, Ap. Claudié 
consulibus, in the consulship of Lucius Donitius and Appius Claudius. 

6. Asyndeton. — Between several words the copulative is in general either - 
repeated or omitted altogether. A union of codrdinate words without the 
connective is called Asyndeton: 

Stultitia et temeritas et inilstitia, folly, rashness, and injustice ; cf. C. Fin. 
8, 11,39. Cernimus, audimus, gustamus, olfacimus, tangimus, we see, hear, 
taste, smell, and touch ; ©. Div. 2, 8, 9. 

Norr.— Que may be used with the last member of a series even when 
the conjunction is omitted between the other words: aegritiidinés, irae 
libidinésque, griefs, hatreds, and passions. 


658. Disjunctive Conjunctions (315, 2) meaning or, ether .. . or, offer 
a choice between two objects: 

Tibi ego, aut ti mihi servus es, Jam servant to you or you to me; Pl. Bac. 162. 
Sive retractabis sive properabis, whether you shall be reluctant or in haste. 

1. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and is used when one alter- 
native excludes the other: aut vérum aut falsum, either true or false. 

2. Vel, or vel potius, or rather, and vel etiam, or even, are used to 
correct or strengthen a statement: 

Post obitum vel potius excessum Rdmuli, after the death or rather de- 
parture of Romulus; C. R. P. 2, 12, 52. 


659. Adversative Conjunctions (315, 3) denote Opposition or Contrast : 

Cupid mé esse clémentem, sed mé inertiae condemn6, J wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction; ©. C.1,2,4. Quod autem laudabile est, 
honestum est, but what is laudable is honorable. 

1. Sed and vérum generally mark a direct opposition ; autem and véro 
only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqui often introduces an 
objection ; céterum means but still, as to the rest; tamen, yet. 


1 For examples, see C. Fam. 15, 14; Div. 2, 56. 
2. Iny. 2, 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, postr6m6 the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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2. Autem and vér6é are postpositive, i.e. they are placed after one or — | 


more words in their clauses. 


660. Illative Conjunctions (315, 4) denote Inference: 
Nihil obstat; ergd omnia prosperé, igitur beaté, there is no opposition, 
therefore all things are moving prosperously, therefore happily ; C.Tuse. 5, 18, 58. 


1. Igitur is generally postpositive: hic igitur, this one therefore. 


661. Causal Conjunctions (815, 5) denote Cause: 

Ném6 enim maeret sud incommods, for no one mourns over his own mis- 
fortune ; CO. Tuse. 1, 18, 30. 

1. Enim is postpositive; etenim and namque are stronger than enim 
and nam. \ 


Nore. — The use of Subordinate Conjunctions has been illustrated in the 
discussion of Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 


RULES OF SYNTAX 


662. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of 
Syntax are here introduced in a body. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE—RULES OF AGREEMENT 


1. The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative (387). 

2. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Per- 
son (388). 

3. A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predicate of another 
noun denoting the same person or thing agrees with it in Case 
(393). 

4. Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predicate, agree with 
their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case (394). 

5. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Person (396). 


VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 


6. The name of the person or thing addressed is put in the’ 
Vocative (402). 


7. The Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(404). : 
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8. Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regarding, Showing, and 
the like, admit Two Accusatives of the Same Person or Thing (410). 

9. Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teaching, and Conceal- 
ing admit two Accusatives, — one of the Person and one of the 
Thing (411). 

10. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (414). 

11. Subject of Infinitive. —The Infinitive sometimes takes an 
Accusative as its subject (415). 

12. Accusative of Specification.— In poetry, rarely in prose, a 
verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to Define its Appli- 
cation (416). 

13. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (417). 

14. The Place towards which the motion is directed as its End 
or Limit is generally denoted by the Accusative with ad or in, but 
in the names of Towns by the Accusative alone (418). 

15. The Accusative may take a Preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (420). 

16. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (421). 


DATIVE 


17. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. It may 
be used either alone or in connection with the Direct Object (424). 

18. Two Datives — the Object To Which and the Object or End 
For Which —are used with a few verbs, either alone or in con- 
nection with the Direct Object (433). 

19. Many adjectives take the Dative as the Indirect Object of 
the quality denoted by them (434). 

20. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs” 
derived from primitives which take the Dative (436). 


GENITIVE 


91. A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate of another noun 
denoting a different person or thing is put in the Genitive (439). 


° 
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22. Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive to complete 
their meaning (450). 

23. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — memini, remini- 
scor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objective Genitive when 
used of Persons, but either the Genitive or the Accusative when 
used of Things (454). 

24. Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and Verbs of Accusing, 
Conyicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, Charge, etc. (456). 

25. Misereor and miserésco take the Objective Genitive; mise- 
ret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Object which produces the feeling 
(457). 

ABLATIVE 
I. Ablative Proper 


26. The Ablative of Separation is generally used with a prepo- 
sition —a, ab, dé, or ex— when it represents a person or is used 
with a verb compounded with ab, dé, dis, sé, or ex (461). 

27. The Ablative of Separation is generally used without a - 
preposition when it is the name of a town, or is used after a verb 
meaning fo relieve, free, deprive, need, or be without (462). 

28. The Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, and 
Material, generally takes a preposition, — 4, ab, dé, é, or ex (467). 

29. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative 
(471). 

II. Instrumental Ablative 

30. The Ablative of Association is used (473): 


(1) To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict sense. 
It then takes the preposition cum. 

(2) To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified 
by an adjective or by a Genitive. 

(3) To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance. It then 
takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjective or by 
a Genitive. 


31. The Ablative of Cause, designating the Cause, Ground, or 
Reason for an action, is used without a preposition (475). 
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32. The Instrument and Means of an action are denoted by 
the Ablative without a preposition (476). 

33. Means. — Special Uses.—(1) The Ablative of Means is 
used with Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their com- 
pounds (477). 

(2) The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abounding 
and Filling, and with adjectives of Fullness: abundé, redundé, 
adfluo, etc.; compled, expled, imple6, onero, etc. ; onustus, refertus, 
plénus, etc. 

(8) The Ablative of Means is used with opus and tsus, often 
in connection with the Dative of the person. 


34. Price and Value are denoted by the Ablative, if expressed 
definitely or by means of Nouns, but by the Genitive or Ablative, 
if expressed indefinitely by means of Adjectives (478). 

35. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative. It 
is used (479) : 

(1) With Comparatives and Superlatives. 

(2) With verbs and other words implying Comparison. 

(8) To denote Intervals of Time or Space. 


36. Ablative of Specification. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may 
take an Ablative to define its application (480). 


III. Locative and Locative Ablative 


37. The Place In Which anything is done is denoted generally 
by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in, but in names of 
Towns by the Locative (483). 

38. The Time At or In Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative without a preposition (486). 

39. Ablative Absolute. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, 
or another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the predi- 
cate an Attendant Circumstance (489). 

40. The Ablative may take a preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (490). 


USE OF THE INDICATIVE 
41. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (523). 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


42. Principal Tenses depend on Principal Tenses, and Histor- 
ical on Historical (548). 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 


43. The Potential Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. The negative is 
non (552). 

44, The Optative Subjunctive is used to express pure Desire 
without any idea of authority, as in prayers and wishes. The 
negative is né (558). 

45. The Volitive Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Willed. The negative is né. This Subjunc- 
tive covers a wide range of feeling and comprises the following 
varieties (559): 

(1) The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense. 

(2) The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person, and generally best rendered by let; but see 560. 

(8) The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions. 

(4) The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or 
Doubting Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in 
regard to the proper course to be pursued, and that he desires 
to be directed. 


IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


46. In commands the Subjunctive and Imperative supplement 
each other, the Imperative being used in the second person and 
the Subjunctive in the third (560). 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


47. Substantive Clauses. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or 
né, may be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose. 


Thus (564): 
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(1) In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs. 

(2) In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates. 

(8) In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns. 


48. Final Clauses. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, né, 
quo, quo minus, qudminus, to denote the Purpose of the action 
(568). 

49. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subordinate clauses, 
whatever the connective, to represent the action as Possible or 
Conditional, rather than real (569). 

50. Consecutive Clauses.— The Potential Subjunctive is used 
with ut, or ut non, to denote the Result of the action (570). 

51. Substantive Clauses.— The Potential Subjunctive is often 
used with ut and ut non in Substantive Clauses as follows (671): 

(1) In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it happens, it follows, etc.,——accidit, accédit, Evenit, fit, efficitur, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. 

(2) In Subject clauses with Predicate nouns and adjectives. 

(3) In Object clauses depending upon faci, efficid, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces. 

(4) In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns. 


CONDITIONAL, CONCESSIVE, AND CAUSAL CLAUSES 


52. The Indicative in Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, 
sin, assumes the supposed case as Real (574). 

53. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Conditional Sen- 
tences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as Possible 
(576). 

54. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Conditional 
Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as 
Contrary to Fact (579). 

55. Conditional Clauses of Comparison, introduced by ac si, ut 
si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, velut si, as if, than 
if, take the Subjunctive (584). 

56. Etsi and etiam si, when they mean although, introduce 
Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but when they mean 
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even if, they introduce Conditional clauses, and accordingly take 
the same construction as si (585). 

57. (1) Clauses introduced by quamquam and tametsi contain 
admitted facts, and accordingly take the Indicative (586). 

(2) Clauses introduced by licet, quam-vis, ut, or né, are Con- 
cessive, and accordingly take the Concessive cube see 
599, 3. 

58. The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, modo, modo ut, 
and dummodo, meaning if only, provided, in conditional clauses of 
desire (587). 

59. Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, generally 
take (588): 

(1) The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one’s own 
authority. 

(2) The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another’s authority. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES AND QUIN CLAUSES 


60. Clauses introduced by the Relative qui, or by Relative 
Adverbs, ubi, unde, quo, etc., take (589): 


(1) The Indicative, when they simply state or assume face 


without any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or 


Cause. 

(2) The Subjunctive in all other cases. 

61. (1) Quin in direct questions and commands takes the 
ordinary construction of independent sentences (594). 

(2) Quin in Subordinate Clauses takes the Subjunctive. 


CUM CLAUSES, TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


62. In writers of the best period, Causal and Concessive 
Clauses with cum take the Subjunctive (598). 

63. Temporal Clauses introduced by cum, meaning when, while, 
after, take (600) : 

(1) The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses. 

(2) The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 
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64. Temporal Clauses introduced by the particles postquam, 
postea quam, afier, pridié quam, postridié quam, on the day before, 
on the day after; ubi, ut, simul, simul atque, when, as, as soon as, 
state facts, and accordingly take the Indicative, generally the Per- 
fect, or the Historical Present (602). 

65. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, meaning 
as long as, take the Indicative (603). 

Il. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, meaning 
until, take: 

(1) The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an Actual Fact. 

(2) The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived. 

66. (1) In Temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam the 
Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative when the action is 
viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action 
is viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived (605). 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive. 


INFINITIVE AND SUPINE 


67. Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive to complete 
or qualify their meaning (607). 

68. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
Purpose (633). 

69. The Supine in w is generally used as an Ablative, some- 
times perhaps as a Dative (635). 


MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
70. Principal Clauses. — The Principal clauses of the Direct 
Discourse on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive with the Sub- 
ject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive when 


Interrogative or Imperative (642). 
71. Subordinate Clauses. — The Subordinate clauses of the Di- 
rect discourse on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive (648). 


ADVERBS 
72. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs (654). 
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ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND CLAUSES 


663. The Latin allows great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facili- 
ties both for securing proper emphasis and for imparting to its 
periods that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin 
classics. But with all this freedom and variety, there are certain 
general laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE 
General Rules 


664. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place: 

Sol oriéns et occidéns diem noctemque conficit, the sun by tts rising and 


setting makes day and night. Scipid Africanus Carthaginem Numantiamque 
délévit, Scipio Africanus destroyed Carthage and Numantia; C. C. 4, 10, 21, 


1. The Modifiers of the Subject either follow it or are grouped around 
it. Substantive modifiers generally follow it, while Adjective modifiers 
may stand either before or after it; see 671, 1-5: 

Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. Vérae amicitiae sempiternae 
sunt, true friendships are enduring. Hominés industrii in Asia negdtiantur, 
active men are engaged in business in Asia. 


2. In the arrangement of the modifiers of the Predicate the place 
directly before the verb is generally occupied by the Direct object, or by 
an Adverb which directly qualifies the action: 

Fortiter bellum gesserat, he had waged war valiantly ; ©. Flac. 39,98. Rem 


publicam félicissimé gessérunt, they administered the republic most success- 
fully ; Caes. C. 7, 7. 


3. In the arrangement of Objects the Indirect object generally stands 
before the Direct: 

Daréus Scythis bellum inferre décrévit, Darius decided to make war upon 
the Scythians. 

4. Expressions of Place, Time, or Means generally stand before the 
other modifiers of the verb, often even before the subject: 


Athéniénsés locd iddned castra fécérunt, the Athenians pitched their camp 
_ ina suitable place. Proximo dié Caesar 6 castris utrisque cdpids suds édixit, 
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the next day Caesar led out his forces from both his camps; Caes. 1, 50. 
Marius commeatii navés onerat, Marius loads his vessels with supplies. 


665. Emphasis and the relative importance of different parts 
of the sentence often cause a departure from the Grammatical 
arrangement just described. Thus, 

1, Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the beginning of the sentence: 

Catdnem quis nostrdrum 6ratdrum legit, who among oun orators reads 
Cato? C.Brut.17,65. Numitdri Remus déditur, Remus is delivered to Numitor. 

2. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the end of the sentence: 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Démosthenés, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
Us; of. C. Or. 29, 104. 

3. In any phrase within a sentence the emphatic word stands first: 

Mihi ini conservatae rei publicae gratulatidnem décrévistis, to me alone 
you have decreed a thanksgiving for having preserved the republic ; C. C.4, 10, 20. 

4, Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its limiting Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by sepa- 
ration: 

Obitirgatidnés ndn numquam incidunt necessariae, sometimes necessary 
reproofs occur ; ©. Off. 1, 88, 186. 

Nore. — A word is sometimes made emphatic by being placed between 
the parts of a compound tense or between né and quidem: 


Consuétaidsd imitanda medicdrum est, the custom of physicians should be 
imitated ; C. Off. 1, 24, 83. Né illud quidem, not even that. 


666. Two groups of words may be made prominent and em- 
phatic either by Anaphora or by Chiasmus. 


1. Anaphora. — Here the order of words in the second group is identi- 
cal with that in the first: 

Mé cuncta Italia, mé tniversa civitas cdnsulem déclaravit, me all Italy, 
me the whole state proclaimed consul ; C. Pis. 1, 3. 

2. Chiasmus. — Here the order of words in the first group is reversed 
in the second: 

Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body; C.R.P. 6,24. Satis @loquentiae, sapientiae parum, 
enough eloquence, but little wisdom. 
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667. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, 01 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other. 


Ad senem senex dé senectiite scripsi, J, an old man, wrote to an old man 
about old age; C. Am. 1. 


668. A word which has a common relation to two other words | 
connected by conjunctions, is placed 


1. Generally before or after both: 


Graecis et litteris et doctdribus, by means of Greek literature and Greek 
teachers ; ©. Tuse.1,1. Et belli et pacis artibus, by the arts both of war and 
of peace; L. 1, 21, 

Nore. — But a Genitive, or an adjective, following two nouns, more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

Percunctatid ac déntintiatid belli, the inquiry and the declaration of war. 


2. Sometimes directly after the first, before the conjunction: 
Hondris certamen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory; C. Am, 10. 


669. Moreover, the context often has some share in determining 
the arrangement of words in the sentence. Thus, 


1. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the preceding 
sentence generally stands at or near the beginning of its own sentence: 


In his castris Albanus réx moritur, in this camp the Alban king dies. 


Nors. —In his castris refers back to castra in the preceding sentence. 


2. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the following 
sentence stands at or near the end of its sentence: 


Apud Helvétids longé nobilissimus fuit Orgetorix, among the Helvetii by 
Sar the highest of the nobles was Orgetorix. Is conitratidnem ndbilitatis 
fécit, he formed a conspiracy of the nobles. 


670. Euphony and Rhythm. — The best Latin writers in the arrange- 
ment of words regard sound as well as meaning. They aim at variety in 
the length, sound, and ending of successive words and pay special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the sentence closes. A word of two or more 
syllables with a clear and full sound is generally selected for this place: 


Piblius Africdinus, Carthagine déléti, Siculdrum urbés signis monumen- 
tisque pulcherrimis exdrnavit, Publius Africanus, having destroyed Carthage, 
adorned the cities of the Sicilians with the most beautiful statues and monu- 
ments ; O. Ver. 2, 2, 8. 
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Special Rules 


671. The Substantive Modifiers of a Noun generally follow it, 
but Adjective Modifiers may stand either before or after it: 

Pausanias in aedem Minervae configit, Pawsanias fled into the temple of 
Minerva; N.4,5,2. Usus magister est optimus, experience ts the best teacher. 
Tuscus ager ROman6 adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman. 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, generally stand before the noun: 

' CatOnis dratidnés, Cato’s orations ; Xenophdntis libri, Xenophon’s books. 

2. In afew expressions, the Genitive has a definite position before its 
noun and in a few others a definite position after it: 

Magister equitum, the master of the horse; tribunus plébis, tribune of the 
people; tribinus militum, tribune of the soldiers, etc.; senatis auctoritas, 
the authority of the senate; senatus consultum, a decree of the senate. 

3. In certain expressions the Adjective regularly follows: 


Civis Romanus, a Loman citizen; populus Romanus, the Roman people ; 
pontifex maximus, the chief priest; di immortalés, the immortal gods; genus 
himanuum, the human race; ius civile, civil law, etc. 

4. When a noun is modified by an Adjective and a Genitive, the usual 
order is Adjective — Genitive — Noun: 

Omnés Graeciae civitatés, all the states of Greece. 

5. An Adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic 
preposition and sometimes by two or more words: 

Magno cum periculd, with great peril ; maxima post hominum memoriam 
classis, the largest fleet in the memory of man; N. 2,5. 


672. Modifiers of Adjectives. — Adverbial modifiers generally 
stand before adjectives while Objective modifiers more commonly 
follow them: 

Exspectatid valdé magna, a very great expectation. Appetentés gloriae 
atque avidi laudis, eager for glory and desirous of praise. 


673. The Modifiers of verbs generally stand before them (664): 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae numquam longé abest, death is never far 
distant in consequence of the shortness of life ; cf. C. Tuse. 1, 88, 91. 

Nore. — When the verb stands at the beginning of the sentence the modi- 
fiers of course follow it and may be separated from it. 

Silent légés inter arma, laws are silent in war; O. Mil. 4, 10. 
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674. Modifiers of adverbs generally stand before them, but a Dative 
depending on an adverb usually follows it: 


Illud valdé graviter tulérunt, they bore this with great displeasure. Con- 
gruenter natirae vivit, he lives in harmony with nature. 


675. Pronouns. — Possessives generally follow the nouns to which they 
belong, but other pronominal adjectives generally precede their nouns, 
Demonstratives and Interrogatives regularly: 

Codpias suas divisit, he divided his forces. Custos hiius urbis, the guardian 
of this city. In qua urbe vivimus, tn what sort of a city are we living ? 

1 iB Tlle in the sense of well-known usually follows its noun, if not accom- 
\ panied by an adjective: Médéa illa, that well-known Medea, but Magnus 
ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great. 

2. Pronouns are often grouped together, especially quisque with suus 
or sul: 

Per sé quisque sibi carus est, every one is by his own nature dear to him- 
self; CO. Am, 21, 80. 


676. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases: 


Tauro tenus, as far as Taurus. Narbdnem versus, towards Narbo. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pro- 
nouns, and sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Ttaliam contra, over against Italy; quibus dé, in regard to which ; hune 
post, after him. See also 175, 7; 182, 2. 

2. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the 
preposition and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case: 


Ad eairum rérum facultatem, to a supply of those things. Ad bene beaté- 
que vivendum, for living well and happily. Per ego has lacrimas té ord, 
LTimplore you by these tears; V. 4, 814. 


677. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, gen- 
erally stand at the beginning of such clauses: but autem, enim, quidem, 
quoque, vér6, and generally igitur, follow some other word: 

Si haec civitas est, ¢f this ts a state. Ti qui audiunt, those who hear. Ipse 


autem omnia vidébat, but he himself saw everything. See also 659, 2, and 
660, 1. 


1. Conjunctions and relatives may follow emphatic words: 


Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Trodiae qui primus ab oris vénit, who came 
Jirst from the shores of Troy; V.1,1. 
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2. Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to 
the first word ; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to 
the next word: 


In fordque, and in the forum. Inter ndsque, and among us. 


678. Nédn, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before 
that word; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire 
clause, it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes 
before the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense: 

Homo non probatissimus, a man by no means the most approved. Non fuit 
Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Pecinia solita non est, 
the money has not been paid. 


1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, 
verb, or noun, is made prominent : 


Nulla vidébatur aptior persona, there seemed to be no more fitting char- 
acter. Nihil est melius, nothing is better. 


679. Inquam, sometimes 4i6, introducing a quotation, follows one or 
more of the words quoted: 

Nihil habed, inquit, quod acctisem senectiitem, I have nothing, said he, 
of which to accuse old age; C. Sen. 5, 13. 


680. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word: 


Vos, Quirités, in vestra técta discédite, you, Romans, retire to your homes. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 


681. Clauses connected by coérdinate conjunctions (315, 1) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English: 

Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Gygés 4 nulld vidébatur, ipse autem omnia vidébat, Gyges 
was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 


682. A clause used as the Subject of a compound sentence (386, 2) 
generally stands at the Beginning of the sentence, and a clause used as 
the Predicate at the End: 

Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. 
Exitus fuit dratidnis, sibi nillam cum his amicitiam esse, the close of the 
oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. 
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1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 664. 
2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect on the arrangement 
of clauses as on the arrangement of words ; see 665, 670. 


683. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of compound 
sentences admit three different arrangements. 


1. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the 
subordinate elements of a simple sentence: 


Ariovistus, ex equis ut colloquerentur, postulavit, Ariovistus demanded 
that they should converse on horseback; Caes. 1, 43. Libenter hominés id 
quod volunt crédunt, men willingly believe that which they wish; Caes. 8, 18, 6. 


2. They are often placed before the principal clause: 


Cum quiéscunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Quéalis sit 
animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is. 


Norn. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
either refers back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought 
of the principal clause. Hence Causal, Temporal, Conditional, and Conces- 
sive clauses often precede the principal clause, and in sentences composed 
of correlative clauses with is ... qui, talis...qualis, tantus... quantus, 
tum ...cum, ita... ut, etc., the relative member, i.e. the clause with qui, 
qualis, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 


3. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 


Enititur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. S6l efficit ut omnia 
floreant, the swn causes all things to bloom. 


Nore. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
is either intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or ex- 
planatory of the principal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result 
generally follow the principal clause, as in the examples. 


684. When either the subject or the object is the same both in the 
Principal and in the Subordinate clause, it usually stands at or near the 
beginning of the sentence and is followed by the subordinate clause: 


Hostés ubi primum nostrés equités conspexérunt, celeriter nostrds pertur- 
bavérunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men to 
rout; Oaes. 4,12. Illa ut potui tuli, those things I endured as (well as) I could. 


1. When the object of the principal clause is the same as the subject of 
the subordinate clause, it usually stands at the beginning of the sentence : 


Vos mone6 ut forti anim6 sitis, J counsel you to be of a courageous spirit. 


LATIN PERIODS 3865 


685. Latin Periods. — A carefully elaborated Latin sentence con- 
sisting of one or more subordinate clauses inserted in the princi- 
pal clause, or placed before it, and so combined with it and with 


each other as to make one complete organic whole, is a Latin 
Period: 


Ut quod turpe est, id quamvis occultétur, tamen honestum fieri nall6 modo 
potest; sic quod honestum non est, id iitile ut sit effici ndn potest, as that 
which is base, although it may be concealed, can in no way be made honor- 
able, so that which is not honorable can not by any possibility be made useful ; 
C. Off. 8, 19, 78. 

Ut saepe hominés aegri morbd gravi, cum aestii febrique iactantur, si 
aquam gelidam bibérunt, primd relevari videntur, deinde multd gravius 
vehementiusque adflictantur, sic hic morbus qui est in ré ptblica, relevatus 
istius poena, vehementius vivis reliquis ingravéscet, as men ill with a severe 
disease if they take cold water when they are tossed with heat and fever, often 
seem at first to be relieved but afterwards are much more grievously and vio- 
lently distressed, so this disease which is in the republic, though alleviated 
by the punishment of this one, will gain greater strength while the rest are 
alive; C. C. 1, 18, 31. 


Nore 1. — The examples under 683, 1, and the first example under 684, are 
also short and simple illustrations of the periodic structure, so popular with 
Latin writers. 

Nore 2. — For further illustration of the Latin Period, see Cicero’s Third 


Oration against Catiline, 12, sed quoniam .. . pr6vidére; the Oration 
for the Poet Archias, 1, quod si haec... débémus; also Livy, 1, 6, Nu- 
mitor inter primum tumultum ... ostendit. 
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PART V.— PROSODY 
686. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 


QUANTITY 


687. A syllable is long if it contains'a diphthong or a long 
vowel, or is the result of contraction: haec, dico, nil. 


1, Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: praeacttus. 
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688. A syllable is long if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by a double consonant, or any two consonants except a 
mute and a liquid?: dux, servus, sunt. 


1. A syllable is also long before two consonants, even if only one of them ~ 


belongs to that word; and in the thesis (725) of a foot it is generally long 
before a double consonant or two single consonants at the beginning of the 
following word. 


Note 1.— The aspirate h never affects the quantity of a syllable. 

Nore 2.—JIn the early poets a short final syllable ending in s often re- 
mains short before a word beginning with a consonant; sometimes, also, 
short final syllables ending in other consonants remain short in that situation. - 


2. A syllable is long before i consonant, except in the compounds of 3 
iugum. Even in the compounds of iacid with monosyllabic prepositions 
the first syllable is long, although i consonant is suppressed in writing ; 
abicio, adicis. : 

8. In the early poets many syllables, long by position in the Augustan 
poets, are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ille, imm6, nempe,. 
omnis, quippe. 


Norr.—In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a 
nasal is sometimes short: cycnus, Tecméssa. 


689. A syllable is short if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
diés, viae, nihil. But a few exceptions occur. 


1. For a before another vowel, see 79, 3, and note proper names in dius: 
aulai, Gaius. 

2. For 6 or &*"*... 4 vdwel, see 184: diéi, fidéi, réI, sp&i, and note 
éheu and Rkéa. : 

3. For I or i before a vowel, see 98, 4, 179, and 296: fiam, fiébam, but 
fieri ; illtus, totius, but alterius. Note also dius, Diana. 


Norr.— In Greek words, vowels are often long before vowels because long 
in the original: Médéa, aér, Aenéas, Troes. 


690. A syllable is common in quantity if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: agri, patris. 


Se 


1 Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by 
position if the vowel is short. For the hidden quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant, see 749, 
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1. A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a 
liquid at the beginning of the second part is long: ab-rump6, ob-rog6.. 

2. In Plautus and Terence a syllable, not in a compound, is short before 
a mute and a liquid if its vowel is short. 


QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES 


691. Monosyllables are generally long: da, si, dd, dos, pés, sis, 
bés, par, sol. But note the following exceptions: 


1. Enclitics: que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t: ab, ad, fel, sum, et; except sal, sdl 

3. Ac, an, bis, cis, cor, es, fac, fer, in, is, nec, os, per, ter, quis, vir 
vas, and hic and h6c in the Nominative and Accusative. 


692. In words of more than one syllable 


1. The final vowels i, 0, and u are long; a, e, and y, short: 
audi, servo, fructu; via, mare, misy. 

2. Final syllables in c are long; in d, 1, m,n, r, t, short: illte; 
illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 


Nore. — DGnec and lién are exceptions; also final syllables in n and r in 
many Greek words. 


3. The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, ys, short: 
amas, nubés, servos; avis, bonus, chlamys. 


Nore 1.— Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables 
usually short in the Augustan age. Thus the endings 4, 6, 4l, ar, Gr, is, 
iis, At, &t, It, often stand in place of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, us, 
at, et, it. Some of these are retained by Terence, and occasianally by the 
Augustan poets. 

Nore 2. — Plautus and. Terence often shorten final syllables after an 
accented short syllable: ama, dedi, domi, viro, pedes. 

Nore 8. — In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not neces- 
sarily affect the quantity of the syllable: 11 in ile, mm in immo. 


693. I final, usually long, is short in nisi, quasi; common in mihi, tibi, 
gibi, ibi, ubi; and short or common in a few Greek words. 


694. O final, usually long, is short in duo, ego, eho, cedo, cito, Tico, 
modo and its compounds, and sometimes in nouns of the Third Declension 
and in verbs, though rarely in the best poets. 
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695. A final, usually short, is long 


1. In the Ablative: ménsa, bona, illa. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in 4s: Aenéa, Palla. 

8. In certain numerals: triginta, quadraginta, etc. 

4. In verbs and particles: ama, ctira; circa, iuxta, antea, frustra ; 
except ita, quia, héia, and puta used adverbially. 


696. E final, usually short, is long 


1. In the First and Fifth Declensions, and in Greek plurals of the Third 
Declension: epitomé; dié; tempé. Hence in hodié, pridié, postridié, 
quareé. 

2. In the singular Imperative Active of the Second Conjugation: moné, 
docé. But e is sometimes short in cavé, vidé, etc., and in the comic poets 
many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the ultimate: as 
habe, iube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 

8. In feré, fermé, 6hé, and in adverbs from adjectives of the Second 
Declension: docté, récté ; except bene, male, and sometimes in the early 
poets maxumé, probé, temeré. 


697.. As final, usually long, is short in a few forms, chiefly Greek: anas, 
Arcas, lampas ; Arcadas, héroas. 


698. Bs final, usually long, is short 


1. In the Nominative singular of the Third Declension with short increment 
(702) in the Genitive: miles, sometimes milés in Plautus, obses, interpres ; 
except abiés, ariés, pariés, Cerés, and compounds of pés, as bipés. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

3. In a few Greek forms: Arcades, Tr6ades, Hippomanes. 


699. Os final, usually long, is short in compos, impos, exos, and a 
few Greek words: Délos, melos. ; 


700. Is final, usually short, is long 


1. In plural cases: ménsis, v6bis. Hence foris, gratis, ingratis. 

2. In Nominatives of the Third Declension, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive: Quiris, Salamis. 

3. In the singular Present Indicative Active of the Fourth Conjugation : 
audis. 

4. In the singular Present Subjunctive Active: possis, velis, n6lis. 

5. Sometimes in the singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amaveris, docueris. 

6. In early Latin sometimes in pulvis, cinis, and sanguis. 


Norn. -- Mavis, quivis, and utervis retain the quantity of vis. 
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701. Us final, usually short, is long (1) in Nominatives of the Third 
Declension increasing long in the Genitive: virtis, tellis, but palus occurs 
in Horace; (2) in the Fourth Declension, in the Genitive singular, and in 
the plural: friicttis ; and (3) generally in Greek words ending long in the 
original: Panthis, tripis. 


QUANTITY IN INCREMENTS 


702. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in any case 
more syllables than in the Nominative singular, and to have as many 
increments of declension as it has additional syllables: sermé, serm6- 
nis, sermOnibus.! 


703. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in any 
part more syllables than in the second person singular of the Present 
Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conjugation as it 
has additional syllables: amas, amatis, amabatis.? 


704. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult; if there 
are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite number of syl- 
lables before it. The increment nearest the beginning of the word is 
called the First increment, and those following this are called succes- 
sively the Second, Third, and Fourth increments.® 


Increments of Declension 


705. In the Increments of Declension, a and 0 are long; e,i, u, 
and y, short:* aetas, aetatibus; sermd, sermOnis ; puer, puerOrum; 
- miles, militis; fulgur, fulguris; chlamys, chlamydis. 

Norr. — The quantity in the increments of Greek nouns is best learned 
from the dictionary. It is usually that of the original Greek, 


706. A, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of masculines in al and ar: Hannibal, Hannibalis ; 
Caesar, Caesaris; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, 
dapis ; Arabs, Arabis; and (3) of lar, nectar, par; mas, vas; sal, fax, 
and a few other words. : 


1 SermGnis, having one syllable more than serm6, has one increment, while 
sermOnibus has two increments. 

2 Amatis has one increment, amabatis two. 

8 In ser-m6n-i-bus, the first increment is m6n, the second i; and in mon-u- 
e-ra-mus, the first is u, the second e, the third ra. 

4 Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn. 
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707. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of neuters in the Third Declension: aequor, aequoris ; 
tempus, temporis; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: (ops), 
opis; and (3) of arbor, b6s, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, immemor. 


708. 3B, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of the Fifth Declension: diéi, diérum, rébus; but note 
fidéi, réi, spéi; and (2) of vér, hérés, locuplés, mercés, quiés, inquiés, 
requiés, plébs, léx, réx. : 


709. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the first 
increment (1) of words in ix: radix, radicis; and (2) of dis, lis, vis, 
Quiris, Samnis. 


710. U, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of nouns in ts: its, itiris; salts, sallitis; palus, 
paliidis ; and (2) of far, (friix), frigis, liix. 


Increments of Conjugation 


711. In the Increments of Conjugation (703) a, e, and o are 
long; iand u short: amamus, amémus, amatote; regimus, sumus. 


1. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the first 
increment of the verb d6, dare: dabam, circumdabam. 

2. HE, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is generally short 
before r: amaveram, amaver6d; regere, regeris ; see also 218-221. 

8. I, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is generally long, 
except before a vowel, in the first increment of the Fourth Conjugation and 
of those verbs of the Third Conjugation which follow the analogy of the 
fourth: audire, audivi, auditum; cupivi, cupiverat, cupitus. 

4. Note also (1) simus, sitis; velimus, velitis ; nolite, ndolits, ndli- 
tote ; (2) the different persons of Ibam, Ib6, from ed; and (8) the endings 
rimus and ritis of the Future Perfect and Perfect Subjunctive: amaveri- 
mus, amaveritis. 

5. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the parti- 
cipial system: volitum, volitirus, amatirus. 


QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS 


712. Note the quantity of the following derivative endings: 
1. abrum, acrum, atrum: 

flabrum, simulacrum, aratrum. 

2. 6d6, 1d6, tiidd ; 4gG, igs, igs: 

dulcéds6, cupidd, sdlitidd ; vorigd, origd, aeriigsd. 
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3. la, Ile; Alis, lis, tlis: 

queréla, ovile ; mortalis, fidélis, curiilis. 

4. anus, nus, Inus, Gnus, tinus; ana, éna, dna, dina: 

urbanus, egénus, marinus, patronus, tribinus; membrana, habéna, an- 
nona, laciina. 

5. aris, Osus; avus, ivus, tivus: 

salitaris, animésus ; octavus, aestivus, tempestivus. 

6. atus, tus, itus, Stus, itus. 


alatus, facétus, turritus, aegrotus, cornutus. 


septéni, quini, octdni. 

8. adés, iadés, idés —in Patronymics: 

Aenéadés, Laertiadés, Tantalidés. 

9. olus, ola, olum; ulus, ula, ulum; culus, cula, culum—in Di- 
minutives : 


filiolus, filiola, triolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum; fldsculus, particula, 
munusculum. 


QUANTITY OF STEM SYLLABLES 


713. All simple verbs in id of the Third Conjugation have the stem 
syllable! short: capi6, cupid, facid, fodis, fugis. 


714. Most verbs which form the Perfect in ui, except inceptives, have 
the stem syllable short: dom6, sec6, habe6, moneé, alé, cold. 


715. Dissyllabic Perfects, Supines, and Perfect Participles generally 
have the first syllable long, unless short by position: iuv6, iavi, iitum ; 
foved, fovi, fotum. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines or Perfect Participles have the first 
syllable short : 

Bibi, dedi, fidi, liqui,? scidi, steti, stiti, tuli; citum, datum, itum, litum, 
quitum, ratum, rutum, satum, situm, statum. 


716. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects generally have the first two 
syllables short unless the second is long by position: cad6, cecidi; 
can6, cecini; curré, cucurri; but note caedo, cecidi. 

a 2 ee ae 


1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 
2Liqui from lique6: linqud has liqul. 
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717. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem syllables 
unchanged unless affected by position: avis, avem; nubés, nibium ; 
levis, levissimus. 


718. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem syllables of 
their primitives: bonus, bonitas; animus, animdsus; civis, cIvicus. 


i. But remember that many roots have a strong form and a weak form 
(320, 1): 


dicd dicd odium odi 

dux, ducis diicd rego réx, régis 
fidés fido sedeo sédés 
vomo himanus tego tégula 
lego léx, légis vocd vox, vocis 


- 719. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements; 
ante-fer6, dé-diic6, pr6-diicd; but note déierd (dé, iurd). 
1. Pr6 is generally shortened before f followed by a vowel: 


Profanus, profari, proficiscor, profiteor, profugid, profugus, profundus; 
but note prdferd and proficis. 


Norr.— Pr6 is shortened in procella, procul, and in a few other words. 


2. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with faci6 or fid, e is gener- 
ally short: calefaci6, calefid, labefaci6, patefacis. 

3. I is usually long in the first part of the compounds of diés: meridiés, 
pridié, postridié, cottidié, triduum. 

4. ea octe quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable sone 


VERSIFICATION 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 


720. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables are 
combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, singly 
or in pairs, are combined into Verses.! 


1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular 
combination of Accented and Unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar 
combination of Long and Short syllables. The rhythmic accent, or ictus (724), 
in Latin depends entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines: 


Tell’ me not’, in | mourn’-ful num’-bers, 


Life’ is but’ an | emp’-ty dream’. 
Tri’-di- tur’ di- | és! di- | é. 
At’ fi- dés’ et in’-ge- ni’. 


Observe that in the English lines the accent, or ictus, falls upon the same syllables 
as in prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. 
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1. In quantity or time the unit of measure, called a Time or Mora, is a 
short syllable indicated either by a curve v or by an eighth note in music, NS. 
A long syllable has in general twice the value of a short syllable, and is 
indicated either by the sign —, or by a quarter note in music, |, 

2. Triseme.— A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the 
value of three short syllables, indicated by the sign 1_, or S| F 

3. Tetraseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have 
the value of four short syliables, indicated by 4, or S: 

4. A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have approximately 
the Value of a short syllable, and is marked by the sign >; and two short 
syllables sometimes seem to have approximately the value of one, and are 
marked UJ. Syllables thus used are said to have Irrational time. 

5. The final syllable of a verse, often called syllaba anceps (doubtful 
syllable), may generally be either long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 


721. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are 
1. Freer or Four Times or Four Morar 
Dactyl one long and two short Be CTPRw y Py carmina 
Spondee two long syllables iol ia | 3 légés 


2. Frer or Toree Times or Tourer Morar 


Trochee! one long and one short ey) ALA légis 
Jambus one short and one long RS ieee ae paréns 
Tribrach three short syllables UUY ood dominus 


Nots 1.—To these may be added the following : 


Anapaest ee bonitas Ditrochee Be new ecivitatis 
Proceleusmatic UU WU wv Calefacit | Greater Ionic ___ UW wv sententia 
Bacchius Cie dolorés Lesser Ionic ~W____ aduléscéns 
Cretic Be ee milités Choriambus _ Uw _ impatiéns? 
Diiambus uu amoenitas 


Nore 2. — A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a 
Tetrapody, of four; etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, 
i.e. a foot and a half; a Penthemimeris, of two and a half; a Hephthe- 
mimeris, of three and a half; etc. 


1 Sometimes called Choree. 
2 Most feet of four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic feet. Thus the 
Diiambus is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the Choriambus, 


a Trochee (Choree) and an Jambus. 
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722. Metrical Equivalents. —- A long syllable may be resolved 
into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or two 
short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The forms 
thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 


Norr. — Thus the dactyl becomes a spondee by contracting the two short 
syllables into one long syllable; the spondee becomes a dactyl by resolving 
the second syllable, or an anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the 
dactyl, the spondee, and the anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like 
manner the iambus, the trochee, and the tribrach are metrical equivalents. 


723. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (720, 4), 
spondees, dactyls, and anapaests are shortened so that they have 
approximately the time of a trochee or of an iambus, and thus become 
metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 


1. A spondee used for a trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2. A spondee used for an iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > —. 

8. A dactyl used for a trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 
SOHN OL TRON © 

4, An anapaest used for an iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked u u— or Ws _- 


724. Ictus, or Rhythmic Accent.— As in the pronunciation of a word 
one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called accent, so in | 
the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syllables have a special | 
prominence called Rhythmic Accent, or Ictus. 


1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uni- 
formly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 
2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 


Nore 1.— Thus the spondee, when used for the dactyl, takes the ictus of 
the dactyl, i.e. on the first syllable ; but when used for the anapaest, it takes 
the ictus of the anapaest, i.e. on the last syllable. 

Nore 2,— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of a 
long syllable in the thesis, the ictus is marked upon the first of these sylla- 
bles. Thus a tribrach used for an iambus is marked VU % vu. 


725. Thesis and Arsis.—In every foot the syllable which has the 
ictus is called the Thesis (putting down), and the rest of the foot is 
called the Arsis (raising). 


1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms &pais and Gégis of 
raising and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the 
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726. Rhythmic Series. — A group of feet forming a single rhythmic 
unit by the predominance of one ictus over the rest is called a Rhythmic 
Series, or Colon. 


1. A Rhythmic Series may consist of two, three, four, five, or six feet, 
but never of more than six. 


727. Verses. — A verse consists of a single rhythmic series, or 
of a group of two or three series so united as to form one distinct 
and separate whole, usually written as a single line of poetry. It 
has one characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the 
ictus for the whole verse. 

Nore 1.— Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of 
each foot, because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

Notre 2.— A verse consisting of a single rhythmic series is called Mono- 


colon; of two, Dicolon; of three, Tricolon. 
Nore 3. —Two verses sometime unite and form a compound verse (746). 


728. Caesura or Caesural Pause.— Most Latin verses are divided 
metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which forms a rhythmic 
series. The pause, however slight, which separates these parts is called 


1. A Caesura,! or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot (736). 
2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot (786, 2 and 3). 


Nore 1.— Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or 
diaeresis. 

Nore 2.— The term caesura is often made to include both the Caesura 
proper and the Diaeresis. The chief pause in the line is often termed the 
Principal Caesura or simply the Caesura. 


729. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. The 
first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the number of 
feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse is complete or 
incomplete. Thus 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet 
(Hexameter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 


Thesis was the accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The 
Romans, however, applied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. 
Thus Arsis came to mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented 
part. But most scholars at present deem it advisable to restore the terms to their 
original meaning, though some still prefer to use them in the sense in which the 
Roman grammarians employed them. 

1 Caesira (from caeds6, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot 


and the verse into parts. 
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9. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (Catalectic). 


Norr 1.— A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dac- — 
tylic ; with a Trochee, Trochaic ; with an Iambus, Iambic ; etc. 

Nore 2. — A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter; of five, Pentameter ; of 
six, Hexameter. 

Norr 3. — A verse which closes with a Complete measure is called Acata- 
lectic ; with an Incomplete measure, Catalectic ; with an excess of syllables, 
Hypermetrical. 

Nore 4.— The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be 
assumed to be complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Nore 5. —A Catalectic verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in disyl- 
labum, in trisyllabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or 
three syllables. 

Nore 6. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet 
or measures which they contain. Thus, Hexameter (verse of six measures) 
sometimes designates the Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius 
(verse of six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 


3. In reading catalectic verses, a pause is introduced in place of the 
lacking syllable or syllables. 

4, A Pause or Rest equal to a short syllable is marked A; a Pause 
equal to a long syllable is marked 7. 


730. Verses and stanzas are often designated by names derived from 
celebrated poets. Thus Alcaic is derived from Aleaeus; Archilochian, 
from Archilochus; Sapphic, from Sappho; Glyconic from Glycon, ete. 

Norr. — Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to 


which they are applied: as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, 
to proverbs, etc. 


‘ 731. A Stanza or Strophe is a combination of two or more verses into 


one metrical whole; see 747, 1, 2, ete. 


Nore. — A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich ; of three, a 
Tristich ; of four, a Tetrastich. 


732. Rhythmical Reading.—In reading Latin verse care must be 
taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, and to mark the poetical ictus. 


733. Figures of Prosody.— The ancient poets sometimes allowed 
themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. 
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1. Elision.~- A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the 
preceding vowel, is generally elided! before a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h: 

Monstr’™ horrend'™ informe ingéns. Verg. 

Nore 1.— Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a 
consonant: Pyrrhin’ conntibia servas? Vers. 

Nore 2. — In the early poets, final s before a consonant is often so far 
suppressed that it fails to make position with the following consonant: ex 
omnibus rébus. 

Norr 3. —The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes 
called Ecthlipsis or Synaloepha. 

Nore 4. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is sometimes called 
Synaloepha, or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia. 


2. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel, especially in the thesis of a foot. It is 
regularly retained in the interjections 6, heu, and pré. 

Nore. — In the arsis, and in early Latin even in the thesis, a final long 
vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before a short vowel instead of 
being elided ; see Verg. Aen. 3, 211; 6, 507. 


8. Synizesis.— Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one: 
deinde, 1idem, usdem. 


Nore 1. — In the different parts of désum, ee is generally pronounced as 
one syllable: deesse, deest, deerat, etc.; so ei in the verb anteed: an- 
telre, anteirem. 

Nore 2. —I and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with 
the sound of y and w. Thus ariete becomes aryete; tenués becomes 
tenwé€s. 

Norte 3. — In Plautus and Terence, Synizesis is used with great freedom. 

Norr 4.— The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called 
Synaeresis. 


4. Dialysis. —In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one are 
sometimes kept distinct : aurai for aurae, soluendus for solvendus. 

Norr 1. — Dialysis properly means the Resolution of one syllable into 
two, but the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of 
one. The examples generally explained by dialysis are only ancient forms, 
used for effect or convenience. 

Nore 2. — Dialysis is sometimes called Diaeresis. 


1 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 


‘The eternal years of God are hers.” 
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5. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially in 
the thesis of a foot: Priamidés for Priamidés. 

6. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short: tulerunt 
for tulérunt. 

7. Syncope.— An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable; see 720, 3. 


Nore. —In reading syncopated verses, the long syllable must of course 
be allowed to occupy the time of an entire foot. 


VARIETIES OF VERSE 
Dactylic Hexameter 
734. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 


equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 


735. The Dactylic Hexameter! consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (720, 5).2 The scheme is,? 


LTS) WA oaey || £4 Re) || 4 SIS | ZO m|| ea 


Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | ti quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Arma Vi- | rumque ca- | nd Tré- | iae qui| primus ab | Gris. Verg. 
Infan- | dum ré- | gina-iu- | bés reno- | vare do- | lérem. Verg. 

Tilié in- | ter sé- | sé mag- | na vi| bracchia | tollunt. Verg.® 


1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and — 


Roman meters. The most beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in 
the works of Vergil and Ovid. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin 
poets seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the 
measure complete. Some authorities, however, treat the verse as Catalectic, and 
mark the last foot 7 u /\. 

3 In this scheme the sign ’ marks the ictus (724), and __ Go denotes that the 
original Dactyl, marked _.UwW, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked 
__—_, i.e. that a Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (722). 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows: 

= -_= 
ee see dee see Joo | ee 


. Ved po : ; 
The notation ¢@ @ @ means that, instead of the original measure rn oa the 


equivalent 4 a may be used. 

5 The final I of illl is elided; see 738, 1. 

6 With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evan- 
geline of Longfellow: 
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1. The scheme of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced 
by varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are adapted 
to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are adapted to 
grave subjects. But the best effect is produced in successive lines by variety 
in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

3. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot: 


Cara de- | um subo- | lés mag- | num Iovis | incré-| mentum. Verg. 
Nore. — In Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in 


the earlier poets,! and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as_ 
in incrémentum above. 


736. Caesura, or Caesural Pause. — The favorite caesural pause of 

the Hexameter is after the thesis or in the arsis of the third foot?: 
Arma- | ti ten- | dunt; || it | clamor et | agmine | factd. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, ré- | gina, || iu- | bés reno-| vare do-| lorem. Verg. 

Nore. — In the first line the caesural pause, marked |], is after tendunt, 
after the thesis of the third foot; and in the second line, after régina, in the 
arsis of the third foot. A caesura after the thesis of a foot is termed a Mas- 
culine caesura, while a caesura in the middle of the arsis is termed a Feminine 
caesura.3 

1. The Caesural Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an addi- 
tional pause is often introduced in the second: 


Crédide- | rim; || vér | illud e-| rat, || vér | magnus a-| gébat. Verg. 
2. Bucolic Diaeresis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis, because origi- 
nally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the end 
of the fourth foot: 


This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman ? 


1 A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, con- 
tains more spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

2 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at 
the end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with 
the sense, even if no mark of punctuation is required; but the best verses are so 
constructed that the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense. 

3 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong or the Syllabic Caesura; the 
Feminine, the Weak or the Trochaic Caesura. Caesuras are often named from 
the place which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the thesis of the 
second foot is called Trihemimeral; after the thesis of the third, Penthemimeral ; 
after the thesis of the fourth. Hephthemimeral. 
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Ingen- | tem cae- | 16 soni- | tum dedit; || inde se-| cittus. Verg. 


Norr. — The Bucolic Diaeresis, or Caesura, though often employed by 
Juvenal, was in general avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 


83. A diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse: 


Pulveru- | lentus e- | quis furit; ||] omnés | arma re-| quirunt. Verg. 


4, The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 


Arma vi- | rumque ca- | nd, || Trd-| iae qui| primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
Nore. — Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one 


of these — that after can6, in the third foot — has the caesural pause. 


5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme: 


Roémae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 


Note 1. — The Penthemimeral caesura has great power to impart melody 
to the verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesu- 
ras, as in 4 above. 

Note 2.— A happy effect is often produced by combining the Hephthe- 
mimeral caesura with the Trihemimeral : 


Inde to- | ra || pater | Aené- | as |] sic | Grsus ab | altd. Verg. 
737. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables, especially in the 


third foot, but in the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented 
syllables; see examples under 735. 


738. The last word of the hexameter is generally either a dissyllable 
or a trisyllable. 


Note 1. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly 
objectionable, and sometimes even produce a happy effect : 


Praecipi- | tant cii- | rae, || tur- | bataque | finere | méns est. Verg. 


Nore 2.—In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (729, 
note 3), are supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or um before the 
initial vowel of the next line; see Aen. 1, 332; Geor. 1, 295. 
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Other Dactylic Verses 


739. Dactylic Pentameter.1— The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two 
Dactylic Trimeters — the first syncopated or catalectic, the second cata- 
lectic — separated by a diaeresis. The Spondee may take the place of 
the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 


LEO |B AING|| PON OOS Ng OL 
LOGS |||) Zeon | Baran | ROS 


Admoni- | t& coe- | pi {| fortior | esse tu-| 6. Ovid. 


1. Elegiac Distich.— The Elegiac Distich consists of the Hexameter 
followed by the Pentameter : 


Sémise- | pulta vi- | rum |] cur- | vis feri- | untur a- | ratris 
Ossa, ru- | inG- | sas || occulit | herba do- | mis. Ovid. 


Note. — Elegiac composition should be characterized by grace and ele- 
gance. Both members of the distich should be constructed in accordance 
with the most rigid rules of meter, and the sense should be complete at the 
end of the couplet. Ovid and Tibullus furnish us the best specimens of this 
style of composition. 


2. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four feet of the 
hexameter : - 
Ibimus | 6 soci- | i, comi- | tésque. Hor. 
Nots. — In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetram- 
eter in composition with other meters has a Dactyl in the fourth place; 
see 745, 10. 


3. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, also known as the Lesser Archilo- 
chian, is identical with the second half of the dactylic pentameter : 


Arbori- | busque co- | mae. Hor. 


1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five 
feet; the first and second being Dactyls or Snondees, the third a Spondee, the 
fourth and fifth Anapaests. 

2 In musical characters : 


Thus in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable 
in the third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure; see 


729, 3. 
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Trochaic Verse 


740. The Trochaic Dipody, the unit of measure in trochaic verse, 
consists of two trochees, the second of which is sometimes irrational 
(720, 4), i.e. it sometimes has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee. ‘The first foot has a heavier ictus than the second: 


LG LEG WK DN eg: 


Nore 1.— By the ordinary law of equivalents a Tribrach @ UY u may take 
the place of the Trochee 7 VU, and an apparent Anapaest © W > the place 
of the irrational Trochee 7 >.! In proper names a cyclic Dactyl 9 U 
or Z W (728, 3) may occur in either foot. 

Notes 2.— In Dactylic verse the unit of measure is a foot, but in Trochaic, 
Iambic, and Anapaestic verses it is a Dipody, or pair of feet. 

Norse 3.—A syllable called Anacrusis (wpward beat) is sometimes pre- 
fixed to a trochaic verse. It is separated from the following measure by 
the mark :. 


741. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Trochaic Dipo- 
dies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits no equivalents, 
and has the following scheme: 


ARG PRON | LAO N 


Aula divi- | tem manet. Hor. 


Notre. — A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 
745, 10. 
1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the 
Alcaic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis : 
ee. 


Pu- : er quis ex au- | 1a capillis, Hor. 


ocr |EAAOae 


2. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Septenarius, consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diaeresis at 
the end of the fourth foot, and in the best poets the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents: 


LIND ee | VAS me NERO) SK ||) POO ING 


Cras amet qui | nimqu™ amavit || quique amavit | cras amet. Pervig. Ven. 


1 Thus in the second foot of a trochaic dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a 
Tribrach, a Spondee, or an Anapaest; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are 
pronounced in the same time, approximately, as the Trochee or the Tribrach. 

2 Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Nore 1.—This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first 
acatalectic and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis. 

Nore 2. —In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly 
admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tribrach 
& uv is admitted in any foot except the last, and the irrational trochee 
Z>, cyclic dactyl Ze. vu or 4 WW, and the apparent anapaest G VU > 
may occur in any foot except the last two. Plautus admits the proceleus- 
matic © UV ww in the first foot. Later writers, as Varro, Seneca, and the 
author of Pervigilium Veneris, conform much more strictly to the normal 
scheme. 


3. The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or Octonarius, consists of four 
complete Trochaic Dipodies, with a diaeresis at the end of the second dipody: 


LX GER TT ERT aR |G 
Ipse summis | saxis fixus |] asperis €-| visceratus. Enn. 


Norte. — This verse in Latin is used chiefly in the early comedy, where 
it admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tri- 
brach, irrational trochee, cyclic dactyl, and apparent anapaest may occur in 
any foot except the last, and any of them, except the cyclic dactyl, may 
occur in the last foot. 


Iambic Verse 


742. The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists of 
two iambi, the first of which has a heavier ictus than the second and is 
sometimes irrational (720, 4): 


SE Ay eA ee ea | 
GotzAvi 8 Sj éée a 


743. 1. The Iambic Trimeter, also called Senarius, consists of three 
Iambic Dipodies. The caesura is usually in the third foot, but may be 


in the fourth: mea oe 


EL RZ 2 


So OPN re ORS 
Quid obsera- | tis || auribus | fundis precés? Hor. 


Has inter epu- | las || ut iuvat | pastas ovés. Hor.8 


1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 


separate lines: Lives’ of great men | all’ remind us 
We’ can make our | lives’ sublime, 

And’, departing, | leave’ behind us 
Foot’ prints on the | sands’ of time. 


2This same scheme, divided thu, 2! 74 _23|ZU_23(ZuG_As 


represents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all iambic verses 
may be treated as trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 
8 Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza: 


When Phoe’bus lifts | his head’ out of | the win’ter’s wave. 
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Nore 1.—In Proper Names a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot 
except the last, but must be in a single word. 

Notr 2.— In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and 
the Spondee; their equivalents, the tribrach, the dactyl, and the anapaest, 
are used very sparingly. 

Note 3.— In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the tribrach U © u. 
irrational iambus > 7, apparent dactyl > © u, cyclic anapaest VU ee or 
ww Z, and proceleusmatic UW. % uv are admitted in any foot except the 
last. 

Nore 4.—The Choliambus is a variety of Jambic Trimeter with a Tro- 
chee in the sixth foot!: 


Miser Catul- | le désinas | ineptire. Catul. 


2. The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with the following 


scheme: 


PAGE i Wo BS 


Vocatus at- | que nOn voca- | tus audit. Hor. 


Nott. —The Dactyl] and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach 
occurs only in the second foot. ¢ ; 


3. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two lambic Dipodies : 


ae 


LR NGL 2 


NF ie Nat 
Queruntur in | silvis avés. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim riser6. Hor. 


Nore 1. — Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach 
only in the second, the Anapaest not at all. 
Notre 2. — The Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 


4. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four lambic Dipodies. It belongs - 


chiefly to comedy: 
Quantum intelléx- | i modo senis || sententiam | dé niptiis. Ter. 
Note 1. — The Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic: 
Quot commodas | rés attuli? || quot autem adé- | mi ciiras. Ter. 


Norte 2. — Plautus and Terence admit the same substitutions as in Iambic 
Trimeter (743, note 3). 


! Choliambus, or Scazon, means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is also explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectie 
with Anacrusis, and with syncope (738, 7) in the fifth foot. The example here 
given may be represented thus; VU: ZU U|Zu_u| Zuo. 


= ee a), 
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Ionic Verse 


744. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser Ionics. It 
may be either Trimeter or Dimeter: 


SON Ie a | OTS ea ee 
Neque piigné | neque ségni | pede victus; 
Catus idem | per apertum. Hor. 


Nore 1. — In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long 
only by position. Thus us in victus is long before c in catus. 

Nore 2. — The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadean Verse, 
occurs chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in 


Martial it has a Ditrochee as the third foot: 
LE CaN eI A ||| OI 


Has cum gemi-| na compede | dédicat ca-| ténas. Mart. 


Logaoedic Verse 


745. Logaoedic! Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. The 
Irrational Trochee 7 >, the Cyclic Dactyl 4,VU or Z UW, and the Synco- 
pated Trochee _ (733, 7) are freely admitted. It has an apparently light 
ictus.2 The following varieties of Logaoedic verses appear in Horace: 


1. The Adonic: 
Lie ee aes ics 
Be gs oa he 
Montis i- | mag6. Hor. 
Norr. — Some scholars regard the Adonic as atripody with the following 
scheme: 4U U WAS Ze 
2. The Aristophanic or the First Pherecratic®: 
Za S 
ww || A2o|| Am oe Eee OR be 


Cir neque | mili- | taris. Hor. 


1 From Aédyos, prose, and 40:5h, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

2 The free use of long syllables in the Arsis causes the poetical ictus on the 
Thesis to appear less prominent 

8 Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Chori- 
ambic: 


Pherecratic BEGINS Z| GS 
° * eA, 
First Glyeconie ZUUVZ|]UZIlU&% 
‘ 4 
Asclepiadean LNG Ga iN, 
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Norse 1.—The scheme of the Aristophanic is sometimes written thus: 
Y 
Ui) Il) arp || VE | ZA Ne 

Notre 2.— Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoe- 
dic Tripody. It is called the First or Second Pherecratic, according as its 
Dactyl occupies the first or the second place in the verse. In each form it 


may be Acatalectic or Catalectic : 


First. Cae ae or catalectic ~,U| ZU SA 
Second. 7 >|4,U|Z0  oreatalectic 7>|7VUISA 


In Logaoedic verse the term Basis or Base, marked x, is sometimes applied 
to the foot or feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second 
Pherecratic, the first foot __ > is the base. 

3. The Second Glyconic! Catalectic : 

Z Z Z Z ore tt Mio seh 
Loto Nahe ae) Sie ied 
Donec | gratus e- | ram ti-| bi. Hor. 

Nors 1.— Glyconic is the technical term applied tothe regular Logaoedic 
Tetrapody. It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic, according as 
its dactyl occupies the first, second, or third place in the verse.. In each 
form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Nore 2. — The Second Glyconic sometimes has Syncope in the third foot. 


4, The Lesser Asclepiadean! consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 


LS PSS Giz SUN ee ork 
Maecé- | nas ata | vis || édite | régi- | bus. Hor. 


5. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic, a syncopated Adonic, and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 


£> | Sao Vo ae i Se ey 
Seu pli- | rés hie- | més, || seu tribu- | it |] Iuppiter | ulti-| mam. Hor. 


6. The Lesser Sapphic is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the 
third foot: 


LG Z| Fo 2 eae 
Namque | mé sil- | va lupus | in Sa-| bind. Hor. 


7. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Glyconics, —a Third and a 
catalectic First, — with Syncope in each: 


LZU|LZ>|FovlELI TA ZuUILISGA 
inter | aequa- | lés equi- | tat, || Gallica | nec lu-| pa-| tis. Hor. 


1 See p. 385, footnote 3. 
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8. The Lesser Alcaic is a logaoedic Tetrapody with dactyls in the 
first two feet: 


Ae sal) AGT ares Beat 


Purpure- | 6 vari- | us co-| l6re. Hor. 


9. The Greater Alcaic is a catalectic logaoedic Pentapody with ana- 
crusis and with the dactyl in the third foot: 


SZ LON ZN IG |Z SN 


Vi-: dés ut | alta | stet nive | candi-| dum. Hor. 


10. The Greater Archilochian consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter (739, 2) 
followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet are either dactyls 
or spondees; the fourth, a dactyl; and the last three, trochees: 


LOTS ET || LE TRON | PZ OG LG WA rw 
Vitae | summa bre- | vis spem | nos vetat, || inco- | hare | longam. Hor. 


Note 1.— This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Com- 
pound. With the first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees 
have irrational time; with the second explanation, the first member of the 
verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot and the second member the 
Trochee ; see 727, note 3. 

Nott 2.— The Phalaecean, not found in Horace, is a Logaoedic Pentap- 
ody, with the dactyl in the second foot: 


ON a No [LOA 
Non est | vivere, | sed va- | lére | vita. Mart. 


Note 3.— The Second Priapean, not found in Horace, consists of a syn- 
copated Second Glyconic and a catalectic Second with Syncope: 


ONE oe, ea ee So 1 ON 


Quercus | arida | risti- | ca || confor- | mata se | ct-| ri, Catul. 


Compound Meters 


746. The following compound meters occur in Horace: 


1. The Iambelegus consists of an Iambic Dimeter and a catalectic 
_ Dactylic Trimeter: 

jj LRG NG Z| BGS || OPIN 
Redicet in | sédem vice. || Nunc et A- | chaemeni- | 6. 


Nore. — This verse occurs only in the thirteenth epode of Horace, where 
it is sometimes treated as two verses. 
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2. The Elegiambus consists of a catalectic Dactylic Trimeter and an 
Iambic Dimeter : 
LI ZOO ARN Co he ae 


Scribere versicu- | lds, || amGre per- | cussum grayi. 


Norr. — This verse occurs only in the eleventh epode of Horace, where it 
is sometimes treated as two verses. 


VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 


747. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, the 
Hexameter in his Metamorphoses, and the Elegiac Distich in his Epis- 
tles and other works; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles and 
Satires, and a variety of lyric meters in his Odes and Epodes, as 
follows: 


1. Alcaic Stanza, Tetrastich.— First and second lines, Greater Alcaics 
(745, 9); third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (741, 1); fourth, 
Lesser Alcaic (745, 8). Found in thirty-seven Odes: I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 
27, 29; 31, 84, 35, 37; Il. 1; 8,5; 7, 9) 11, 13,414,715, 1:75 19,203 Ti eee 
8,4, 5; 6, 17, 21) 23, 26; 29:5 TV 74,9514, 15. 

2. Sapphic Stanza, Tetrastich.— The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics 
(745, 6); the fourth, Adonic (745,1). Found in twenty-six Odes: I. 2, 
10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; IT. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; ILI. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22% 
27; IV. 2, 6,11; and in Secular Hymn. 

Nors. — The last foot of the third line is generally a spondee. 


3. Greater Sapphic Stanza, Distich.— First line, First Glyconic, Cata- 
lectic with Syncope in the third foot (783, 7); second line, Greater 
Sapphic (745, 7). Found in Ode I. 8. 

4, First Asclepiadean Stanza, Distich. — First line, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (745, 3); second, Lesser Asclepiadean (745, 4). Found in 
twelve Odes: I. 3, 13, 19, 86; III. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 

5. Second Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich.—The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (745, 4); the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(745, 8). Found in nine Odes: I. 6, 15, 24, 33; Il. 12; III. 10, 16; 
EY 0.12; 

6. Third Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (745, 4); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (745, 3, note 2); the fourth, Second Glyconic Cata- 
lectic (745, 3). Found in seven Odes: I. 5, 14, 21, 23; III. 7, 18; IV. 13. 

7. The Lesser Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 1; III. 
30; IV. 8. 
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8. The Greater Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 11, 
Sse bVe. LO: 

9. Alcmanian Stanza, Distich.— First line, Dactylic Hexameter (735) ; 
second, Dactylic Tetrameter (739, 2). Found in Odes: I. 7, 28; and in 
Epode 12. 

10. First Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Lesser Archilochian (739, 3). Found in Ode IV. 7. 

11. Second Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Hexameter ; 
second, Iambelegus (746, 1). Found in Epode 13. 

12. Third Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Iambic Trimeter; 
second, Elegiambus (746, 2). Found in Epode 11. 

13. Fourth Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Greater Archilo- 
chian (745, 10); second, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (748, 2). Found in 
Ode I. 4. 

Norte. — The second line is sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 

sO S| (| 

14. Trochaic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Trochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectic (741); second, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (743, 2). Found in 
Ode II. 18. 

15. Iambic Stanza, Distich.— First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter. Found in the first ten Epodes. 

16. First Pythiambic Stanza, Distich.— First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Iambic Dimeter (748, 3). Found in Epodes 14 and 15. 

17. Second Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Jambic Trimeter. Found in Epode 16. 

18. Iambic Trimeter is found in Epode 17. 

19. The Ionic Stanza is found in Ode III. 12. It consists of ten 
Lesser Ionic feet, variously arranged by editors. It is perhaps best 
treated as two Dimeters followed by two Trimeters. 


Early Latin Rhythms 


748. 1. Certain religious formulas, carmina, which have been preserved 
among the earliest remains of the Latin language, are believed to show a 
rhythmical structure mainly accentual. Each rhythmic series appears to 
contain four theses. An arsis is often suppressed, and in that case a thesis 
is protracted to compensate for the omission. An example of these carmina 
is Cato, Dé Ré Ristica, 132: 

Itippitér Dapilfs | quéd tibi fferi | opdrtet in démé | 
familié méa | culignam vini dapi, etc. 


Notg. — These carmina are chiefly prayers, imprecations, and sacred songs. 
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Saturnian Verse 


2. The Saturnian verse is employed in some of the earliest remains of 
Latin literature, but its nature is still in dispute. According to one theory 
it is purely accentual, with trochaic rhythm. The verse is divided into two 
halves by a diaeresis. The first half verse has three theses; the second 
usually three, but sometimes only two, and in the latter case it is usually 
preceded by an anacrusis: 


Dabunt mélum Metélli || Naévi6é poétae. 
Prim* incédit Céreris || Prosérpina ptier. Naevius. 
Nore 1.—In the early specimens of this meter hiatus is common, but in the 
later literary Saturnians it occurs chiefly at the diaeresis. 
Notr 2.— There is usually one unaccented syllable between every two ac- 


cented syllables, but in the literary Saturnians there are regularly two unac- 
cented syllables between the second and third theses. 


8. According to the quantitative theory held by some scholars, the 
Saturnian is a trochaic verse of six feet, with anacrusis. Each thesis may 
be a long syllable or two shorts; each arsis may be a long syllable, two 
shorts, or a single short. A short final syllable is often lengthened under 
the ictus, and an arsis is frequently suppressed: 


Dabiint mahim Metélli || Naévi6 poétae. 
Noctii Troiid exfbant || cépitibfis opértis. Naevius. 


Note 1.— The principal pause is usually after the fourth arsis, but sometimes 
after the third thesis. Hiatus is common, but, in strictly constructed Saturnians, 
occurs chiefly at the end of the first rhythmic series. 

Notr 2.— There are many modified forms of both the accentual and quanti- 
tative theories of the Saturnian. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY 


749. On the natural quantity 1 of vowels before two consonants or a 
double consonant, observe 


I. That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn,? and before the inceptive 
endings sc6 and scor: 

Conscius, consul, inscribd, insula, amans, audiéns; cdnferd, cdnficid, in- 
félix, inferd; benignus, magnus, magna, régnum; gelascé, fléréscd, siléscé, 
concupiscs, sciscd ; adipiscor. 


1It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the 
natural quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late 
received special attention from orthoepists. An attempt has been made in this 
- article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of 
information upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions 
of Latin words, (3) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modern lan- 
guages, (5) the comic poets, and (6) etymology. 

Valuable information on the subject of hidden quantity will be found in the 
following works: 

- Srouz, Fr., Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre, historische Grammatik der latei- 
nischen Sprache, Erster Band. Leipzig, 1895. 

BrueMann, K., Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik. Strassburg, 1888-93. 

OstHorr, H., Zur Geschichte des Perfects im Indogermanischen. Strassburg, 
1884. 

Marx, A., Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale in positionslangen Silben. 2te 
Auflage, Berlin, 1889. 

SEELMANN, E., Die Aussprache des Latein. Heilbronn, 1885. 

CHRISTIANSEN, J., De Apicibus et I longis. Husumensen, 1889. 

Foerster, W., Bestimmung der lateinischen Quantitit aus dem Romanischen. 
Rheinisches Museum, XXXIII. Frankfurt am Main. 

GroserR, G., Vulgirlateinische Substrate romanischer Worter, Archiv fiir la- 
teinische Lexikographie und Grammatik; I-VI. Leipzig. 

Korine, G., Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. Paderborn, 1891. 

Linpsay, W. M., The Latin Language. Oxford, 1894. 

2 On the direct testimony of Priscian, confirmed by inscriptions, all vowels are 
long before the endings gnus, gna, gnum; and in view of the very large num- 
ber of words, simple and compound, primitive and derivative, which have these 
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Norge 1. — Some scholars think that vowels are also long before gm, as they 
are known to be long in ségmen, ségmentum, pigmentum, etc. 

Nore 2.—Some think that vowels before sc6, scor are long only when 
they represent long vowels in the primitives. 


II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs or are the result of 
contraction are long: 

Existim6, am4assd, audissem, malle, mallem, ndlle, ndllem, illus, nallus; 
hdrsum (*ho-vorsum), istorsum (*isto-vorsum), quorsum (*quo-vorsum), rar- 
sus (*re-vorsus), sursum (*sub-vorsum). 

III. That the long vowels of primitives are retained in derivatives: 

Cras-tinus, fas-tus, flds-culus, its-tus, itis-titia, matri-monium, ds-culum, 
palis-ter, ras-trum, rds-trum, ris-ticus. 

IV. That compounds retain the long vowels of their members: 

Dé-diixi, dé-réctus, ex-actus, di-stingu6, fratri-cida, matri-cida, vén-dé, 
intrdrsum (*intrd-vorsum), prorsus, prérsum (*prod-vorsus, *prd-vorsum). 

V. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives which increase long in the Genitive: 

Léx, liix, pax, plébs, réx, vox. 


VI. In verbs the long stem vowel of the Present is retained in all the 
principal parts: 


arded ardére arsi arsum 
como coOmere compsi coOmptum 
figs figere fixi fixum 
nubd nubere nupsi nuptum 
pascd pascere pavi pastum 
scribd scribere scripsi scriptum 
simo simere stimpsi simptum 
vivo vivere vixi victum 


1. Note the following exceptions : 


dics dicere dixi dictum 
dics diicere dtiixi ductum 
céd6 cédere cessi cessum 
ard rere ussi tistum 


endings, and also in view of the fact that still other words are known to have 
long vowels before gn, I concur in the view of those eminent orthoepists who 
think it safe to treat all vowels as long before gn. The practical advantage 


of uniformity in the treatment of vowels in this situation is too obvious to need 
remark. 
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VII. In the following verbs the short stem vowel of the Present is 
lengthened in the Perfect and in the Supine or Perfect Participle : 


ago agere €gi actum 
cingd cingere cinxl cinctum 
dé-linqusé délinquere déliqui délictum 1 
di-stingud distinguere distinxi distinctum 2 
emo emere émi éemptum 
fingd fingere finxi fictum 
frang6 frangere frégi fractum 
fruor frui frictus sum 

fungor fungi fainctus sum 

iungd iungere itnxi iunctum 
lego legere légi léctum 
negleg6 neglegere negléxi negléctum 
pings pingere pinxi pictum 
rego regere réxi réctum 
sancio sancire sanxi sanctum 
struo struere struxi structum 
tego tegere texi tectum 
ting6, tingud tingere tinxi tinctum 
traho trahere traxi tractum 
ungod ungere unxi unctum 


1. Note the long vowel in the Supine or Perfect Participle of the fol- 
lowing verbs: 


pango pangere pepigi pactum 
pungo pungere pupugi punctum 
tango tangere tetigi tactum 


VIII. Long vowels with hidden quantity are found in the following 
words and in their derivatives: 


A Arginissae Bovillae ciccus cribrum 
actitum athla bovillus Cincius crispus 
Africus athlétés bistum clatri Crispinus 
Alcéstis atrium Buthrotum Clytémnéstra crusta 
Aléct6 axilla Cnéssus criistum 
aliptés Cc coniunx cucullus 
Amazon B candélabrum contid ciistds 
anguilla bardus catella corodlla 
Aquillius Bédriacum catillus crabro D 
aratrum béstia cétra crastinus délibrum 
ardelid bilibris chirargus Créssa detinx 
ardeo biméstris cicatrix Créssius déxtans 


1 So also re-linquSd. 
2So ex-stingu6 and re-stingus6. 
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Diéspiter 
discrib6 
dispicio 
distinguo 
dist6 
distringd 
dodrans 
dolabra 


E 


ébrius 
énormis 
epidicticus 
esca 
ésculentus 
Esquiliae 
Etruscus 
exdrdium 
exostra 


F 


favilla 
festus 
firmus 
flabrum 
forma 
friictus (iis) 
fristra 
fristum 
furtum 
fustis 

G 
gedgraphia 
georgicus 
glossarium 
glosséma 
gryps 

H 


Hérculaneum 
hibiscum 
hillae 

hircus 
hirsitus 
hirtus 
Hispellum 
hornus 
Hyméttus 


I 
iéntaculum 
Illyria 


inféstus 
infdrmis 
inlistris 
instillo 
instinctus (is) 
involicrum 
Tdleus 
iuglans 
iurgd 
iustus 
lustinus 
iuxta 


L 


labrum (basin) 
lamna 
lardum 
Lars 
Larva 
latrina 
latro 
lavabrum 
lavacrum 
lémna 
lémniscus 
Lémnos 
lentiscus 
libra 
lictor 
lubricus 
lactus (iis) 
lustrum (expi- 
ation) 
lustrd 
lixus (ts) 
luxuria 
Lyctrgus 


M 


Manlius 
Marcellus 
Marcus 
Mars 

Marsi 
Martialis 
maxilla 
maximus 
mercénnarius 
Métrodérus 
métropolis 
mille 
milvus 
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misced 
Mostellaria 
mucro 
musculus 
muscus 
mustela 


N 
Narnia 
narro 
nasturtium 
nefastus 
nondum 
nongenti 
nonne 
Norba 
norma 
nullus 
nundinae 
nuntid 
nuntius 
nuptiae 
nusquam 
nutrid 
nutrix 


O 


Oendtria 
olla 

orca 
orchéstra 
ordior 
ordd 
orno 
oscen 
dscitd 
dsculum 
osculor 
Ostia 
ostium 
ovillus 
Oxus 


» 


12 


palimpséstus 
paluster 
pastillus 
pastor 
pastus (ts) 
paxillus 
pégma 
periclitor 


Perméssus 
Phoenissa 
pictor 
pigmentum 
pistor 
pistrinum 
plébs 
plectrum 
plostellum 
Polis 
Polymestor 
posca 
pragmaticus 
Praxitelés 
préndo 
primordium 
princeps 
priscus 
pristinus 
procinctus (ts) 
procrastino 
Procrustés 
proféstus 
promiscuus 
promptus (is) 
prosperus 
prostibulum 
Publicola 
publicus 
Piblius 
pulyillus 
purgo 
pustula 


Q 


quartus 
quinctilis 
quincunx 
quinguatris 
quinque 
quindecim 
quintus 
Quintilianus 


R 


rastrum 
reapse 
rectus 
rixa 
rixor 
roscidus 
Roscius 


rostrum 
Roxané 
ructo 
rusticus 


Ss 
Sarsina 
sceptrum 
segmen 
ségmentum 
séméstris ' 
semuncia 
septunx 
séscenti 
Sesdstris 
sésqui 
séstertius 
Séstius 
Séstos 
simulacrum 
sinciput 
sistrum 
sdbrius 
Socrates 
sdlstitium 
sospes 
sdspita 
stilla 
structor 
sublistris 
suillus 
simptus (is) 
suirculus 
Sitrium 


T 


tactus (is) 
Tartéssus 
taxillus 
Tecméssa 
téctum 
Telméssus 
Témnos 
theatrum 
Thréssa 
tractd 
tristis 


U 
illus 
ulna 
incia 
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tinctid ustrina vastd vendo victus (ts) 
-tndecim usurpo vastus vernus villa 
urtica Véctis vestibulum villum 
aspiam Vv végrandis véestigium vindémia 
usquam vallum Velabrum Vestini Vipsanius 
usque vasculum Venafrum vexillum viscus 


IX. That vowels are generally short before nt and nd: 


Amant, amantis, monent, monentis, pridentis, pridentia, amandus, mon- 
endus, regendus. 


Nore 1.—A few exceptions will be found in the list given above; see 
VALET. 
Nore 2. — Greek words also furnish a few exceptions. 


X. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 


750. The principal Figures of Etymology are 


1. Aphaeresis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a 
word. 

2. Syncope, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word. 
Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word. 
Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word. 

Metathesis, the transposition of letters. 
See also Figures of Prosody, 733. 


SOUS ks Ro 


751. The principal Figures of Syntax are 
1. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence : 


Habitabat ad Iovis (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter ; 
Liy. 1, 41. 


Nore 1. — Aposiopesis is an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect leaves the 
sentence unfinished ; 

Qués ego . . . sed mdtds praestat compdnere fluctiis, whom I... but it 
is better to calm the troubled waves; V.1, 135. 


Nore 2. — For Asyndeton, see 657, 6. 


2. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression : 


Nostri Graecé nesciunt nec Graeci Latiné, our people do not know Greek, 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin; C. Tuse. 5, 40, 116. 
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Nore. —Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though 
strictly applicable only in one : 


Ducés pictasque exiire carinas, slay the leaders and burn the painted 
ships; V.7, 481. 
8. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : 


Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 
which ways they might depart ; Caes. 1, 6. 


Nore 1. — Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead 
of a noun with an adjective or a genitive : 


Qualem pateris libamus et aurd (= pateris aureis), such as we offer from 
golden bowls ; V. G. 2, 192. 


Nore 2. — For Anaphora, see 666, 1. 
4, Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or of one 
grammatical form for another: 


Populus laté réx (= régnans), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively); V. 1,21. Sérus (sérd) in caelum redeas, may you return late to 
heaven; H. 1, 2, 45. 


Nore. — For Prolepsis or Anticipation, see 498 ; for Synesis, see 889 ; and 
for Attraction, see 396, 2; 399, 5. 

5. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Viget et vivit animus, the soul is vigorous and alive ; ©. Div. 1, 30, 63. 


Nore. — For Chiasmus, see 666, 2. 


752. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important: 


1. A Simile is a direct comparison: 

Imago par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somnd, the image, like the 
swift winds, and very like a fleeting dream; V. 6, 701. 

2. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another: 

Rei piblicae naufragium, the shipwreck of the republic; ©. Sest. 6, 15. 

Nore. — Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For 
an example, see Horace, Ode I., 14: O navis . . . occupa portum, ete. 

3. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Furit Vulcdnus (ignis), the fire (Vulcan) rages; V. 5, 662. 
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4. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a 
part; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 


Statid male fida carinis (navibus), @ station unsafe for ships; V. 2, 28. 


5. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Quid ais, bone (male) ciistds provinciae, what sayest thou, good guardian 
of the province ? C. Ver. 5, 6, 12. 

6. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest: 

African6 industria virtiitem, virtis gloriam, gloria aemulds comparavit, 
industry procured excellence for Africanus, excellence glory, glory rivals ; 
Ad Her. 4, 25. 

7. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et fulminis Scior Alis, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning ; V. 5, 319. 

8. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite: 

Non ignara mali, not unacquainted (= far too well acquainted) with mis- 
Sortune ; VY. 1, 630. 

9. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as living 
beings: 

Té patria ddit ac metuit, your country hates and fears you; C. ©. 1,7, 17. 

10. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons: 

Vos, Albani tumuli, vés implord, Z implore you, ye Alban hills; C. Mil. 81. 

11. Euphemism is the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleas- 
ant subjects: 

Si quid mihi himAnitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me (i.e. if I should die); C. Ph. 1, 4, 10. 

12. Oxymoron is an apparent contradiction : 


Absentés adsunt et egentés abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance ; C. Am. 7, 28. 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


758. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of plays. It embraces about eight centuries, from 250 B.c. to 
550 a.p., and it may be conveniently divided into five periods. The 
following are a few representative writers of these periods: 
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1. Early Latin Writers 


Plautus Ennius Cato Terence 


2. Writers of the Ciceronian Age 


Cicero Caesar Lucretius Catullus Sallust Nepos 


3. Writers of the Augustan Age 
Vergil Horace Ovid Tibullus Propertius Livy 


4. Writers of the Silver Age 


Seneca Curtius Two Plinies Quintilian Tacitus 
Suetonius Persius Lucan Juvenal Martial 


5. Late Latin Writers 


Tertullian Lactantius Ausonius Claudian 
Eutropius Macrobius Boéthius Priscian 


ROMAN CALENDAR 


754. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months, but it has the following peculiarities : 


I. The days are not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month: 


1. From the Calends, the jirst of each month. 

2. From the Nones, the jifth — but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

3. From the Ides, the thirteenth — but the jifteenth in March, May, July, 
and October. ~ 


IJ. From these three points the days are numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 


Norsr. — Hence, after the Jdes of each month, the days are numbered 
from the Calends of the following month. 


III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
each is denoted by pridié Kalendas, N6nfs, etc.; the second before each 
by dié tertio (not secund6) ante Kalendas, etc.; the third, by dié quarté, 
etc.; and so on through the month. 


1. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in 
agreement with Kalendas, Nonas, etc.; as dié quart6 ante N6nas Ianua- 
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rias, often shortened to quart6 ante Nénas Ian. or IV. ante N6nas Tan., 
or without ante, as IV. N6nas Ian., the second of January. 

2. Ante diem is common, instead of dié... ante; as ante diem quar- 
tum Nonas Ian. for dié quart6 ante NG6nas Ian. 

3. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., pridié Kal., etc., are often 
used as indeclinable nouns with a preposition; as ex ante diem V. Idis 
Oct., from the 11th of Oct.; ad pridié N6nas Mais, till the 6th of May. 


755. CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 
Ba March, May, July, January, August, April, June, 
Aret October December September, November February. 
1 KALENDIs.1 KALENDis. KALENDIS. KALENDIS. 
2 VI. Nonas.1 IV. Nonas. IV. Nonas. IV. Nonas. 
3 V. ss II. fs Ill. es eae “ 
4 IV. cs Pridié Nonas. Pridié Nonas. Pridié Nonas. 
5 rEt, a Nonis. _. Nonis. < Nonis. is , 
6 Pridié Nonas. Wilk = Tdias: VIII. Idis. VIII. Idis. 
7 Nonis. VII. Ee VIL. ee VII. ae 
8 VIIl. —Idis. VI. a VI. ge VI. “ 
9 VII. Be Wi. iy Vv. cs Vv. “ 
10 VE G IV. ee IV. s Iv. ce 
11 she Ge II. se 0) Read es Ill. C 
12 IV. cy Pridié Idis. Pridié Idis. Pridié Idis. 
13 IIL. ce Ipiwus. IpigBus. Ip1gvs. 
14 Pridié dis. XIX. Kalend.? XVIII. Kalend.2 | XVI. Kalend.? 
15 IpiBvs. mV a VII. ts XV. «e 
16 XVII. Kalend2 | XVII. ‘“ XVI. ss XIV. cs 
17 XVI. ee XVI. 3 XV. me XIII. ty 
18 XV. UG XV. ef XIV. we XII. ae 
19 XIV. es XIV. oe XIII. We Px se 
20 XIII. 6s XIII. ee XII, os XxX. G 
6 XII. Hs XI wo IX Ke 
3 hae “ rae “ x 4 VI “ 
93 < “ X. Me IX se VII os 
24 1X “ IX. x VIII 4 VI a 
25 VIII “ VII 2 Vil sf V. (VI.)8 s&s 
26 VI. “ VII. s¢ VI. a IV. (V.) es 
21 VL. “ Waly se Vi 3 IIT. (1V.) i 
2f Vie “ Vis s Vie bie Prid. Kal. (ILI. Kal.) 
29 Tvs “ IV. te III. eS (Prid. Kal.) 
30 IIL. “ III. ie Pridié Kalend. 
31 Pridié Kalend. Pridié Kalend. 


1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added. 
Before Nonas, Idis, ete., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (754, 


Til. 1). 
2 The Calends of the following month are of course meant; the 16th of March, 


for instance, is XVII. Kalendas Aprilés. 
8 The inclosed forms apply to leap year. 
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Nore 1. — The table will furnish the learner with the English expression 
for any Latin date, or the Latin expression for any English date. 

Nore 2. — In leap year the 24th and the 25th of February are both called 
the sixth before the Calends of March,— VI. Kal. Mart. The days before 
the 24th are numbered as if the month contained only twenty-eight days, 
but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly for a month of twenty- 
nine days, —V., IV., III. Kal. Mart., and pridié Kal. Mart. 


756. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided into twelve hours. 


1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly one twelfth of the day or of the night, of 
course varied in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons 
of the year. 


ROMAN MONEY 


757. The principal Roman coins were the as, of copper; the séster- 
tius, quinarius, dénarius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their 
value in the Augustan period may be approximately given as follows: 


A Sores, - eck Oh Gie st ee ee cents 
SEShEreIUS Bia 0 Uae en eee ee 
(Apis Odie a Gea 6 a ao oe 
DGNarius's ss ps Tie. oe oe BS roel Giese 
AUYCUS 5) 4; oct ein he BP ae Maceo oh ee DOLOU 


1. The 4s contained originally a pound of copper, but it was dimin- 
ished, from time to time, till at last it contained only one twenty-fourth 
of a pound. 

2. In all sums of money the common unit of computation was the séster- 
tius, also called nummus. 


Nore 1.— The units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by séstertii with the 
proper cardinals: viginti séstertii, 20 sesterces. 

Notr 2.— One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille séstertii or mille 
séstertium. 

Nore 3.— In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted 
either by milia séstertium (genitive plural) or by séstertia: duo milia 
séstertium or bina séstertia. : 

Not 4.—In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, séster- 
tium with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numerad 
adverb, deciés, viciés, etc.: deciés séstertium, 7,000,000 (10 x 100,000) 
sesterces. 
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758. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors: 


A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedilis. 

A. U. C. = anno urbis 
conditae. 

Cos. = cénsul. 

Coss. = consulés. 

D. = divus. 

D. 1D. = dind dedit. 

Des. = désignatus. 

D. M. = diis manibus. 

D.S. = dé sud. 

B.S. P. P. = de sua pe- 
cunia posuit. 

Eq. Rom. = eques Ro- 
manus. 

F. = filius. 


F. C. = faciendum cira- 
vit. 

Id. = Idas. 

Imp. = imperator. 

K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. 

Leg. = légatus. 

Non. = Nonae. 

O. M. = optimus maxi- 
mus. 

P. C. = patrés cdnscripti. 

Pont. Max. = pontifex 
maximus. 

P. R. = populus Roma- 
nus. 

Pr. = praetor. 

Praef. = praefectus. 
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Proc. = procdnsul. 

Q. B. F. b. Q. S. = quod 
bonum, félix, faustum- 
que sit. 

Quir. = Quirités. 

Resp. or R. P. = rés pu- 
blica. 

S. = senatus. 

S. C. = senattis cdnsul- 
tum. 

S. D. P. = salitem dicit 
plirimam. 

Sab On Rea —esenacus 
populusque Romanus. 

Tr. Pl. = tribinus plé- 
bis. 
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A 


ab-d6, dere, didi, ditum, 270, 1. 
ab-e6, ire, ii, itum, 297, 5. 

ab-icid, icere, iéci, iectum, 274. 
ab-ig6, igere, égi, actum, 270, 2. 
ab-nud6, ere, nui, —, 275, 2. 

aboled, ére, évi, abolitum, 260. 
aboléscé, ere, olévi, —, 279. 
ab-ripid, ere, ul, reptum, see rapid. 


abs-con-d6, dere, didi, ditum, see ab-do. 
ab-sum, ab-esse, a-ful, a-futirus, 290, 1. 


ac-cendo, ere, cendi, cénsum, 271, 3. 
ac-cid6, ere, cidi, —, see cadé. 
ac-cind, — like con-cind. 

ac-cipid, cipere, cépi, ceptum, 274. 
ac-cumb6, ere, cubui, cubitum, 272, 
acuo, ere, ul, —, 275, 2. 

ad-d6, dere, didi, ditum, see ab-do. 
ad-fari, 300, 3, 1. 

ad-fero, ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 294, 2. 
ad-flig6, ere, flixi, flictum, 268. 
ad-hibed, ére, ui, itum, 261. 

ad-im6, ere, mi, émptum, 270, 2. 
ad-ipiscor, ipisci, eptus sum, 283. 
ad-olésco, ere, olévi, ultum, 279, 1. 
ad-orior, oriri, ortus sum, 289. 
ad-sto, a-std, stare, stiti, —, 259, 3. 
ad-sum, esse, fui, —, 290, 1. 
ad-venio, ire, véni, ventum, 287, 2. 
ag-gredior, like in-gredior. 
a-gnodsco, like cd-gnosco. 

ago, ore, égi, actum, 270, 2. 

aid, def., 300. 

alge6, ére, alsi, —, 263. 

al-licid, ere, lexi, lectum, 225, 2; 274, 1. 
ald, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 
amb-i6, ire, ivi, itum, 297, 7. 
amicio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

amo, 206. 


amplector, 1, amplexus sum, 282. 

ango, ere, —, 273, 2. 

aperid, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

apiscor, apisci, —, 283. 

ap-pared, ere, ul, itiirus, see pared. 
ap-petd, ere, lvl, itum, see peto. 
ap-plic6, are, avi, ul, Atum, itum, 257, 2 
ap-pond, ere, posui, positum, see pono. 
arceo, ére, arcul, 261, 1. 

arcesso, ere, 1v1, itum, 276. 

arded, ére, arsi, arsum, 263. 

ardescé, ere, arsi, —, 279. 

areo, ére, arui, —, 261, 1. 

aresco, ere, arul, —, 279. 

arguo, ere, argul, —, 275, 2. 

ar-ripid, ere, ui, reptum, see rapid. 
a-scendo, like dé-scenddé. 

a-spergo, ere, Spersi, Spersum, see spargo. 
a-spicio, like con-spicio. 

as-sentior, iri, sénsus sum, 289, 1. 
as-sided, like ob-sided. 

at-ting6, ere, tigi, tactum, see tango. 
auded, ére, ausus sum, 267. 

audio, 2155 284. 

au-fer6, ferre, abs-tuli, ab-latum, 294, 2. 
auged, Gre, auxi, auctum, 263. 

ave, def., 301, 1. 

aveod, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 


B 


balbitid, ire, —, —, 288, 2. 
bibo, ere, bibi, —, 270, 1. 
blandior, iri, itus sum, 223; 289. 


Cc 


cadé, ere, cecidi, casum, 271, 1. 
caeds, ere, cecidi, caesum, 271, 1. 
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cale6, ére, calui, calitirus, 261. 

ealéscé, ere, calui, —, 279. 

cand, ere, cecini, —, 270, 1. 

eapesso, ere, lvl, 1tum, 276. 

capid, ere, cépi, captum, 225, 1; 226. 

cared, ére, ul, iturus, 261. 

carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum, 268. 

caved, ére, cavi, cautum, 264. 

cédo, ere, cessi, cessum, 269. 

cedé, def., 301, 1. 

cénsed, ére, cénsul, cénsum, 262. 

cerno, ere, crévi, créetum, 276. 

cied, ére, civi, citum, 260. 

cing6, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 268, 

circum-ago, like per-ago. 

claudé, ere, clausi, clausum, 269. 

claud6é, ere, —, — (to be lame), 273, 2. 

co-emd6, like ad-imo. 

coepi, def., 299. 

co-erced, ére, ul, itum, 261. 

c6-gndsc6, ere, gndvi1, gnitum, 278. 

c6g6, ere, coégi, coactum, 270, 2. 

col-lid6, like il-lido. 

col-ligé, ere, légi, léctum, 270, 2. 

col-licesé, ére, laxi, —, see liiced. 

cold, ere, colui, cultum, 273. 

com-ed6, ere, édi, ésum, éstum, 2938, 3. 

comé, ere, cOmpsi, coOmptum, 268. 

com-miniscor, 1, commentus sum, 283, 

com-moved, ére, MmMOvi, modtuin, see 
moveo. 

com-peri6, ire, peri, pertum, 287, 1. 

com-plector, dike amplector. 

com-ple6, ére, plévi, plétum, 260. 

com-prim6, ere, pressi, pressum, see 
premo. 

com-pung6, ere, punxi, piunctum, see 
pung6. 

con-cidé, ere, cidi, see cadé. 

con-cid6, like in-cidé. 

con-cin6, ere, cinul, —, 272, 1. 

con-clid6, ere, clisi, clisum, 269. 

con-cupiscd, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 279, 1. 

con-cutid, ere, cussi, cussum, 274. 

con-d6, like ab-d6, 

con-fercid, like re-fercis. 

con-ferd, ferre, tuli, col-latum, 294, 2. 

con-ficid, ere, féci, fectum, 274. 

con-fit, de/’., 296, 4. 

con-fiteor, fitéri, fessus sum, 266. 

con-fring6, like per-fring6. 

con-grud, ere, grui, —, 275, 2. 

con-quir6, ere, quisivi, quisitum, 276. 
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con-ser6, ere, ui, tum, 273. 

cdn-sist6, ere, stiti, —, 270, 1. 

cdn-spicid, ere, Spexi, spectum, 274, 1. 

con-stitud, ere, stitui, stittutum, see 
statuo. 

cdn-std, stare, stiti, —, 259, 3. 

cdnsuéscd, ere, cOnsuévi, —, 299, 2. 

consuld, ere, sului, sultum, 273. 

con-temn6, ere, tempsi, temptum, see 
temno. 

con-tex6, ere, ul, tum, see texd. 

con-tings, ere, tigi, tactum, see tango. 

con-tund6, ere, tudi, tisum, 271, 1. 

coqudé, ere, coxi, coctum, 268. 

crébréscé, ere, crebrul, —, 280. 

créd6, ere, crédidi, creditum, 270, 1. 

crepo, are, wi, itum, 258. 

eréscd, ere, crévi, crétum, 278. 

cubé, are, cubui, cubitum, 258. 

cud6, ere, ctidi, ciisum, 271, 3. 

cupid, ere, cuplivi, cupitum, 274. 

currd, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 


D 


débed, Gre, ui, itum, 261. 

dé-cern6, ere, crévi, crétum, 276. 

dé-cerp6, ere, cerpsi, cerptum, 268. 

decet, ¢mpers., 302, 2. 

dé-do, like ab-dé. 

dé-fendé, ere, fendi, fénsum, 271, 3. 

dé-fit, def., 296, 4. 

dégo, ere, dégi, —, see agé. 

délectat, tmpers., 302, 5. 

déled, ére, Evi, étum, 230; 260. 

dé-ligs, like col-ligs. 

dém6, ere, démpsi, démptum, 268. 

dé-pdsed, ere, popdsci, —, 271, 1. 

dé-scendé, ere, scendi, scénsum, 271, 3. 

dé-silid, Ire, silui, silii, —, 285. 

dé-sin6, ere, désil, désitum, 276, 1. 

dé-sum, esse, ful, futirus, 290, 1. 

dé-tend6, ere, tendi, tentum, see tendo. 

dé-tined, ére, tinul, tentum, 262. 

dé-vertor, 1, versus sum, verti, 224, 2; 
271, 3. 

dicé, ere, dixi, dictum, 268. 

dif-ferd, ferre, distull, dilatum, 294, 2. 

diligs, ere, diléxi, diléctum, 268. 

di-micé, are, avi, datum, 258, 1. 

di-rud, ere, ruil, rutum, 275, 1. 

disco, ere, didici, —, 270, 1; 278, 

dis-sided, like ob-sided. 
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di-stingud, like ex-stingud. 
di-st6, stare, —, —, 259, 3. 
divid6, ere, visi, visum, 269. 
do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
doce6, ére, docul, doctum, 262. 
doled, ére, dolui, dolitirus, 261. 
dolet, zmpers., 302, 5. 

domo, are, domul, domitum, 258. 
ducé, ere, dixi, ductum, 268. 
duplic6, are, avi, atum, 257, 2. 
duréscé, ere, durui, —, 280. 


E 


ed6, ere, di, ésum, 271, 2; 293. 
ef-fugio, ere, figi, —, 274. 

eged, ére, egui, —, 261, 1. 

é-licid, ere, licui, licitum, 274, 1. 
é-ligd, like dé-ligd. 

émined, ére, Eminui, —, 261, 1. 

emo, ere, €mi, €mptum, 270, 2. 
€-necd, are, avi, ui, Atum, tum, 257, 2. 
e6, ire, il, itum, 297. 

ésurid, ire, —, ésuritirus, 288, 1. 
é-vad6, ere, vasi, vasum, 269. 
€vanesco, ere, évanui, —, 280. 
é-verro, ere, éverri, éversum, 271, 3. 
ex-clid6, ere, clisi, clisum, 269. 
ex-cid6, ere, ciidi, ciisum, 271, 3. 
ex-curr6, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 
ex-e6, Ire, exil, exitum, 297, 5. 
ex-erced, Gre, ul, itum, 261. 
ex-oléscé, ere, olévi, olétum, 279, 1. 
expergiscor, 1, experréctus sum, 283. 
ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 283. 
ex-pled, Gre, évi, tum, 260. 

ex-plic6, are, avi, ul, atum, itum, 257. 
ex-pl6d6, ere, plosi, plosum, 269. 
ex-stingué, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 268. 
ex-st6, stare, —, —, 259, 3. 


ex-tendo, ere, tendi, tentum, see tend6. 


exud, ere, exui, exttum, 275. 


F 


facess6, ere, i, Itum, 276, 1. 
facid, ere, féci, factum, 274. 
falld, ere, fefelli, falsum, 271, 1. 
farcié, ire, farsi, fartum, 286. 
fari, def., 300. 

fateor, éri, fassus sum, 266. 
fatiscd, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 
faved, ére, favi, fautum, 264. 
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ferid, ire, —, —, 288, 2. 

fer6, ferre, tuli, latum, 294. 
fid6, ere, fisus sum, 224; 271, 3; 283. 
figd, ere, fixi, fixum, 269. 
find6, ere, fidi, fissum, 271, 3. 
fing6, ere, finxi, fictum, 268. 
fi, fieri, factus sum, 274; 296. 
flect6, ere, flexi, flexum, 269. 
fled, Ere, Evi, étum, 260. 

fldred, ére, ui, —, 261, 1. 
floréscé, ere, florui, —, 279. 
flud, ere, fluxi, fluxum, 275, 1. 
fodid, ere, fodi, fossum, 274. 
forem, def., 205, 2. 

foved, ére, fovi, fotum, 264. 
frang6, ere, frégi, fractum, 270, 2. 
frem6, ere, fremui, —, 272, 1. 
fricd, are, ui, 4tum, tum, 257, 2. 
friged, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 

fruor, frui, frictus sum, 281. 
fugio, ere, fugi, fugitum, 274. 
fulcid, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 
fulged, ére, fulsi, —, 263. 

fund6, ere, fudi, fasum, 271, 2. 
fungor, fungi, finctus sum, 281. 
furd, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 


G 


gannid, ire, —, —, 288, 2. 

gaudeo, ére, gavisus sum, 224; 267. 
gem6, ere, gemui, —, 272, 1. 

gero, ere, gessi, gestum, 268. 

gignd, ere, genul, genitum, 272. 

gliscd, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum, 225, 3; 282 


H 


habed, ére, ui, itum, 261. 
haere, ére, haesi, haesum, 263, 
haurid, ire, hausi, haustum, 286, 
havé, def., 301, 1. 

hebed, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 

hisc6, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 

horred, ére, horrui, —, 261, 1. 
hortor, ari, hortatus sum, 223. 


1 
ied, ere, ici, ictum, 270, 2. 
igndscé, ere, igndvi, igndtum, 278. 
il-licid, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
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il-lid6, ere, lisi, lisum, see laed6. 
im-mined, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 
im-ping6, ere, pégi, pactum, 270, 1. 
im-pled, dike com-pleo. 

im-plic6, aré, avi, ui, atum, itum, 259, 1. 
in-cenad, like ac-cendo. 

incess6, ere, incessiv1, —, 276, 1. 
in-cid6, ere, cidi, casum, 271, 1. 
in-cid6, ere, cidi, cisum, 271, 1. 
in-cold, ere, colui, —, 273. 

in-crepo, are, ul, itum, tum, 258. 
in-créscd, ere, crévi, cretum, see cresco. 
in-cumb6, ere, cubui, cubitum, 272. 
in-cutid, like con-cutid. 

ind-iged, ére, igui, —, see eged. 
in-d6, like ab-d6. 

indulged, ére, dulsi, dultum, 263. 
indud, ere, indui, inditum, 275. 
ineptio, Ire, —, —, 288, 2. 

in-ferd, ferre, tuli, illatum, 294, 2. 
infit, def., 296, 4. 

in-gredior, gredi, gressus sum, 282. 
in-olésc6, like abolésco. 

inquam, def., 300: 

in-sided, like ob-sided. 

in-spicid, like con-spicié. 

in-st6, are, stiti, —, see std. 
intel-leg6, like neglego. 

interest, impers., 302, 5. 

in-veni6o, Ire, vénl, ventum, 287, 2. 
in-veterasc6, ere, ravi, ratum, 279, 1. 
irascor, 1, —, 283. 

ir-rud, ere, rui, —, 275, 1. 


I CONSONANT 


iaced, Gre, iacul, iacitiirus, 261. 
iacid, ere, iéci, iactum, 225, 1; 274. 
iubed, ére, iussi, iussum, 263. 
iung6, ere, iunxi, iunctum, 268, 
iuv6, are, itvi, iitum, 259; 302, 5. 


L 


labor, 1, lapsus sum, 282, 

lacess6, ere, Ivi, 1tum, 276. 

laed6, ere, laesi, laesum, 269. 

lamb6, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 

lated, ére, latuil, —, 261, 1. 

lav, are, lavi, lavatum, lautum, 259. 
leg6, ere, légi, lectum, 270, 2. 

liceor, éri, licitus sum, 266. 

licet, impers., 302, 2. 

lind, ere, lévi, litum, 276. 
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linqué, ere, liqui, —, p. 122, footnote 1. 
liquor, 1, —, 281. 

loquor, 1, lociitus sum, 223; 281. 

laced, ére, laxi, —, 263. 

lado, ere, lusi, lusum, 269. 

laged, ére, lixi, —, 263. 

1ud, ere, lui, —, 275, 2. 


M 


maereé, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 

malo, malle, malui, —, 295. 

mando, ere, mandi, mansum, 271, 3, 
maned, ere, MAansl, Mansum, 263, 
maturéscé, ere, maturui, —, 280. 
medeor, éri, —, 266. 

memini, def., 299. 

mere6, ére, ul, itum, 261. 

mereor, eri, meritus sum, 266. 
merg6, ere, Mersi, mersum, 269. 
métior, irl, ménsus sum, 289, 1. 
met6, ere, Messul, Messum, 273, 1. 
metud, ere, metul, —, 275, 2. 

mic6, are, micul, —, 258, 1. 

misce6, ere, miscul, mixtum, 262. 
misereor, éri, miseritus sum, 266. 
miseret, imper's., 302, 2. 

mitt6, ere, misi, missum, 269. 

mol6, ere, molui, molitum, 272. 
moneé, 209. 

morded, €re, momordi, morsum, 265. 
morior, 1, mortuus sum, 225, 3; 281, 
moved, ére, Movi, mdtum, 264. 
mulced, cre, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 
mulge6, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 


N 


nanciscor, 1, nanctus (nactus) sum, 283. 
nascor, 1, natus sum, 283. 

nect6, ere, nexul, nexum, 273, 1. 
neg-lego, ere, 1éxi, léctum, 268. 
ne-qued, quire, quivi, quil, —, 298. 
ningit, ere, ninxit, impers., 302, 2. 
nited, ére, ul, —, 261, 1. 

nitor, 1, nisus, nixus sum, 282. 
noced, ére, nocul, nocitum, 261. 
n6l6, ndlle, ndlui, —, 295. 

n6sco, ere, Novi, notum, 278; 299, 2. 
nubo, ere, nupsi, nuptum, 268. 


ob-d6, like ab-dé. 
obliviscor, 1, oblitus sum, 283. 
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ob-mutéscé, ere, mitul, —, 280. 
ob-sided, ére, sédi, sessum, 265, 2. 
ob-soléscé, ere, solévi, solétum, 279, 1. 
ob-st6, are, stiti, —, see std. 
ob-surdéscé, ere, surdui, —, 280. 
ob-tined, ére, tinul, tentum, 262. 
oc-cido, like in-cidd. 

oe-c1d6, like in-cidé. 

oc-cind, like con-cind. 

oc-cipid, like ac-cipio. 

occuld, ere, ul, tum, 273. 

ddi, def., 299. 

of-fendo, like défend6. 

of-ferd, ferre, obtuli, oblatum, 294, 2. 
oled, ére, olui, —, 261, 1. 

operid, ire, ul, tum, 285. 

oportet, impers., 302, 2. 
op-perior, irl, pertus sum, 289, 1. 
ordior, iri, 6rsus sum, 289, 1. 
orior, iri, ortus sum, 289, 1. 
os-tend6, like dé-tendé. 


Pe 


paciscor, I, pactus sum, 283, 

paenitet, impers., 302, 2. 

palled, ére, pallui, —, 261, 1. 

pando, ere, pandi, passum, 271, 3. 

pango, ere, pepigi, pégi, panctum, pac- 
tum, 270, 1. 

parco, ere, peperci, parsum, 271, 1. 

pareo, ére, parui, pariturus, 261. 

parid, ere, peperi, partum, 225, 1; 274. 

partior, iri, partitus sum, 288. 

pasco, ere, pavi, pastum, 278. 

pated, ere, patui, —, 261, 1. 

patior, 1, passus sum, 225, 3; 282. 

paved, ére, pavi, —, 264. 

pectd, ere, pexi, pexum, 269. 

pel-licid, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 

pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 271, 1. 

pended, ére, pependi, pensum, 265. 

pendé, ere, pependi, pénsum, 271, 1. 

per-ago, ere, égi, actum, 270, 2. 

per-cellé, ere, culi, culsum, 271, 3. 

per-cénsed, ére, cénsul, censum, 262. 

per-do, like ab-do. 

per-fring6, ere, frégi, fractum, 270, 2. 

pergo, ere, perréxi, perréctum, see rego. 

per-leg6, ere, légi, léctum, 270, 2. 

per-petior, 1, pessus sum, 282. 

per-sto, are, stiti, —, 259. 

per-tined, ére, tinul, —, 262. 
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pet6, ere, ivi, il, petitum, 276. 

piget, ¢mpers., 302, 2. 

ping6, ere, pinxi, pictum, 268. 

placed, ére, ui, itum, 261; 302, 5. 

plaudé, ere, plausi, plausum, 269, 

plecto, ere, plexi, plectum, 269. 

plus, ere, plui, —, 302, 2. 

polled, ére, —, —, 261, 2. 

polliceor, éri, pollicitus sum, 266. 

pond, ere, posul, positum, 272. 

posco, ere, poposci, —, 271, 1; 278. 

pos-sided, like ob-sided. 

pos-sid6, ere, possédi, possessum, 271, 3. 

possum, posse, potui, —, 291. 

poto, are, avi, 4tum, potum, 257, 2. 

prae-bed, ere, ul, itum, 261. 

prae-cind, —, —, like con-cino. 

prae-curr6, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 

prae-sided, like ob-sided. 

prae-st6, are, stiti, —, 302, 5; see sto. 

prae-sum, esse, ful, —, 290, 1. 

prandeé, ére, 1, pransum, 265, 3. 

prehend6, prénd6, ere, i, prehénsum, 
prénsum, 271, 3. 

prem6, ere, pressi, pressum, 269. 

prod-ig6, ere, égi, Actum, 270, 2. 

pr6-do, like ab-do. 

proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 283. 

pro-fiteor, éri, fessus sum, 266. 

promo, ere, prompsi, promptum, 268. 

pro-stern6, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 

pr6-sum, prddesse, profui, —, 292. 

pro-tend6, like dé-tendo. 

pudet, impers., 302, 2. 

pung6, ere, pupugi, pune 1. 


Q 


quaer6, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 276. 
quaeso, def., 301, 2. 

quatio, ere, —, quassum, 274. 

que6, ire, quivi, quil, —, 298. 

queror, 1, questus sum, 281. 

quiéscé, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 278. 


R 


rad6, ere, rasi, rasum, 269. 

rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 274. 

raucid, ire (rausi), rausum, 286. 
re-cénse6, Jike per-cénsed. 

re-cid6, ere, reccidi, recasiirus, see cadd 
re-cidd, like in-cido. 
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red-argué, ere, argui, —, 275, 2. 

red-d6, like ab-do. 

re-felld, ere, felli, falsum, see fall. 

re-fercid, ire, fersi, fertum, 286. 

re-ferd, ferre, rettuli, relatum, 294, 2. 

réfert, impers., 302, 2. 

rego, ere, réxi, rectum, 212; 268. 

re-linquo, ere, liqui, lictum, 270, 2. 

re-miniscor, 1, —, 283. 

reor, réri, ratus sum, 266. 

re-pelld, ere, reppuli, repulsum, 271, 1. 

re-perid, ire, repperl, repertum, 287. 

re-sono, are, avi, aturus, 258, 2. 

re-spergo, ere, Spersi, spersum, 269. 

re-sponded, ére, spondi, sp6nsum, 265, 1. 

re-spud, ere, Spul, —, 275, 2. 

re-tend6, ere, tendi, tentum, 270, 1. 

re-tined, ére, tinui, tentum, 262. 

re-vertor, 1, versus sum, verti, 224, 2; 
271, 3. 

ride6, ére, risi, risum, 263. 

ringor, 1, —, 281. 

rod6, ere, rdsi, rosum, 269, 

rudo, ere, rudivi, —, 276. 

rump, ere, rupli, ruptum, 270, 2. 

1u6, ere, rui, rutum, ruitirus, 275, 1. 


iS) 


saepid, Ire, Saepsi, saeptum, 286. 
sagid, Ire, —, —, 288, 2. 

salid, ire, salui, salii, —, 285. 
salvé, def., 301, 1. 

sanci6, ire, Sanxi, sanctum, 286. 
sapid, ere, Saplv1, —, 225, 1; 274. 
sarcid, 1re, Sarsi, sartum, 286. 
scind6, ere, scidi, scissum, 271, 3. 
scised, ere, Sciv1, scitum, 279, 1. 
scribd, ere, scripsi, scriptum, 268. 
sculp6, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 268. 
secd, are, secui, sectum, 258. 
sé-cern6, ere, crévi, crétum, 276. 
seded, Ere, sédi, sessum, 265, 2. 
sé-ligd, like col-ligd. 

sentid, Ire, sénsi, sensum, 286. 
sepelid, ire, 1vi, sepultum, 284, 1. 
sequor, 1, secitus sum, 281. 

sero, ere, Sévi, Satum, 276, 1. 
sero, ere, (ui), tum, see cdn-serd. 
siled, ére, silui, —, 261, 1. 

sind, ere, sivi, situm, 276, 1. 
sist6, ere, stiti, statum, 270, 1. 
sitid, ire, Ivi, —, 284, 1. 
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soled, ére, solitus sum, 224; 267. 

solv6, ere, solvi, solutum, 270, 3. 

sono, are, sonul, sonaturus, 258, 2. 

spargo, ere, Sparsi, Sparsum, 269. 

sperno, ere, sprévi, sprétum, 276. 

splended, ére, ul, —, 261, 1. 

sponded, ére, Spopondi, sponsum, 265. 

statud, ere, statul, statutum, 275. 

sternd, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 

std, are, steti, statum, 259. 

strepd, ere, strepul, —, 272, 1. 

strided, ére, stridi, —, 265, 3. 

strud, ere, struxi, strictum, 275, 1. 

studed, ére, ui, —, 261, 1. 

stuped, ére, stupul, —, 261, 1. 

suaded, re, suasi, suasum, 263. 

sub-d6, like ab-do. 

sub-ig6, like ab-igo. 

sub-silid, like dé-silid. 

suc-cédG, ere, cessi, cessum, see cédd. 

sue-cend6, like accenddé. 

suc-cidd, ere, cidi, —, see cadd. 

suc-cid6, like in-cid6é. 

suf-ferd, ferre, sustuli, sublatum, 294, 2. 

suf-ficid, like con-ficid. 

suf-fodis, ere, fodi, fossum, see fodié. 

sug-gero, ere, gessi, gestum, see gerd. 

sum, esse, fui, futtrus, 205. 

sumo, ere, Simpsi, Sumptum, 268. 

superbid, ire, —, —, 288, 2. 

super-iaci6, ere, iéci, iectum, see iacid. 

supplic6, are, Avi, Aatum, 257, 2. 

sup-pon6, ere, posul, positum, see pond. 

surg6 (sur-rig6), ere, surréxi, surréctum, 
see rego. 

sus-cénsed, like per-cénsed. 


T 


taced, ére, tacui, tacitum, 261. 
taedet, impers., 302, 2. 

tang6, ere, tetigi, tactum, 270, 1. 
tego, ere, téxi, téctum, 268. 
temnd6, ere, —, —, 273, 2. 

tend6, ere, tetendi, tentum, 270, 1. 
tened, ere, tenui, —, 262. 

terged, ere, tersi, tersum, 263. 
ter6, ere, trivi, tritum, 276. 
terred, ére, ul, itum, 261. 

texd, ere, texul, textum, 273. 
timed, ére, timui, —, 261, 1. 

tollé, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 270, 1. 
tonded, ére, totondi, tonsum, 265. 
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tond, are, tonul, —, 258, 2; 302, 2. veh6, ere, vexi, vectum, 268. 
torqued, ére, torsi, tortum, 263. velld, ere, velli, vulsum, 271, 3. 
torred, ére, torrul, tostum, 262. vendo, ere, véndidi, vénditum, 270, 1. 
tra-d6, like ab-do. ven-e6, ire, il, itum, 297, 5. 

trah6, ere, traxi, tractum, 268. venio, ire, véni, ventum, 287, 2. 
trem6, ere, tremul, —, 272, 1. vereor, erl, veritus sum, 223; 266. 
tribué, ere, tribul, tribittum, 275. vergo, ere, —, —, 278, 2. 

trud6, ere, triisi, trasum, 269. verro, ere, verri, versum, 271, 3. 
tueor, erl, —, 266. vert6, ere, verti, versum, 271, 3. 


tund6, ere, tutudi, tinsum, tisum, 271, 1. | veto, are, vetul, vetitum, 258. 
vided, ére, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 

Wi vigeo, ére, vigui, —, 261, 1. 
vincid, Ire, vinxi, vinctum, 286. 
vined, ere, vici, victum, 270, 2. 
vired, ére, virui, —, 261, 1. 
vis, ere, V1S1, visum, 271, 3. 
Vivo, ere, Vixi, victum, 268. 
vol6, velle, volui, —, 295. 

mw volv6, ere, volvi, volitum, 270, 3 
vado, ere, —, —, 273, 2. vom6, ere, vomul, vomitum, 272. 
valed, ére, valui, valitirus, 261. voveo, ere, VOv1, votum, 264. 


ulciscor, I, ultus sum, 283. 
urged, ere, ursi, —, 263. 
ur6, ere, ussi, Ustum, 268. 
utor, 1, sus sum, 282. 
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Adjss== 


adjectives; advs.= adverbs; appos.= appositive or apposition; comp. = com- 
pound or composition; Compar. = comparative or comparison; compds, = 
compounds; condit.= condition or conditional; conj.= conjugation; conjunc. 
= conjunction; constr. = construction; ff.= and the following; gen. = genitive; 
gend. = gender; ger. = gerund; indir. disc. = indirect discourse; instrum. = 
instrumental; loc. = locative ; pred. = predicate; preps. = prepositions; prons. 
= pronouns; qualit. = qualitative; quant. = quantity ; seq. = sequence; subj. 


= subject or subjunctive; Ww. = with. 


A 


A, 4, sound ; qualitative changes of, 24; 
@ shortened, 39, 3; 84,2. Ainnom., 
ace., and voce. plur., 75, 2. A-nouns, 
Decl. I.,78; a-verbs, 201; 206 ff.; nouns 
in a, Decl. III., 97, 6; 110, 5; gend., 
122. Derivatives in a, 334, 6; 338; a 
in compd. verbs changed to e ori, 231. 
Conj. of a-verbs, 359, 1; 360. A-final, 
quant. of, 692, 1; 695; ain increm. of 

_decl., 705; 706; of conj., 711 and 1. 

A, ab, abs, in compds., 374, 1; in 
compds. w. dat., 429, 2; w. abl. of 
separation, 461; of source, 467; 475, 
4; of agent, 468; w. abl., 490, 1, 2; 
w. gerund and gerundive, 629. 

Abbreviations, 354, 6; 758. 

Abhinc, denoting interval, 488, 3, n. 2 
and 3. 

Abiés, 6s in, 698, 1. 

Ability, verbs of, in apodosis, 583; in 
indir. disc., 648, II. 3. 

Ablative, Decl. L., 78,7; 80,2; @ in, 695; 
Decl. II., 84, 1; Decl. III., 107, 6; in 
i-stems, 102; 125 ff.; 128, 1, 2; Decl. 
IV., 131, 2; p. 49, footnote 3. 

Ablative, translation of, 78 and footnote 
3; syntax of, 459 ff. Abl. w. loc., 393, 

‘7; w. comp. verbs, 429, 2; w. adjs., 
435, 3; w. réfert, 449, 1; w. dé w. 


memini, 454, 3; w. verbs of accusing, 
456, 1; w. verbs of condemning, 456, 3, 
4. Abl. of separation, 461 ff.; of source, 
467 ff.; w. compar., 471; instrum. abl., 
472; of association, 473 ff.; of cause, 
475; of means, 476 ff.; of price, 478; 
of difference, 479; of specification, 480 ; 
loc. abl., 483; of time, 417, 2; 486 ff.; 
abl. abs., 489; w. preps., 490; w. advs., 
490, 4; infin. in abl. abs., 616, 4; abl. 
of gerund and gerundive, 629 ff.; of 
supine, 635. Ablatives as adverbs, 307. 

Ablaut, 21; 326, 1. 

Abode denoted by pers. pron. w. prep., 
500, 5. 

Abounding, abl. w. verbs of, 477, II. 

-Abrum, @ in, 712, 1. 

Abs, see 4, ab, 

Absente, constr., 489, 9. 

Absolute abl., 489. Absolute and rela- 
tive time, 542 ff. 

Absque w. abl., 490, 2. 

Abstines, constr., 458, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 62,2; plur., 138, 2; from 
adjs., 345. 

-Abus in Decl. I., 80, 2. 

Ac, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning as, 508, 5; 
than, 516, 3. Ac Siw. subj. in condit., 
584. 

Acatalectic, 729, N. 3 and 4, 

Accédit, constr., 571, 1. 
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Accent, original, 19; rhythmic, 724. 

Accentuation, 16 ff. 

Accidit, constr., 571, 1. 

Accingo, constr., 407. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 473; 474. 

Accusative, Decl. I., 78,7; Decl. II., 83, 
5; 89; Decl. Ill., 96 ff.; in istems, 
102, 2, 3; eis = 6s, Is, 107, 6; Decl. 
EV, ast 

Accusative, syntax of, 403 ff. Direct 
obj., 404; with special verbs, 405; w. 
comp. verbs, 406; w. verbs of clothing, 
ete., 407; w. verbal adjs. and nouns, 
408; cognate, 409; two accs., 410 ff. ; 
predicate, 410, 1, 3; as obj., w. infin., 
414; subj. of infin., 415; 610, 2; of 
specification, 416; adverbial, time and 
space, 417; of limit, 418 ff.; poet. dat. 
for, 419, 4; w. preps., 420; in exclama- 
tions, 421; w. propior, proximus, 
435, 2; pred. acc., gerundive as, 622; 
ace. of gerund and gerundive, 628; 
of supine, 633; 634. Accusatives as 
adverbs, 306. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Acer, decl., 126. 

-aceus, adjs. in, 347. 

Aciés, 134, 2; 141, 1. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

-acrum, a in, 712, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp. clauses, 602, 2 
and 3. 

Active voice, 191. Act. and pass. constr., 
518. 

Acus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

-ad, old abl. ending, 79, 4. 

Ad in compds., 370; 374, 2; w. two 
aces.,412,1; w.dat.,429. Adw.acc., 
418, 4; 420, 2; after adjs., 435, 1; w. 
réfert and interest, 449, 1, nN. and 
4; to denote time, 487, 2; designating 
abode, 500, 5; w. gerund and gerun- 
dive, 628. 

Adaeque w. abl., 471, 9. 

Adeo, 654, N. 2; 657, 3. 

-ad6s, a in, 712, 8. 

Adfertur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

Adficio w. abl., 476, 2. 

Adiaced w. acc. or dat., 429, 4. 

Adipiscor w. gen., 458, 3. 

Adjectives, morphology, 63; 90 ff. ; Decl. 
I. and II., 90 ff.; irregular, 93; Decl. 
Iil., 125 ff.; indecl., 137, 3; defective, 
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144; heteroclites, 146; comparison of, 
149 ff., without compar., 160; numeral, 
162 ff.; demon., 178, 8; relat., 182, 4; 
interrog., 184, 6; pronominal, 188; 
516; verbal, 200; derivative, 328 ff.; 
attributive, 383, 2. Agreement, 394; 
w. clause, 394, 4; neut. adj. as sub- 
stantive, 394, 5 and 6; w. one noun for 
another, 394, 8; w. two or more nouns, 
395 ; verbal, w. acc., 408; w. dat., 434; 
w. gen., 442; in abl. abs., 489,7. Use, 
492 ff.; as substantives, 494; 495; w. 
force of clauses, 496; of adverbs, 497. 
Adj. separated from noun for em- 
phasis, 665, 4; adj. modifiers, position 
of, 671; position of modifiers of adj., 
672; of adj. w. gen., 671, 4. 

Admodum, 310. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Adonie verse, 745, 1, 5. 

Aduléscéns, compar., 158. 

Adulter, decl., 86, 3. 

Advenio, constr., 418, 3. 

Adverbial compar., 159; adv. acc., 416, 
2; adv. clauses, 563, 2; 569, 1; adv. 
modifiers, position, 672; 673. 

Adverbs, 304 ff.; numeral, 171; relative, 
p. 72, footnote 38. Comparison, 311. 
Adverbs w. nouns, 497, 4, 5; w. dat., 
436; w. gen., 443; for abl. of price, 478, 
3. Adverbs as preps., 490,4. Adverbs 
from demon. prons., force of, 507, 7. 
Use of adverbs, 654 ff. Position of 
modifiers of adverb, 674; adv. be- 
tween prep. and case, 676, 2. B in 
adverbs, 696, 3. 

Adversative conjunes., 315,3; 659. Ad- 
versative clauses of condit., 585. 

Adversum, adversus, w. ace., 420, 2; 
w. adjs., 435, 1. 

Ae, sound of, 11. 

Aedé6s, sing. and plur., 140; omitted, 
445, 2. 

Aenéas, decl., 81. 

Aeque, w. abl., 471, 9. 

Aequi facere, 447, 1. 

Aestim6 w. gen. of value, 448; w. abl., 
448, 2. 

Aetas, decl., 97. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 353. 

Age, expressions of, 417, 4. 

Agent, dat. of, 431; abl. of, 431, 1, 4; 
467; 468. 
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Ager, decl., 85. 

Agnomen, 334, 7 and 8. 

Ago, vowel long in perf. and supine, 
749, VII.; ago ut, 566, 1. 

-4g0, nouns in, 344, 4; @ in, 712, 2. 

Agreeable, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Agreement of verbs, 388; synesis, 389; 
w. pred. nouns, 390; w. appos., 391; 
w. compd. subj., 392. Of nouns, 393; 
w. clause, 393, 3. Of adjs., 394; w. 
clause, 394, 4; synesis, 394, 7; w. one 
noun for another, 394, 8; w.twoormore 
nouns, 395; w. part. gen., 442, 1. Of 
prons., 396; synesis, 397; w. two or 
more antecedents, 398 ; attraction, 399, 
5; w. clause as antecedent; 399, 6. 

Ah, aha, interj., 317. 

Ai, diphthong , qualit. changes of, 32 
79, 3. 

Aiding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2 

Aid, position, 679. 

-aius in proper names, @ in, 689, 1. 

-al final shortened, 39, 2 and 5; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1; 
-al, nouns in, 103; quant. of increm., 
706. 

Alacer, compar., 157, 2. 

Albus, without compar., 160. 

Aleaic verse, 730; 745, 8 and 9; Alcaic 
stanza, 747, 1 

Alemanian stanza, 747, 9. 

-alia, names of festivals in, 145, 2, n. 

Alias, use, 516, 1 and 2. 

Aliénus, w. dat. and gen., 451, 2, nN. 1. 

Aliquantus, 189. 

Aliqui, use, 512, 2. 

Aliquis, 187, 1; use, 512. 

Aliquot, 189. 

-Alis, adjs. in, 348; @ in, 712, 3. 

Aliter, use, 516, 1, 2, and 3. 

Alius, decl., 93, 2; use, 188; 516; w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. abl., 471, 6. 

Allegory, 752, 2, N. 

Alphabet, Latin, 5. Letters of, indecl., 
13751. 

Alter, decl., 93; 
verb, 389, 3. 

Alteruter, decl., 93, 7. 

Alvus, gend., 87, 3. 

Amans, decl., 128. 

Ambi, amb, 313; 375; in compds., 375, 1. 

Ambo, decl., 166, 2 

Amicus, decl., 83. 


use, 188; 516; w. plur. 
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Amunis, decl., 102, 4 

Amplius without quam, 471, 4. 

An, 315, 2, N.; 316, 8; 380, 3; in indir. 
quest., 650, 1-4. 

-ana, & in, 712, 4. 

Anacrusis, 740, nN. 3. 

Anapaest, 721, 2, N. 1; cyclic, 723, 4. 

Anaphora, 666, 1 

Ancient forms of prons., 
verbs, 244. 

Ancile, decl., 145, 2, n 

Androge6ds, decl., 89. 

-aneus, adjs. in, 355. 

Animadvertd, w. cum, 
subj., G01, 4, N. 

Animal, decl., 103. 

Animi, constr., 458, 1, and footnote 2. 

Anne, in indir. quest., 650, 1. 

Annon, 315, 2, N.; 650, 1 and 2. 

Answers, 379. 

Ante in compds., 374, 3; w. dat., 429. 
Ante w. acc., 420, 2; w. compar., 471, 
5; in expressions of time, 488. 

Antea, 310; @ in, 695, 4. 

Antecedent, 396; two or more, 398; 
omitted, 399; attracted, 399, 5; clause 
as antecedent, 399, 6. General or indef. 
antecedent, w. relat. clause, 591and n.2, 

Anteeo, synizesis in, 733, 3, N. 1. 

Antequam, 316, 1; in ‘temp. clauses, 
605. 

Anticipation, prolepsis, 493. 

-@nus, adjs. in, 349; 353: Agnomen in, 
354, 8; @ in, 712, 4. 

Apage, interj., 317, 4. 

Aphaeresis, 750, 1. 

Apis, gen. plur., 102, 5. 

Apocope, 750, 3. 

Apodosis, 572. 

Aposiopesis, 751, 1, n. 1. 

Apostrophe, 752, 10. 

Apparent agent, 431. 

Appendix, 749 ff. 

Apposition, partitive, 393, 4; clauses in, 
393, 3. 

Appositional gen., 440, 4. 

Appositive, 383, 3; agreement of verb 
with, 391; case, 393; gend., 393, 1. 
Clause as appos., 393, 3; 564, III. 
Gen. in appos. w. possess., 203, 6. In- 
fin. as appos., 616, 2. - 

Aptus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 

Apud w. acc. 420, 2; 


175, 6; of 


generally w. 


designating 
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abode, 484, 2, n.2; for loc. abl., 485, 
5; in citations, 485, 5, N. 

-Gr final shortened, 39, 2 and 5; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1; 
-ar, nouns in, 103; gend., 122; 123; 
quant. of increm., 706. 

Arar, decl., 102, 3, N. 

Arbor, quant. of increm., 707. 

Arceo, constr., 464, 2. 

Archilochian verse, 730; 745, 10; stanza, 
747, 10-13. 

Arcus, decl., 181, 2. 

Arénae, loc., 484, 2. 

Arguor, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Ariés, 68 in, 698, 1. 

-aris, adjs. in, 348 ; @ in, 712, 5. 

Aristophanie verse, 745, 2. 

-Arium, nouns in, 348, 3. 

-Brius, adj. in, 348; 355. 

Arrangement of words and _ phrases, 
663 ff.; gen. rules, 664 ff.; effect of 
emphasis, 665; anaphora, 666, 1; chi- 
asmus, 666, 2; kindred words, 667; 
words w. common relation, 668 ; effect 
of context, 669; euphony and rhythm, 
670; special rules, 671 ff.; modifiers of 
nouns, 671; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 
673; adverbs, 674; prons., 675; preps., 
676; conjunes. and relats., 677 ; non, 
678; inquam, aid, 679; voc., 680; 
clauses, 681 ff.; as subj. or pred., 682; 
subord. elements, 683; subj. or obj. 
common to prin. and subord. clause, 
684; periods, 685. 

Arsis, 725. 

Article, 78, 6. 

Artus, decl., 131, 2. 

Arx, decl., 105. 

-@S in gen. of Decl. I., 79, 2; nouns in, 
Decl. I., 81; Decl. III., 97 ; gend., 115; 
117. Adjs. in, 353. &s, as, final, 

_ quant. of, 692, 3; 697. 

As, 757, and 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 745, 4and 5; stanza, 
747, 4-6. 

Asking, constr. w. verbs of, 411; verbs 
of, w. subj., 565. 

Asper, decl., 92, 3. 

-Assim in perf. subj., 244, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 31; of conso- 
nants, 53 ff.4 partial, 55. 

-asso in fut. perf., 244, 4. 

Association, abl. of, 473; 474. 
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Assuésc6, assuéfaci6, w. abl., 476, 3. 

Asyndeton, 657, 6. 

-at, neut. stems in, 97,6; 110, 5; -at 
final in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1. 

At, 315, 33) 699-1. 

Atat, interj., 317, 1. 

-atilis, adjs. in, 352. 

Atque, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning as, 508, 
5; than, 516, 3. Que... atque, 
657, 4. 

Atqul, 315, 3; 659, 1. 

-atrum, @ in, 712, 1. 

Attempted action, how expressed, 530. 

Attendant circumstance, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Attraction of adjs., 394, 9; of prons., 
396, 2; 399,5; of anteced., 399, 5. 

Attributive noun or adj., 383, 2; gen., 
439 ff. 

-atus, derivatives in, 344; 346; @ in, 
712, 6. 

Au, interj., 317, 3. 

Au, sound, 11; qualit. changes of, 35; 
insep. prep., 313; in compds., 375, 2. 

Audax, decl., 128. 

Audiéns w. two dats., 433, 4. 

Audio w. cum, 601, 4, N.; constr., 613, 
5; audior, constr., 611, 2, nN. 2. 

Augustan Age, writers of, 753, 3. 

Aureus, 757. 

Auris, decl., 102. 

Ausim = ausus sim, 244, 4. 

Aut, 315, 23.392, 5; 658, 1. Aut. 2% 
aut, 658, 1. 

Autem, 315, 3; 659, 1 and 2; position, 
677. 

Authors, Latin, 753. 

Auxilium, sing. and plur., 140. 

Avidus, constr., 453, 1; w. infin., 608, 4. 

Avis, decl., 102, 4. 

-Avus, & in, 712, 5. 

-&x, gend., of nouns in, 120, 1; deriva- 
tives in, 330; verbals in, w. gen., 
452, 1. 


B 


B, sound before s and t, 12,4; changed 
to p, 55, 1; to m, 55, 4; quant. of 
monosyl. in, 691, 2. 

Babae, interj., 317, 1. 

Bacchius, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Beginning of sentence emphatic, 665, 1. 
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Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 
Being angry, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
Being without, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 
Being cheap or dear, abl. w. verbs of, 


478,1. Being able, wont, accustomed, | 


infin. w. verbs of, 607, 2. 

Believing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Belli, loc., 484, 2. 

Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 
435, 4. 

Bene, compared, 311, 2; w. dat., 426, 1. 
N. 2; e final in, 696, 3. 

Benejiting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

-ber, decl. of names of months in, 
102, 6. 

Bibi, iin penult, 715, 1. 

-bilis, derivatives in, 329; w. dat., 434, 
2; compar., 157, 1. 

Bis in compounding numbers, 163, 1; i 
in, 691, 3. 

Boni facere, coOnsulere, 447, 1. 

Bonus, decl., 78; 83; 91; compar., 154. 

Bos, decl., 107; quant. of increm., 707. 

-bra, -brum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Brachylogy, 751, 2. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 736, 2. 

-bula, -bulum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

-bundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 

Buris, decl., 102, 2. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4 ; abl., 
478, 1. 


Cc 


C=g, 5, 3; sound, 12; dropped, 58, 1. 
Nouns in, gend. of, 122. Quant. of 
final syllables in, 692, II. 

Caelum, decl., 147, 3. 

Caesura, caesural pause, 728; in hexam., 
736. 

Calcar, decl., 103. 

Calendar, Roman, 754 ff. 

Calends, 754, I., 1. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two accs., 410. 

Canis, decl., 102, 5. 

Caps6 = cépero, 244, 4. 

Caput, decl., 97. 

Carbasus, decl., 147, 2. 

Carcer, sing. and plur., 140. 

Caring for, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

‘Cardinal numbers, 162 ff.; decl., 166 ff. 

Carmen, decl., 100. 

Car6, decl., 106, 6. 

Carthag6, decl., 108. 


‘ 
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Cases, morphology of, 73 ff.; cases alike, 
75; case endings, 74,3; in Decl. I., 78, 
7; Decl. II., 83,5; Decl. III., 102, 103, 
107, 4; Decl. IV., 131; Decl. V., 134,5; 
irreg. case endings, Decl. I., 79; 80; 
Decl. II., 84; Decl. I1I., 107,6; Decl. 
IV.,181,3; Decl. V., 134,2 and 3; case 
suffixes, 74,1; in Decl. III., 96; 98. 

Cases, Syntax of, 400 ff.; general view, 
400; nom., 401; voc., 402; acc., 403 ff. ; 
dat., 422 ff.; gen., 437 ff.; abl., 459 ff. ; 
cases w. preps., 420, 490. 

Castrum, sing. and plur., 140. 

Catalectic, 729, N. 3 and 5. 

Causa, constr., 475, 2. 

Causal conjuncs., 315, 5; 316, 7; 661. 
Causal clauses, 588; relat., 592; w. 
cum, 597; 598; position, 683, 2, N. 

Cause, gen. w. adjs. denoting, 452, 2; 
abl. of, 475; relat. clauses of, 592; ex- 
pressed by participle, 638, 1. 

Caveo, w.acc. or dat., 426,4,.; Cave, 
Cave né, w. subj., 561, 2; 564, 4. B 
in cave, 696, 2. 

-ce appended, 178, 3 and 6; quant., 
691, 1. 

Cecidi, 1 in penult, 716. 

Cedo, o in, 694. 

Cédo, w. abl., 463; 6 incess}, cessum, 
749, VI., 1. 

Celer, decl., 126, 2. 


| Cél6, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 


Celtiber, decl., 86, 3. 

-cen, compds. in, 369, 3. 

-ceps, compds. in, 369, 4. 

Cerés, 6s in, 698, 1. 

Certé in answers, 379, 1. 

Certus w. gen. or abl., 451, 1, N.; w. 
infin., 608, 4, N. 1. 

Cétera, def., 144. 

Céterum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. 

Ceu w. subj. in condit., 584, 4. 

Ch, sound, 12. 

Changes in consonants, 51 ff. 

Characteristic, derivatives denoting, 
344; 348. 

Characteristic, stem characteristic, of 
nouns, 76; of verbs, 2061. Gen. of 
characteristic, 440, 3; abl. of, 473, 2; 
rel. clause of, 591, 1; clause of w. 
quin, 594, II., 2. 

Characteristic of, gen. w. adjs. mean- 
ing, 435, 4; 451, 2. 
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Chiasmus, 666, 2. 

Choliambus, 743, 1, N. 4. 

Choosing, verbs of, w. two accs., 410; 
w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Choree, 721, footnote. 

Choriambus, 721, 2, Nn. 1. 

Ciceronian Age, writers of, 753, 2. 

-cida, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Cing6, constr., 407; 1 in perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. } 

-cinus, -cinius, adjs. in, 349, 2. 

-ciO, diminutives in, 340, 5. 

Circa w. acc., 420, 2; @ in, 695, 4. 

Circiter w. acc., 420, 2. 

Circum in compds., 374, 4; compds. w. | 
acc., 406; w. two acces., 413; w. dat., 
429, 2. Circum w. acc., 420, 2. 

Circumstance, attendant, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Cis w. acc., 420, 2.; iin, 691, 3. 

Citerior, compar., 155, 1. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 139, 2. 

Cito, o in, 694. 

Citra w. acc., 420, 2. 

Citum, iin, 715, 1. 

Civis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clam, Clanculum, w. acc., 420, 5; 
clam, w. abl., 490, 4. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 354. 

Classification of letters, 7; of verbs, 
257 ff. 

Classis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender, 70; prin. and 
subord., 886, 1; as appositives or 
predicates, 393, 3; in abl. abs., 489, 6. 
Substantive clauses, 564; as object, 
564, I.; 565 ff.; 571, 3; as subject or 
predicate, 564, II.; 571, 1 and 2; as 
appos., 564, III.; 571, 4. Restrictive 
clauses w. quod, 591, 3; conditional 
clauses, 584; 585; 587; adversatiye, 
585; concess.,586; causal, 588; clauses 
w. cum, 597 ff.; temp. clauses, 600 ff. ; 
infin. clauses, 610, 3; as obj., 613 ff. ; 


as subject, 615; relat. clause supplied 
by particip., 637; prin. clause, 639; 
prin., in indir. disc., 642; subord., 
643; indir., 649. Ar:ang. of clauses, 
681 ff. 

Clavis, decl., 102, 3. 

Cliéns, decl., 106, 2. 

Climax, 752, 6. 

Close vowels, 7, 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 
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-clum, -culum, -cula, verbal nouns 
in, 335: 

Cognate acc., 409. 

Cognomen, 354, 3 and 4. 

Cogno6scor, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Cogo, constr., 418, 3. 

Coins, Roman, 757. 

-cola, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 418, 3. 

Collective nouns, 62, 2; w. plural verbs, 
389, 1. 


| Colloc6; constr., 418, 3. 


Colon, 726. 


| Colus, decl., 133, 2. 


Com, con, CO, in compds., 374, 5; w. 
dat., 429. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
418, 3. 

Comitium, sing. and plur., 140. 

Commanding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565; 614, 1; infin. 
w. verbs of, 614. 

Commands, subj. and imperat. in, 559, 2; 
560 ff.; fut. imperat. in, 560, 4; in 
indir. discourse, 642, 4 and 5. 

Commiseréscit, constr., 457, 5. 

Commiseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Common nouns, 62, 2. Common sylla- 
bles, 14, 3; 690. 

Communis w. dat., or gen., 451, 2, N. 1. 

Commiuto, constr., 478, 4. 

Compar. conjuncs., 316, 2; compar. de- 
gree, 149; decl. of, 127; wanting, 156; 
formed by magis, 159; compar. w. 
gen., 442; w. abl., 471; 479, 1; w. 
quam, 471, 1; 499; w. rel., 510, 4. 
Meaning of comparatives, 498. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
218 ff. 

Comparison of adjs., 149 ff.; termina- 
tional, 150 ff.; adverbial, 150; 159; 
endings, 151 ff.; irregular, 152 ff.; de- 
fective, 155 ff. Comparison of advs., 
311. Comparison, condit. clauses of, 
584. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
428, 3; abl., 479, 2. 

Comple6, constr., 458, 2; 477, IL, 1. 

Complutrés, decl., 127, 4; defective, 
144. 

Compos, Os in, 699; quant. of increm., 
707. 

Composition of words, 319; 369 ff.; 
preps. in, 374; 375. 
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Compound words, how formed, 369 ff. ; 
pronunciation, 13, 3; syntactic com- 
pounds, 371, 2; compd. nouns and 
adjs., 372; verbs, 373; quant. in, 749, 
IV. Compd. sentences, 377, 2; ele- 
ments, 385 ff.; compd. verbs w. acc., 
406; w. two accs., 413; w. dat., 429. 

Comp. meters, 746. 

Conatus, conatum, decl., 145, 5. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

Concession expressed by particip., 638, 2. 

Concessive conjuncs., 316, 4; concess. 
subj., 559, 3; concess. clauses, 586; 
concess. subj. w. relat., 593, 2; w.cum, 
597 ; 598 ff.; position of, 683, 2, N. 

Condemning, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Condition, derivatives denoting, 344. 
Condit. expressed by imperat., 560, 3; 
by particip., 575, 9; 638, 2. 

Conditional conjunes., 316, 3. Condit. 
sentences, 572 ff.; three classes, 573 
ff.; condit. assumed as real, 573; 574; 
as possible, 573; 576; as contrary to 
fact, 573; 579; general, 578 ; deviations 
from reg. forms, 580 ff. ; condit. clauses 
ofcomparison, 584; condit. adversative 
clauses, 585; relat. clauses, 593, 1; in 
indir. disc., 646 ff. ; position, 683, 2, Nn. 

Confido w. abl., 476, 3. 

Confitendum est, constr., 611, 2, N. 3. 

Confundo w. abl., 474, 2. 

Conjugation of verbs, 201 ff.; of sum, 
205. First conj., 206 ff., 257 ff. ; second, 
209. ff.; 260 ff..; third, 212 ff.; 268 ff. ; 
fourth, 215 ff.; 284 ff. i-verbs of conj. 
III., 225 ff.; periphrastic, 236 ff.; 
peculiarities in, 238 ff. Irreg. verbs, 
290 ff.; defect., 299 ff.; impers., 302. 
Comparative view, 218 ff. Increm. of 
conj., 703 ff.; quant. of, 711 ff. 

Conjunctions, 314 ff.; codrdinate, 315; 
657 ; subordinate, 316 ; omitted, 657, 6; 
position in sentence, 677. 

Conscius w. gen. and dat., 451, 2, Nn. 2; 
453, 3. COnscius mihi sum w. in- 
fin., 613, 3. 

Consecutive conjuncs., 316, 6. 

Consonant stems in nouns, 95 ff.; con- 
sonant verbs, 212 ff. 

Consonants, classes of, 7; 8; 44 ff.; 
double, 7, N.; sounds, 12; assimila- 
tion, 53 ff.; partial assim., 55; dis- 
similation, 56; consonants lost, 57 ff. 
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ConstituG, constr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

Consul, decl., 99. 

Consul6, constr., 411, 2; boni cdn- 
sulere, 447, 1. 

Contend6 w. dat., 429, 5. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Contentus w. abl., 476, 1. 

Context, effect of, on position, 669. 

Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Contra w. acc., 420, 2. 

Contraction of vowels, 42 ff.; quant. of 
syllables in contraction, 687 ; 749, II. 

Contraho, constr., 418, 3. : 

Contrarius w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, N. 1. 

Convenio, constr., 418, 3. 

Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Convoco, constr., 418, 3. 

Coordinate conjs., 314, 1; 315; 657 ff. 

Copia, sing. and plur., 140. Copia est 
w. infin., 608, 4, N. 2. 

Copulative conjuncs., 315, 1; 657; omit- 
ted, 657, 6. 

Cor, defect., 141, 2; o in, 691, 3. 

Coram w. abl., 490, 2. 

Cornu, decl., 131. 

Corpus, decl., 101. 

Correlative prons., 189. 

Cos, defect., 141, 2. 

Costing, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

Cottidié, loc., 134, 2, N. 

Cotys, decl., 110. 
Countries, gend. 
constr., 419, 3. 

Crédibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Créditur, constr., 611, 2, nN. 3. 

Cretic, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Crimine, constr., 456, 2. 

-crum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Cubile, decl., 103. 

Ciias, possess. pron., 176, 4. 

Ciius, a, um, possess. interrog., 176, 3. 

-cula, -culum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

-culus, -cula, -culum, diminutives in, 
340; u in, 712, 9. 

Cum, prep., appended, 175, 7; 182, 2; 
com in compds., 374, 5. Cum w. 
abl., 490, 2; of accompaniment, 473, 
1; of manner, 473, 3; w. reflex. prons., 
504, 5; w. idem, 508, 5. 

Cum (quom), 316, 1 and 7; w. plup. 
indic., 539, 2; clauses w., 597 ff.; 
causal and concess., 598; 599; tem- 
poral, 600; cum inversum, 600, L., 


of names of, 69; 
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1; cum w. infin., 643,2. Tum... 
cum, 601,2; cum... tum, 657, 4, 
N. 1. 

Cuncti w. part. gen., 442, 2. 

-cundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 

Cupiéns w. dat. of possessor, 430, 2. 

Cupio w. acc., or dat., 426, 4, N. 

Cir6, constr., 566, 2; w. gerundive, 
622. 

-cus, derivatives in, 330, 1; 350. 

Cyclic dactyl, 723, 3; anapaest, 723, 4. 


D 


D for original t, 52, 2; assimilated, 53, 
1 and 2; 54, 1; lost, 58,4; 59,1; in 
old abl., 79, 4; 84, 1; 107, 6; in pro- 
nouns, 175,6; 179. Quant. of monosyl. 
in, 691, 2; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Dactyl, 721, 1; cyclic, 723, 3; effect of 
dactyls, 735, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 729, 1; 734; hexameter, 
734 ff.; pentameter, 739; tetrameter, 
739, 2; trimeter, 739, 3. 

Damma, gend., 78, 5. 

Damn, constr., 456, 4. 

Dapis, defect., 142. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Dative, Decl. I., 80, 2; Decl. III., 107, 2 
and 6; 110,5and9; Decl. IV., 131, 2 
and 4; Decl. V., 134, 2 and 4; dat. 
wanting, 141 ff. 

Dative, Syntax of, 422 ff.; dat. for acc., 
419, 4; in exclam., 421,4; w. verbs, 
424 ff.; in poetry, 428; w. compds., 
429; of possessor, 480; of agent, 431; 
ethical, 432; two dats., 433; w. adjs., 
434; w. nouns and adverbs, 4386; w. 
réfert and interest, 449, 1, n.; pred. 
noun, or adj. in, 612, 3; of gerund and 
gerundive, 627; of supine, 635, 3. 

Days of month, how numbered, 754; 
Roman day, divisions of, 756. 

D6 in compds. w. dat., 429; dé w. abl., 
490, 2; to denote time, 487; w. gerund 
and gerundive, 629; w. abl., for gen., 
444. 

Dea, decl., 80, 2. 

Dear, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Débes in conclusion, 583; w. pres. in- 
fin., 618, 2. 

Décerno, constr., 565, 5. 

Deciding, constr. w. verbs of, 565, 5. 
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Declarative sentence, 377, 3; in indir. 
disc., 642. 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 613. 

Declension, 74; first, 78 ff.; second, 
82 ff. ; third, 94 ff. ; fourth, 131 ff. ; fifth, 
134 ff.; of numerals, 166. E in Decl. 
I. and V., 696, 1. Increm. of decl.. 
702 ff.; quant. in, 705 ff. 

Decreeing, subj. w. verbs of, 565. 

Dédoceo, constr., 411, 2. 

Defective nouns, 138 ff. Def. compari- 
son, 155 ff. Def. verbs, 299. 

Defining gen., 440, 4. 

Dé6ier6 (itrd), e in penult, 719. 

Deinde in series, 657, 4, N. 2. 

Délect6, constr., 426, 2, N. 

Deliberative subj., 559, 4. Delib. ques- 
tions, 642, 3. 

Dé-linquo, i in perf. and p. part., 749, 
VIL. - 

Delivering, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Délos, decl., 89; OS in, 699. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Demonstrative prons., 177 ff.; agree- 
ment, 394, 1; in agreement w. infin., 
615, 3. Demon. adverbs, 507,7. Posi- 
tion of demon., 675. 

Dénarius, 757. 

Dénique in series, 657, 4, N. 2. 
Denominatives, 334, 4; denom. verbs, 
368; denom. inceptives, 277, 3; 280. 
Dentals, 7; 8, 1; 46. Dental stems, 

Decl. II., 97. 

Dépells, constr., 464, 1. 

Dependent clauses, 386, 1. 

Deponent verbs, 192, 2; 222 ff.; prin. 
parts of, 257,1; 266; 281 ff.; 283; 289; 
use, 518, 3; 619, 4. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Derivation of words, 319 ff. 

Derivatives, primary, 324, 2; 328 ff.; 
secondary, 324, 3; 339 ff.; quant. in, 
712; 718; 749, III. 

Descent, names of, 342. 

Descriptive gen., 440, 3; as pred. gen., 
447. 

Desideratives, 288; 366. 

Désino, constr., 458, 4. 

Desire, subj. of, 551, IL.; 558. 

Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1; w.- 
verbs of, 458, 1; subj. w. verbs of, 565; 
infin. w. verbs of, 607, 1; 614. 

Déspéro, constr., 405, 1, nN. 
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Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 
465. 

Désum, synizesis in, 733, 3, N. 1. 

Déterior, compar., 155, 1. 

D6terius, adv., 311, 3. 

Determinative prons., 180; use, 508 ff. 
Determinat. compds., 372, 1. 

Determining, subj. w. verbs of, 565; 
subj., or infin., 565, 5; infin., 607, 1. 

Déterred, constr., 568, 8; 596, 2. 

Deus, decl., 83, 9. 

-dex, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Dexter, decl., 92, 3; compar., 152, 2. 

Di, dis, insep. prep., 313; 375, 3. 

Diaeresis, 728, 2; 733, 4, N. 2; bucolic, 
736, 2. 

Dialysis, 733, 4. 

Diana, 1 in, 689, 3. 

Diastole, 733, 5. 

Dic for dice, 241 and 1. 

DicO omitted, 388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, 
N. 2; iin dictum, 749, VI., 1. 

Dicolon, 728, 2, nN. 1. 

Dicor, constr., 611, n. 1. 

Dictd audiéns, oboediéns, 433, 4. 

-dicus, compds. in, 369,4; compar., 153. 

Dido, decl., 110, 3. 

Diés, decl., 134; gend.,135; 1in compds. 
of, 719, 3. 

Difference, abl. of, 479. 

Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 427; 428, 2. 
Difficilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 
2 and footnote 1; w. supine, 635, 1. 

Dignor, constr., 481, 2. 

Dignus, w. abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1; 
w. infin., 608,4,N.1. Dignus qui w. 
subj., 591, 7. 

Diiambus, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Dimeter, 729, n.2; trochaic, 741; iambic, 
743, 6; Ionic, 744. 

Diminutives, 340; signif., 341; dimin. 
verbs, 367. 

Diphthongs, 9; 11; inherited, 20; qualit. 
changes in, 32 ff.; quant. of syllab. w. 
diph., 687; final diph. elided, 733, 1; 
shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, N. 

Dipody, 721, 2, nN. 2; trochaic, 740; 
iambic, 742. 

Direct object, 404 ff. Direct disc., 641; 

’ changed to indir., 653. 

Directing, constr., w. verbs of, 565, 4. 

Direction, how expressed, 428, 1; comp. 
verbs denoting, constr. of, 429, 3. 
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Dis, quant. of increm., 709. 

Dis, di, insep. prep., 313; 375, 3. 

Discourse, dir. and indir., 641 ff.; moods 
and tenses in indir., 642 ff.; dir. 
changed to indir., 653. 

Disjunctive conjunes., 315, 2; 658. Dis- 
junctive questions, 380. 

Displeasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Dissenting, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Dissimilation of consonants, 56. 

Dissimilis, compar., 152, 3; constr., 
434, 2 and footnote; 435, 4 and foot- 
note 2; 451, 2, Nn. 1. 

Distance, abl. of, 417, 3; expressions of, 
w. quin, 595, 1. 

Distich, 731, n.; elegiac, 739, 1. 

Di-stinguo, i in stem of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

Distributives, 162 ff.; use of, 164; decl., 
169. 

Distrusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Ditrochee, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Dit, compared, 311, 4. 

Dius, 1 in, 689, 3. 

Ditturnus, compar., 157, 2. 

Diversus, compar., 156. 

-d6, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2. Verbal 
nouns in do, 337. 

DO, constr., 426, 5, N.; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622; a in in- 
crem.,711,1; e in dedi, ain datum, 
715,1. Dare litteras, 426, 5, n. 

Doce, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Doles, w.acc., 405, 1, nN. 

Domus, gend., 133, 1; constr., 419, 1; 
domo, 462, 4; domi, 484, 2. 

Donec, 316, 1; in temp. clauses, 603; 
604, 2; e in, 692, 2, N. 

D6n6, constr., 426, 6; w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Double consonant, 7, N.; length of syl- 
lable before, 688. Double questions, 
380; indirect, 650. Quant. before 
doubled cons., 692, 3, N. 3. 

Doubt, expressions of, w. Quin, 595, 1. 

Dropping of vowels, 40; consonants, 57 ff. 

Dt changed to st, ss, 8, 52, 1; 253, 1. 

Dual number, p. 64, footnote 1. 

Dubit6, dubium est, constr., 595, 1; 
596, 1. 

Dic for dice, 241 and 1. 

Diicd w. two dats., 4383, 2; u in duc. 
tum, 749, VI., 1. 

Duim for dem, 244, 3, 
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Dum, 316, 1 and 3; w. pres. indic., 533, 
4; 604, 1; w. subj. in condit., 587 ; in 
temp. clauses, 603; 604. 

Dummodo, 316, 3; w. subj. in condit., 
587. 

Duo, decl., 166; 0 in, 694. 

Duration of time, 417. 

Duro w. acc., 405, 2. 

-dus, derivatives in, 528, 5, N. 

Duty, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 583; 
expressed by pass. periphras. conjug., 
621; in indir. disc., 648, IL., 3. 

Dux, decl., 98. 

Dy, initial, changed to b, 52, 3. 


E 


BE, ©, sound, 10; changed to i or 0, 25; 
231; 6 shortened, 39,4; 134, 1. Nouns 
in 6, Decl. I., 81; in e, Decl. III., 103; 
gend. of nouns in e, Decl. III., 122; e 
in abl., 107, 4; in dat., 107, 6; 6 in 
stems of Decl. V., 134, 1; in gen. and 
dat., 184,2 and N.; 6in plur. of Greek 
neuters, 110, 9; e-nouns, 134; e-verbs, 
201; 209 ff.; 359, 2; 361; 6 or ein 
adverbs, 3807, 1 and 2; 308, 1; 311; 
e final, quant. of, 691; 696; in increm. 
of decl., 705; 708; conj., 711, and 2; 

_ © in compds. before facio, 719, 2. 

EH, ex, see ex. 

Ba, 307, 3. 

Hadem, 307, 3. 

Easy, dat. w.adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Ecce w. demonstratives, 178, 7; w. dat. 
in exclam., 421, 4. First syllable 
sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 733, 1, N. 3. 

Edim, 244, 3. 

Editus w. abl., 469, 2. 

-6d0, 6 in, 712, 2. 

Edoce6, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Efficis, constr., 571, 1 and 3. 

Hffiigiés, defect. 141, 1. 

Egeo, constr., 458, 2. 7 

Ego, decl., 175; 0 in, 694. I in mihi, 
693. Egomet, 175, 4. 

EBhem, interj., 317, 1. 

Eheu, interj., 317, 3; 6 in, 689, 2. 

Eho, interj., 317, 5; © in, 694. 
dum, 317, 5. 

Ki, sound, 11; changed to i, 33. Hi, 
interj., 317, 3; w. dat., 421, 4. 


Eho- 
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Bia, interj.,-317, 2 and 6. 

-éis, patronymies in, 342, 4. 

-6la, 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elegiac distich, 739, 1. 

Elegiambus, 746, 2. 

-6lis, adjs. in, 348; 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elision, 733, 1. 

Ellam, 178, 7. 

Ellipsis, 751, 1. 

Ellum, 178, 7. 

Em w. demonstratives, 178, 7. 

Hm6, 6, in perf. and p. part., 749, VIL. 

Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1, 
458, 1; 614, 4. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 665 ff.; 
by standing at beginning, 665, 1; at 
end, 665, 2; by separation, 665, 4; by 
anaphora, 666, 1; by chiasmus, 666, 2. 

-6na, 6 in, 712, 4. 

Enallage, 751, 4. 

Enclitics, accent of, 17,1; quant., 691, 1. 

End, dat. of, 425, 3. End of sentence 
emphatic, 665, 2. 

Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Endings of gen., 76; case endings, Decl. 
l.; 78,7; Decladl.> 83552 Decl iii. 
107, 4; Decl. IV.; 131, 5; Decl V., 
134,5; incompar., 151; 152; of prons., 
179; verbal endings, 254; personal, 
255; mood and tense signs, 256; deriv. 
endings, quant, in, 712. 

-6ni, 6 in, 712, 7. 

Enim, 315, 5; position, 661, 1; 677. 

-6nsis, adjs. in, 351; 353. 

-6nus, adjs. in, 349; 6 in, 712, 4. 

Envying, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

EO, adverb, 307, 4. 

KO, ire, w. supine in um, 633, 2; constr. 
w. infin., 608, 1. I in Ibam, ibd, 711, 
4; iin itum, 715, 1. 

Epenthesis, 750, 4. 

Epitomé6, decl., 81. 

Epulum, decl., 147, 5. 

Equivalents, metrical, 722. 

-er, final, development of, 26, 4; 27, 5; 
nouns in, decl., 85 ff.; 99,25 adjs. in, 
decl., 91 ff.; 126; compar., 152. 

-ernus, adjs. in, 349; 355, 

6re = Grunt, 239, Ere, infin. ending, 
aloe. form, 333, 2. 

Erga@ w. acc., 420, 2; after adjs., 435, 1; 
= gen., 440, 2, n. 1. 

Ergo, 315, 4; w. gen., 446, 5. 
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-erunt for Grunt, 239. 

Ks, e in, 691, 3; in compds., 698, 2. 

-6S, nouns in, decl., 101, 7; 105 ff.; verbal 
nouns in, 333; gend., 115; 117; es, 
nouns in, decl., 97; gend., 111; Es, 
es, final, 692, 3; 698. 

Hsse omitted, 242 ; 612, 2, n.1; 620, 1, N.; 
in perf. pass. infin., 620, 2. 

-6ssim, 6sso, in perf. subj. and fut. 
perf. indic., 244, 4. 

-esso in intensives, 364, 2. 

Est ut, 566, 1; est quod, 591, 4. 

-ester, -estris, adjs. in, 351. 

Et, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning as, 508, 5; 
than,-516, 3. Bt...et,et...que, 
que;..et, neque... et, et... 
neque, 657, 4. 

-6t final in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1. 

Etenim, 315, 5; 661, 1. 

Ethical dat., 421, 4; 432. 

Etiam, 315, 1; 657, 1 and 3; in an- 
swers, 379, 1. 

Etiam si, etiamsi, etsi, 316, 4; in 
advers. clauses, 585; etSl in indep. 
clauses, 586, IIL., 4. 

-6tus, 6 in, 712, 6. 

Etymology, 4, IlI.; 318 ff.; figures of, 
750. 

Eu, sound, 11; qualit. change of, 36; 
interj., 317, 6. 

Euge, euhoe, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 

Euphemism, 752, 11. 

Euphony in arrang. of wordsand clauses, 
670; 682, 2. 

-eus, adjs. in, 347; -6us, 353. 

Hvenit, constr., 571, 1. 

Eventus, éventum, decl., 145, 5. 

Ex, 6, in compds., 370; 374, 6; w. dat., 
429, 2. 

Ex w. abl., 461; 467; 470; 490, 2; w. abl. 
= part. gen., 444; w. gerund and ge- 
rundive, 629. 

-6x, -ex, dec]. of nouns in, 98, 120; 
compds. in, 369, 3. 

Exanimis, exanimus, decl., 146. 

Exchanging, constr. w. verbs of, 478, 
4 and 5. 

Exclamations, acc. in, 421; voc., 421, 2; 
nom., 421, 3; dat., 421, 4; gen., 458, 
4,N. 

Exclamatory sentences, 377, 6; infin. in, 
616, 3. 

Existimor, constr., 611, 2, nN. 2. 
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EXOS§, OS in, 699. 

Expers w. gen., 451, 2; w. abl., 465, 2. 

Exposco w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Ex-stinguo, 1 in perf. and p. part., 749, 
Vil. 

Extemplo, 310. 

Extent of space, ace. of, 417. 

Extra w. acc., 420, 2. 

Exuo, constr., 407. 


F 


Fac for face, 241, 1; w. subj., 565, 4. 
Fac né w. subj. in prohibitions, 561, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2 
and footnote 1; w. supine, 635, 1. 

Facio in comp. verbs, 373, 1; omitted, 
388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, N. 2; 427; w. 
pred. gen., 447; 448; w. abl., 474, 3. 
Facio ut, 566, 1; 571, 3. E before f 
in compds. of facio, 719, 2. 

Facultas, sing. and plur., 140, 

Faithful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Falsus, compar., 156. 

Fama fert w. infin., 613, 3. 

Famés, decl., 145, 3. 

Familia, gen. of, 79, 2. 

Far, defect., 141, 1. 

Fas, indecl., 137, 2; w. supine, 635, 1. 

Fatendum est, constr., 611, 2, N. 3. 

Favoring, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Fax, quant. of increm., 706. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 567. 

Febris, decl., 102, 3. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1; 457; 
458, 1; 614 and 4. 

Feet in versification, 720. 

Fel, defect., 141, 1. 

Félix, decl., 128. 

Feminine, 67, 2; 69; 115 ff. 

Fer for fere, 241 ; e in, 691, 3. 

-fer, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 
adjs. in, 92, 2. 

Feré, fermé, 6 in, 696, 3. 

Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 
139, 3; plur. in -@lia, decl., 145, 2, n.; 
abl. in names of, 486, 1. 

-fex, compds. in, 369, 3. 

-ficd, verbs in, 3873, 3. 

-ficus, compds. in, 369, 4; compar., 153 

Fidi, iin penult, 715, 1. 

Fido w. abl., 476, 3. 

Fifth decl., 134 ff.; 6 final in, 696, 1. 
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Figures of prosody, 733; of speech, 750 ff. ; 
of etymology, 750; of syntax, 751; of 
rhetoric, 752. 

Filia, decl., 80, 2; apparent ellipsis of, 
446, 1. 

Filius, voc. gen. fili, 83,5 and 6. Ap- 
parent ellipsis of, 446, 1. 

Filling, abl. w. verbs of, 477, Il.; gen. 
w. adj. of fullness, 477, II., 2. 

Final conjuncs., 316, 5. Final clauses, 
568. Final vowels and syllables, quant. 
of, 691 ff.; in Plautus and Terence, 
692, notes. Finalsyllable elided, 733, 1. 

Fing6, i in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Finis, decl., 102, 4; sing. and plur., 140. 

Finite verbs, 199, 1; agreement, 388. 

First decl., 78 ff. First conj., 206 ff.; 
257 ff. 

Flagito w. two accs., 411, 2. 

Flattering, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Fl6s, decl., 101. 

Fore ut, constr., 571, 1; 619, 2 and 3. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 454. 

Foris, is in, 700, 1. 

Formation of verb stems, 245 ff.; of 
words, 319 ff.; of nouns and adjs., 
328 ff. 

Fors, defect., 143. 

Forsitan, 310, 1. 

Fortiina, sing. and plur., 140. 

Fourth decl., 181 ff. Fourth conj., 215 ff. ; 
284 ff. 

Fractions, 165. 

Frango6, stem vowel long in perf. and 
p. part., 749, VII. 

Fraus, decl., 106, 4. 

Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 462; w. adjs. 
meaning free from, 465. 

Frénum, decl., 147, 4. 

Frequentatives, 364, 

Frétus w. abl., 476, 1. 

Friendly, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 
2; 435, 1. 

Frictus, decl., 131. 

Fristra, & in, 695, 4. 

Frigi, indecl., 137, 3; compar., 154, 2. 

Frutgis, defect., 142; quant. of increm., 
710. 

Fruor w. abl., 477, I.; gerundive, 623, 
1; Win friictus, 749, VII. 

Fuam, 205, 2. 

Fuisse in perf. pass. infin., 620, 2. 

Fullness, derivatives denoting, 346; gen. 
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w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 477, II., 2; abl. w 
adjs. of, 477, II. 

Fungor w. abl.,477, 1; gerundive, 623; 
Gin fanctus, 749, VIL. 

Far, quant. of increm., 710. 

Future tense, 196,1. Fut. indic., 536; 
for imperat., 536, 2; 560, 4, N.; in con- 
dit., 577, 3. Fut. imperat., 560, 2; 
561, 3. Fut. in temp. clauses, 600, I. ; 
605, II., 2. Fut. time in subj., 541, 2. 
Fut. infin., 619. Fut. particip., 640. 

Future perf. tense, 196, 2; 540; how 
supplied in subj., 541, 2; in condit., 
574, 3; in temp. clauses, 603, II., 1; in 
indir. dise., 644, 2. 

Futurum esse ut, 619, 2 and 3; 647, 2. 


G 


G from c, 5, 2; sound, 12; changed to 
c, 55, 1; dropped, 58, 1. 

Games, names of, constr., 486, 1. 

Gaudeo, constr., 599. 

Gem6 w. acc., 405, 1. 

Gender, 65 ff.; in Decl. I., 78 and 5; 
Deel. I., 82; 87 ff.; Decl. T1Y., 111 ff; 
Deel. IV., 4138 ff. ; Decl: Vey dstatian. 
general table of, 136. 

Gener, decl., 86, 3. 

General relatives, 182, 3; use, 514 ff. 
Gen. subject, 388, 3. Gen. truths, 
532, 2; in condit., 578; in temp. 
clauses, 601, 4; 602, 4. 

Genitive, endings of, 76; Decl. I., as 
79, 2; um, 80, 1;-Decl. IL., i for ii, 83, 
8; um, 84,5; On, 89,1; Decl. III., um, 
102, 5; 106, 7; p. 38, footnote 2; 126, 
2; 130; Srum, 110, 5; On, 110, 7} 7, 
110, 4; Gs, 110, 3; Decl. IV., uis, uos, 
i, 131, 3; 133, 2; Decl. V., 6, i, 6s, 
134, 2,3,and 4; gen. wanting, 141 ff. 

Genitive, syntax of, 437 ff.; how ren- 
dered, 437; uses, 438; w. possess., 
393, 6; w. nouns, 439 ff.; attrib. and 
pred., 439; attrib., its varieties, 440; 
in special constructions, 445 ff.; pred. 
gen., 447 ff.; of price, 448; w. réfert 
and interest, 449; w. adjs., 435, 4; 
450 ff.; w. pres. particips. as adjs., 451, 
3; w. verbs, 454 ff ; in exclam., 458, 
4,N.; gen. of gerund and gerundive, 
626. Position of gen., 671; w. adj., 
671, 4. 


Set. 
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Genitus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Gentes, Roman, how designated, 354. 

-ger, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 
adjs. in, 92, 2. 

Gerund, 200, 2; of impers. verbs, 302, 4; 
in seq. of tenses, 548. Syntax of 
gerund, 624 ff.; cases of, 625; denot- 
ing purpose, 626, 5; 627, 2. 

Gerundive, 200, 4; syntax, 621 ff.; 
gerundive constr., 623; w. gen., mei, 
etc., 626, 3; denoting purpose, 626, 5; 
627, 2. 

-ginta, numerals in, & in, 695, 3. 

Giving, two dats. w. verbs of, 483, 2; 
gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Glyconic verse, 730; 745, 3 and 7. 

Gm, quant. of vowel before, 749, 1, n.1. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3; 
749, 1. 

Gnomic perfect, 538, 5. 

-g0, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2; verbal 
nouns in, 337. 

Going, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Gratia, sing. and plur., 140; gratia, 
constr., 475, 2. 

Gratis, is in, 700, 1. 

Gratulor, constr., 599. 

Greek nouns, Decl. I., 81; Decl. II., 89; 
Decl. III., 109 ff. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 689, 3, N. 1; 692, 2, N. 

Gris, decl., 107, 2. 

Guttural stems, 98. 

Gutturals, 7; 8, 1; with s forming x, 
51; lost, 58. 


H 


H changed to ¢, 55, 2; lost, 58, 7; does 
not affect quant. of preceding syl- 
lables, 688, 1, N. 1. 

HabeG, constr., 410, 2; w. perf. part., 
431, 3; w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Hac, 307, 3. 

Hadria, gend., 78, 5. 

Haec = hae, 178, 1. 

Haud, use, 655. 

HGia, interj., 317, 6; a in, 695, 4. 

Hem, interj., 317, 1. 

Hendiadys, 751, 3, N. 1. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, 736, 
note 3. 

Hephthemimeris, 721, 2, N. 2. 

HGré6s, quant. of increm., 708. 

Heroic verse, 730, N. 


foot- 
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HGr6s, decl., 110. 

Hesitating, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Heteroclites, 145 ff. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 147. 

Heu, heus, interj., 317. 

Hexameter, 729, n. 2 and 6; 734 ff.; 
last word of, 738. 

Hiatus, 733, 2. 

Hiber, decl., 86, 3. 

Hic, decl., 178; use, 505 ff.; for meus, 
noster, hic homo for ego, 507, 2. 
I in hic, 6 in hdc, 691, 3. 

Hic, 308, 2. 

Hidden quantity, 749. 

Hiems, decl., 100. 

Hilaris, hilarus, decl., 146. 

Hindering, constr. w. verbs of, 566; 
568, 8; 595, 2; 596, 2. 

Hiring, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

Historical tenses, 198, 2; hist. perf., 
197, 2; 198, 2; 5387, 2; pres., 532, 3; in 
sequence, 543 ff.; 546. Hist. infin., 
610. 

H6c, 307, 4. 

Hodié, 134, 2, n.; 6 in, 696, 1; 0 in, 
719, 4. 

Horace, logaoedic verses in, 745; comp. 
meters, 746; versification, 747; lyric 
meters, 747. 

Horreo, w. acc., 405, 1. 

Hortative subj., 559, 1. 

Hortor, constr., 412; w. infin., 608, 3. 

Hortus, sing. and plur., 140. 

Hostile, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 
2; 435, 1. 

Hours, Roman, 756. 

Hic, 307, 4. 

Htiusmodi, 178, 9. 

Humilis, compar., 152, 3. 

Humus, gend., 87, 3; humo, 462, 4; 
humi, 484, 2. 

Hyperbaton, 751, 5. 

Hyperbole, 752, 7. 

Hypermetrical, 729, N. 3; apparently, 
in Vergil, 738, 2. 


I 


I, i, sound, 10; consonant sound of, 12, 
2; 733, 3, N.2; qualit. changes of, 26; 
i shortened, 39, 4; lost, 58, 6; Tin gen. 
and voe. of nouns in ius and in gen. 
of nouns in ium, 83,5 and 6; stems 
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in i, 102 ff.; 125 ff.; i changed to e or 
dropped, 103, 1; Tin abl., 102. I-verbs. 
217 ff.; 359, 3; 362. Stem vowel 
changed to i in compds., 369; i as- 
sumed, 369, 1. I final, quant. of, 692, 
1; 693; in inerem. of. decl., 705; 709; 
conj., 711 and 3; in compds. of diés, 
719, 3. Length of syllable before i 
consonant, 688, 2. 

-ia, nouns in, 345; 350, 3; 354. 

Iacio, spelling and pronun. of compds., 
688, 2. 

-iacus, adjs. in, 353. 

-iadés, patronyiies in, 342; a in, 712, 8. 

Iam, with dit, dudum w. pres., 533, 
1; w. imperf., 535, 1. 

Tambelegus, 746, 1. 

Iambic verse, 729, N. 1; 742 ff.; dipody, 
742; trimeter, 743; 747, 18; dimeter, 
743, 3; tetrameter, 742, 4; stanza, 
TAT, 15. 

Iambus, 721, 2; irrational, 723, 2. 

-ianus, adjs. in, 353. 

-ias, patronymices in, 342, 

-Ibam = iébam, 244, 1. 

Ibi, 308, 2; iin, 693. 

-1b6, -Ibor, = -iam, -iar, 244, 2. 

Tous for iis, 181, 1. 

-icius, adjs. in, 347; 350. 

-icd, denominative verbs in, 368. 

Ictus, 724; place of, determined, 727, n. 
1; in hexam., 734; on unaccented syl- 
lables, 737. 

-icus, -icus, derivatives in, 330; 350; 
SDB. 

-id, old abl. ending, 107, 6. 

Idem, decl., 181; w. dat., 434, 3; use 
of, 508; idem .. . qui, 508, 5. 
-idés, patronymics in, 3842; i 

(Ab te 

Ides, 754, I., 3. 

106, 1 in, 712, 2. 

Id6neus w. infin., 608, 4; id6neus qui 

_ Ww. subj., 591, 7. 

Idus, gend., 132. 

-iénsis, adjs. in, 353. 

-ier in pres. pass. infin., 244, 6. 

-iés, -i6ns, in numeral adverbs, 171, 
footnote 1, 

-i68, verbal nouns in, 333; denomina- 
tives in, 345. 

Igitur, 315, 4; position, 660, 1; 677. 

Ignis, decl., 102. 


in, 


-igGd, nouns in, 344, 4; Lin, 712, 2; -igd, 
denom. verbs in, 368. 

-lle, nouns in, 348, 3; lin, 712, 3. 

Ilico, o in, 694. 

Ilion, decl., 89. 

-ilis, adjs. in, compar., 152, 3; 157, 1; w. 
dat., 434, 2; derivatives in, 329; 352; 
-llis, adjs. in, 348. 

Tllabor w. dat., 429, 5. 

Illative conjunes., 315, 4; 660. 

Ille, decl., 178; use, 505 ff.; position, 
675, 1; first syllable sometimes short, 
688, 3. : 

Iilic, decl., 178, 6. 

Tllic, 308, 2. 

Illim, illinc, 307, 5. 

-i110, diminutives in, 367. 

IG, ill6c, 307, 4. 

-im in acc., 102,2 and 3; for am or em, 
244, 3; adverbs in, 307, 5. 

Imber, decl., 106, 6. 

Immemor, quant. of increm., 707. 

Immo, first syl. sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Impedimentum, sing. and plur., 140. 

Impedio, constr., 568, 8; 596, 2. 

Imperative mood, 195; syntax, 560 ff. 
Imperat. sentences, 377, 5. Imperat. 
subj., 559, 2; in indir. dise., 642. Im- 
perat. and subj. in commands, 560 ff. ; 
in apodosis, 581. Evin imperat., Conj. 
II., 696, 2; shortened, 696, 2. 

Imperfect tense, 196, 1; indic., 534 ff. ; 
w. iam, iam dit, etc., 535, 1; in let- 
ters, 539, 1; in condit., 578, 1; in temp. 
clauses, 601; subjune., 541, 2; 544; 
545; 547; subj. of desire, 558, 1; in 
condit., 578, 2; N. 1; 579; 584, 2; in 
temp. clause, 600, II.; 603, II., 2; 604, 
land 2; 605, II.; in indir. dise., 647. 

Impersonal verbs, 302; impers. pass., 
302, 6 and 7; 426, 8; 611, 2;.621, 2 and 
3; Ww. substant. clause as subject, 571. 

Imple6, constr., 458, 2; 477, IL, 1. 

Inploring, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Impos, 0s in, 699; quant. of increm., 
707. 

Imprudéns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Imputing, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

In in compds., 374, 7; w. dat., 429. In 
w..acc., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3; w. acc. 
after adjs.,435, 1; w. abl. of time, 
487, 2; w. reflex. pron., 504, 5, w. 
gerund., 628; 631. 
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fn, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 370; 
375, 4. 

-Ina, nouns in, 349, 3. 

Incédo w. acc., or dat., 429, 4. 

Inceptives, inchoatives, 277 ff.; 365. 

Inclination, constr., w. adjs. of, 434, 2; 
435, 1. 

Inclutus, compar., 156. 

Incrédibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Increments, quant. in, 702 ff.; decl., 
705 ff.; conj., 711 ff. 

Inde, 307, 5; 315, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 
Indecl. adjs., 137, 3. 


137; gend., 70. 


Indefinite pronouns, 185 ff.; use of, 
512 ff. Indefinite subject, 388, 3; 
600, IL., 2. 

Independent clauses, 386, 1. 

Index of verbs, p. 403. 

Indicative mood, 193; use, 520; 523 ff.; 


in condit., 573; 574; 581 ff.; in adver- 
sative clauses, 585: in concess. clauses, 
586; in causal clause, 588, 1.; w. cum 
causal and concess., 599; w. cum 
temp., 600; 601; w. dum, ete., 603; 
in indir. disc., 648, 3 and 4. 

Indiged, constr., 458, 2. 

Indignus w.abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1. 
Indignus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 


Indirect discourse, 641 ff.; moods and 


tenses in, 642 ff.; moods in prin. 
clauses, 642; in subord. clauses, 643; 
tenses, 644; prons. and persons, 645; 
condit. clauses, 646 ff.; direct changed 
to indir., 653. Indirect clauses, 649 ff. ; 
indir. questions, 649, 2; 650; subj. in, 
649, 2; indic. in, 649, 6. 

Indirect object, 423 ff.; varieties, 425; 
w. adjs., 434; w. direct obj., 424. 

Indo-European languages, 1. 

Indulging, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Indu6, constr., 407. 

-Iné, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Inferus, compar., 155, 2. 

Infinitive, 200, 1; origin and develop. 
of, 608; gend., 70; in abl. abs., 489, 6; 
in seq. of tenses, 546; 548; syntax of, 
606 ff.; of purpose, 608; w. adjs., 608, 
4 and n. 1; w. verbal nouns, 608, 4, 
N. 2; as object or subject, 609; 615; 
w. preps., 609, 2; historical, 610; w. 
verbs w. acc., 613; pred. after, 612; 
tenses of, 617; in indir, disc., 642; 643, 
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1 and 2; in relat. clauses, 643, 1. 
Infin. clauses, 610, 3; as subject, 615; 
as pred., 616, 1; as appos., 616, 2; in 
exclamations, 616, 3; in abl. abs., 
616, 4. 

Inflection of words, 319 ff. 

Infiuence, dat. of, 425, 1. 

Infra w. acc., 420, 2. 

Ingratis, is in, 700, 1. 

-Ini, 1 in penult, 712, 7. 

Iniicundus w. supine, 635, 1. 

Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Innitor w. abl., 476, 3. 

Inquam, position, 679. 

Inquiés, quant. of increm., 708. 

Insciéns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Inseparable preps., 313; in compds., 375. 

Instar, indecl., 137, 2; w. gen., 446, 4. 

Instrumental case, 459, 2. Instr. abl., 
472 ff.; 476 ff.; of gerund and gerun- 

_ dive, 630. 

Insuétus, constr., 453, 2. 

Integer w. gen., 452, 2. 

Intellegor, constr., 611, 2, nN. 2. 

Intending, construction w. verbs of, 
COTaL: 

Intensives, 364. 

Inter in compounds, 370; 374,8; w.dat., 
429. Inter w. acc., 420, 2; = gen., 444; 
to denote time, 487, 2; inter nos, inter 
vos, inter sé w. reciprocal force, 502, 
1. Inter w. ger., 628. 

Interdic6, constr., 426, 7; 464, 3. 

Interea, 310. 

Interest, dat., of, 425, 2. 

Interest, constr., 449. 

Interior, compar., 155, 1. 

Interjections, 317; w. voc., 402, 1; w. 
acc., 421; w. nom., 421, 3; w. dat., 
421, 4. 

Interrogative prons., 183 ff.; use, 511; 
position, 675. Interrog. conjuncs., 316, 
8. Interrog. sentences, 377, 4; 378 ff. , 
in indir. dise., 642. 

Interrogo w. two nces., 411, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 479, 3; interval be- 
tween events, how expressed, 488. 

Intra w. acc., 420, 2; to denote time, 
487, 2. 

Intransitive verbs, 190, 2; 192, 1; w. 
cognate ace., 409; impers. pass., 518, 
1 and 2; 621, 2; gerund, 626, 2. 

Intus w. abl., 490, 4. 
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-Inus, adjs. in, 349; 353. 

Invenior, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Invitus, compar., 156; w. dat. of pos- 
sess., 430, 2; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-i6, verbs in, of Conj. ITI., 225 ff.; quant. 
of stem syllables, 713; verbal nouns 
in, 333; diminutives, 340, 5; vervc w. 
suffix io, 359. 

Iocus, decl., 147, 1. 

-idné, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Ionic feet, 721, 2, N. 1; verse, 744; 
stanza, 747, 19. 

-ior in comparatives, 151 ff.; decl., 127. 
Ipse, decl., 181; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; 
gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; use, 509. 

-ir, nouns in, decl., 86, 1. 

Iri as auxiliary in fut. pass. infin., 297, 4. 
Trony, 752, 5. 

Irrational time, 720, 4. 


Irregular comparison, 152 ff. Ivreg. 
verbs, 290 ff. 
Is, decl., 181; use, 508; is... qui, 508, 


4; is in quin clause, 595, 6. 

-is, decl. of nouns in, 102; gend., 118; 
adjs. in, 126; 127; patronymices in, 342. 
Is in acc. plur., 102; 105; 107, 4. Is, 
is, final, 692, 3; 700. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 
419, 2; 462, 4; 484, 1. 

-issimus, a, um, in superlative, 151. 

-issO, intensives in, 364, 2. 

Iste, decl., 178; use, 505; 507, 3. 

Istic, decl., 178, 6. 

Istic, 308, 2. : 

Ist6, ist6c, 307, 4. 

-It final in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1. 

Ita in answers, 379, 1; ita... ut n6n, 
ita... ut né, 570, 3; ita... sl, 575, 
1; 654,N.2; ita... ut,584, 5. Mean- 
ing of ita, 654, N. 2. 

Itaque, 315, 4. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 352. 

-it6, frequentatives in, 364. 

-Itus, adjs. in, 346. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6; ium in 
gen. plur., 102; 103; 105; verbal nouns 
in, 333; denominatives in, 344; 350, 3. 

IubeG, constr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611, 2, nN. 2. 

IGcundus w. supine, 635, 1. 

TUdicis, constr., 456, 2. 

Iudicor, constr., 611, 2, nN. 1. 

lugerum, decl., 145, 2. 
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Iungo w. abl., 474, 2; Win perf. and p. 
part., 749, VIL. 

Iuppiter, decl., 107, 3. 

Iuro w. infin., 619, 1. 

Its, decl., 101. 

Iuvenis, compar., 158. 
Iuventa, iuventts, decl., 145, 6. 
ventts w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 
-ius, decl. of nouns in, 83, 5 and 6: 
derivatives in, 330; 350; 353; 354; -lus 
in gen. of adjs., 93. 

Iuv6o, constr., 426, 2, N. 

Tuxta w. acc., 420, 2; & in, 695, 4. 

-Ivus, derivatives in, 331; 350. 

-Ix, decl. of nouns in, 98; gend., 120; 
quant. of increm., 709. 


Iu- 


J 


Joy, special use of adjs. expressing, 
497, 1. 

Julian calendar, 754. 

Jussive subj., 559, 2; in condit., 587; in 
relat. clause, 593. 

Juvenal, versification, 747. 


K 


K seldom used, 5. 

Kindred words placed near each other, 
667. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 


Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 451, 1; w. - 


force of adverbs, 497, 1. 


L 


L, stems in, decl., 99; gend. of nouns in, 
122; 123. Quant. of monosyl. in, 691, 
2; of final syllable in, 692, 2. 

Labials, 7; 8,1; 47; labialized velars, 
45; labial stems, 96. 

Lacer, decl., 92, 3. 

Lacus, decl., 131, 2. 

Laedo w. acc., 426, 1, N. 1. 

Laetus w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Lampas, decl., 110. 

Language, Latin, 1; 2. 

Lapis, decl., 97. 

Lar, quant. of increm., 706. 

Latin language, name, derivation of, 1; 


2. Latin period, 685. Latin literature 


and authors, 753, 
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Laud6, constr., 599, 

Laurus, decl., 133, 2. 

Leap year, 755, N. 2. 

Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Leaving, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Lego, 6 in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Lengthening of vowels, 37 ff. 

-léns, -lentus, adjs. in, 346. 

Le6, decl., 100. 

Lepus, quant. of increm., 707. 

Letters, classification of, 6; 7; sounds, 
10 ff. ; names of, indecl., 187,1. Tenses 
in letters, 539, 1. 

Letting, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

Lev6, constr., 458, 4. 

Léx, quant. of increm., 708. 

Libéns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Liber (Bacchus), liberi, decl., 86, 3; 
liber, a, um, 85; 91. 
Licet, 316, 4; w. subj., 

Il. 

Lién, 6 in, 692, 2, N. 

Liger, decl., 102, 3, nN. 

Likeness, dat., w. adjs. of, 484, 2; gen., 
435, 4. 

Limit, acc. of, 418. 

-limus, a, um, in superlative, 152, 3. 

Linguals, 7; toh Le 

Linter, Hoel. 106, 6. 

Liqui, i in penult, 715, 1. 

Liquids, 7; 44, 2; 48. Liquid stems, 99. 

Lis, decl., 106, 4; quant. of increm., 
709. 

Literature, Roman, 753. 

Litotes, 752, 8. 

Littera, sing. and plur., 140. Dare lit- 
teras, 426, 5, N. 

Litum, iin, 715, 1. 

Locative, 73, 2; in Decl. I., 78, 4; Decl. 
Il., 83,,4; Decl. III., 108; domi, 133, 
1: Decl. V., 134, 2, N.; as adverb, 308. 
Abl. w. loc., 393, 7. Syntax of loc., 
482 ff.; loc. abl., 482 ff.; 631. 

Locd, constr., 418, 3. 

Locuplés, quant. of increm., 708. 

Locus, decl., 147, 1; loco, locis, con- 
str., 485, 2 

Logaoedic verse, 745. 

Long syllables, 14, 1; 687; 688; 
vowels w. hidden quant., 749. 

Longinquus, compar., 157, 2. 

Longius without quam, 471, 4. 

Lidicra, defect., 144. 


564, II., 1; 586, 


long 


Lidus, sing. and plur., 140. 

Lué6s, defect., 143. 

-lus, la, lum, diminutives in, 340. 

Lux, defect., 141, 2; quant. of increm. 
710. 

Luxuria, lixuriés, decl., 145, 4. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 747. 


M 


M changed to n, 55, 5; developing p, 
52, 5; stems in m, 100. Quant. of 
monosyl. in, 691, 2; of final syllables 
in, 692, 2. M final elided, 733, 1. 

Maereo w. acc., 405, 1. 

Magis in compar., 159; 499, 1 and 2. 

Magnus, compar.,154, Magni, constr., 
448, 1. 

MaAior in expressions of age, 417, 4. 

maior without quam, 471, 4. 

Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 410; w. 
subj., 566. 

Male, w. dat., 426, 1, nN. 2; e in, 696, 3. 

Malo, constr., 471, 9; w. infin., or subj., 
565, 2; 614, 2. 

Malus, compar., 154. 

Mane, indecl., 137, 2. 

Manifestus w. gen., 451, 2. 

Manner, abl. of, 473, 3; expressed by 
particip., 638, 1. 

Mare, decl., 103, 2; mari, constr., 485, 2. 

Margarita, decl., 147, 2. 

Mas, decl., 106, 4; quant. of increm., 
706. 

Mastery, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; w. 
verbs of, 458, 3. 

Materia, materiés, decl., 145, 4. 

Material, derivatives denoting, 
Ab). of material, 467; 470. 

Matutrus, compar., 152, 2. 

Ma-volo, etc., 295, 3. 

Maximé in comparison, 159. 

Maximi, denoting price, 448, 1. 

Means, abl. of, 476 ff.; expressed by 
particip., 638, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 479. 

Measuring, abl. w. verbs of, 480, 2. 

Méd, 175, 6. 

Medeor w. dat., 424, 3. 

Medial vowels, 7, 2. 

Médius fidius, mehercule, meher- 
culés, interj., p. 147, footnote 4. 

Mel, defect., 141, 1. 


347. 
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Melos, decl., 110, 9; os in, 699. 

Mémé, 175, 5. 

Memini, w. gen., 454; w. acc., 454, 1 
and 2; w. abl. w. dé, 454, 3; w. cum, 
601, 4, N.; w. pres. infin., 618, 2. 

Memor, decl., 128; quant. of increm., 
707. 

-men, -mentum, verbal nouns in, 336. 

Mensa, decl., 78. 

Mé€nsis, decl., 102, 5. 

Mépte, 175, 6. 

Mercés, quant. of increm., 708. 

Meridiés, gend., 135; defect., 138, 4. 

Meritus, compar., 156. 

Messis, decl., 102, 3. 

Met, emphatic pronom. ending, 175, 4; 
176, 2. 

Metaphor, 752, 2. 

Metathesis, 750, 5. 

Metonomy, 752, 3. 

Metrical equivalent, 722. 

Metus, defect., 141, i. 

Meus, decl., 176, 1. 

Mi = mihi, 175, 1; voc. of meus, 176, 1. 

Middle voice, 517. 

Miles, decl., 97. 

Militiae, loc., 78,4; 484, 2. 

Mille, 168; use, 163, 2; symbol for, 170, 1. 
Milia, masce. by synesis, 389, 2. 

Million sesterces, how denoted, 757, Nn. 4. 

-mini, pers. ending, 255 footnote. 

Minimé in answers, 379, 1. 

Minimi, denoting price, 448, 1. 

-mino in fut. imperat., 244, 5. 

Minor in expressions of age, 417, 4; 
minor, minus, without quam, 471, 
4; minOris, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 

Minor w. infin., 619, 1. 

Mirabilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Miror w. acc., 405, 1; w. gen., 458, 4. 

Mis, 175, 6. 

Misceo w. dat., 427; w. abl., 474, 2. 
Misereor, miserésco, w. gen., 457. Mi- 
seréscit, miserétur, constr., 457, 5. 

Miseret, constr., 457. 

Miseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Mitt6, constr., 426, 5; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622. 

-mO, verbal nouns in, 336. 

Modifiers, 383 ff. Position of modifiers 
of subject, 664, 1; of pred., 664, 2; of 
objects, 664, 3; position changed by 
emphasis, 665; modifiers of nouns, 
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671; 675; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 673; 
of adverbs, 674. 

Modo, 316, 3; 657, 4, N. 1; w. subj. in 
condit., 587. N6n modo...sed 
(vérum) etiam, 657, 4, N 1. O final 
in modo and its compds., 694. 

Moneo, constr., 412; 456; 565, 6. 

Money, Roman, 757. 

-mOnia, nouns in, 336; 345. 

-monium, verbal nouns in, 336; denom- 
inatives in, 344. 

Monocolon, 728, 2, n. 1. 

Monometer, 729, N. 2. 

Monosyllables, quant., 691. 

Months, gend. of names of, 68 ; names of, 
in -ber, decl., 102, 6; Roman months, 
754. ; 

Moods, 193 ff. 


Mood signs, 256. Indic., 


520; 523 ff. Subj., 5215; 541m. 
Imperat., 522. Moods in condit. sen- 
tences, 572 ff.; 587; in advers. and 


conecess. clauses, 586; in causal 
clauses, 588; in relat. clauses, 589 ff. ; 
w. quin, 594 ff.; w. cum causal and 
concess., 597 ff.; w. cum temp., 600; 
in indir. disc., 642 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
649. Infin., 606 ff. 

Morae or times, 720, 1. 

Morphology, 4, II.; 60 ff. 

M6Os, sing. and plur., 140. 

Motion to, how expressed, 428, 1; 429, 3. 

Moved w. abl., 463. 

Mulciber, decl., 86, 3. 

Multi, indef. number, 166, 3. 

Multiplicatives, 162, nN. 1. 

Multitado yw. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Multus, compar., 154, 1; plur., 166, 3. 

Mis, decl., 106, 4. 

Mutes, 7; 8; 9; 44 ff.; series, 45. Mute 
and liquid, quant. of syllable before, 
690. 

Muto, constr., 478, 4. 


N 


N assimilated to 1 or m, 53, 4; lost, 58, 
5; 59,3. Stems inn, 100. Quant of 
final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Nam, 315, 5; in questions, 378, 4. 

Name, dat. of, 480, 1. 

Names, Roman, 354. Names of towns, 
constr., 418; 462; 483, 2. 

Namque, 315, 5; 661, 1. 
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Nasals, 7,5; 44,2; 48. 

Nasal stems, 100. 

Nascor, constr., 469, 2. 

Natalis, sing. and plur., 140. 

Natu, abl. of specif., 480, 1. 

Natus w. abl., 469, 1. 

Navis, decl., 102. 

Nd, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

-ne in questions, 316, 8; 378; in double 
questions, 380; in indir. quest., 649, 2; 
650, 1, 2, and 3; position, 378, 2; 677, 
2. B elided before consonant, 733, 1, 
Nay ls 

Né, 316,4and 5; 655; w. optative subj., 
558; w. volit. subj., 559; w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 561, 2 and 4; in substan. 
clauses, 562, 2 and N.; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1; w. subj. of purpose, 
568; in result clauses, 570, 4; in con- 
cess., 586, II. Né non, 567, 2; 655, 1. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 
435, 4. 

ING e old aleno92, on -Gol, 1: Ne@cC!..... 
nec (neque), nec... et (que), et 

. nec, 657, 4. Ein nec, 691, 3. 

Necessary, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Necessity, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583 ; expressed by pass. periphras. 
conj., 621. 

Necesse est w. subj., 564, II., 1. 

Necne, 315, 2, N.; 316, 8; 650, 1 and 2. 

Nectar, quant. of increm., 706. 

Nédum w. subj., 559, 7. 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Nefas, indecl., 137, 2; w. supine, 635, 1. 

Negatives, 655; w. potent. subj., 552; 
w. subj. of desire, 558; w. volit. subj., 
559 and N.; in prohib. sentences, 561, 
4; w. quin clauses, 595; w. particip., 

- 636, 3; position, 678, 1. 

Neglego, 6 in penult of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

Nemo, use, 513, 1; w. quin, 595, 4. 

Nempe, first syl. sometimes short, 
688, 3. : 

Nep6s, decl., 97. 

Néquam, indecl., 
154, 2. 

Neque, 315, 1; 392, 5; 656, 4 and 5; 
657, 1; in prohibitions, 561,4; w. sub- 
stantive clauses, 568,6. Neque . 


137, 3 ; compar., 


neque, 656, 2; 657,4; neque ,,, et, | 


et... neque, 657, 4. 
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Né... quidem, 656, 2 and 3. 

Nescio quis, qui, quot, 189, 1; 512, 6; 
651. 

Neu, see néve. 

-neus, adjs. in, 347. 

Neuter, decl., 93; use, 188. 

Neuter, nom., acc., voc:, plur., 75, 2; 
neut. by signif., 70; by ending, Decl. 
iol ech Ih. 122, Wecle Ivy. 
131; 182, 1. Neut. pron. or adj. as 
cognate acc., 409, 1; 412; w. part. 
gen., 442, 5; in pred., 394, 5; w. ger- 
und, 626, 1. O in increm. of neut., 
707. 

Néve, neu, 316, 5; in prohib., 561, 4; 
w. substan. clauses, 568. 6. Néve 
... NOve, 656, 2. 

Ne-vis, ne-volt, 295, 3. 

Nex, defect., 141, 2. 

Nf, vowel long before, 749, I. 

Ni, 316, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

Night, Roman, divisions of, 756. 

Nihil, indecl., 137, 2; for non, 513; 3; 
w. quin, 595,4; Nihil aliud quam, 
nihil praeterquam, 388, 6. Nihil 
abest, constr., 595, 1. 

Nihili, constr., 448, 1. 

Nimis w. part. gen., 443. 

Nisi, 316, 3; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; than 
or except, 516, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 
nisi si, 575, 7. 

Nitor w. abl., 476, 3. 

Nix, decl., 107. 

NOl6, constr., 565, 2; 614, 2. 
nolite, in prohib., 561, 1. 

Nomen, 354, 3. 

Nominative neut. plur. in.adjs., 129; 
Decl. II., & changed to a, 78, 7; 79, 1; 
Decl. III., 107,6. Syntax of nom., 401; 
nom. for voc., 402, 2; in exclam., 421, 3. 

Nomine, constr., 456, 2. 

N6n, 655; in answers, 379, 1; w. 
potent. subj., 552; w. general neg., 
656, 1; position, 678. N6n quod, 
quin, quo, quia, w. subj., 588, 2; w. 
indic., 588, 2, Nn. NOn modo (s6lum) 
non, 656, 3; nOn sdlum (modo, or 
tantum) ... sed (vérum) etiam, 
657, 4, N. 1. 

Nones, 754, I., 2. 

Nonne, 316, 8; 378. ; 

Nos = ego, noster = meus, 500, 2 
noster = ego, 500, 3. 


N6Oli, 
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Nostras, possess. pron., 176, 4. 

Nostrarum, nostrorum = nostrum, 
L536: 

Nostrum, nostri, use, 175, 2; 500, 4. 

Nouns, morphology, 62 ff.; gend., 65 ff.; 
person and number, 72; cases, 73; 
decl., 74 ff.; indecl., 137; defective, 
138 ff.; heteroclites, 145; heterogene- 
ous, 147; verbal, 200; derivative, 
328 ff. Syntax, 387 ff.; agreement, 
387 ff.; verbal w. acc., 408; general 
view of cases, 400; nom., 401; voc., 
402; acc., 403. ff.; dat., 422 ff.; gen., 
437 ff.; abl., 459 ff.; w. preps., 420; 
490; nouns used as adjs., 495, 3. 
Nouns, positions of modifiers of, 671. 

Novus, compar., 156. 

-ns, suffix, 328; decl. of nouns in, 106, 
2; lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3 ; 
749, 1. 

Nt, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

Nibé6s, decl., 105. 

Ntbo w. dat., 424, 3. ~ 

Nudus, constr., 465, 1. 

Nullus, decl., 93; use, 188, 1; 513, 2 
and 3; w. force of adverb, 497, 1; w. 
quin, 595, 4; = non, 513, 3. 

Num, 316, 8; 378; in indir. quest., 649, 
2e2: 

Number in nouns, 72; in verbs, 199; 519. 

Numerals, 161 ff.; adjs., 162 ff.; sym- 
bols, 170; adverbs, 171; w. distribu- 
tives, 171, 2; incompounding numbers, 
171, 1. Numerals w. gen., 442; w. 
relat., 510, 4. 

Numquam followed by quin, 595, 5. 

Nuntio, constr., 426, 5; nuntior, 611, 
Qe Nas 

Ntper, compared, 311, 4. 

-nus, adjs. in, 347; 349; 355. 


O 


O, 0, sound, 10; qualit. changes of, 27; 
0, shortened, 39,4; O-nouns and adjs., 
82; verbal nouns in 6, 334, 6. Nu- 
meral adverbs in 6, 171, 4. O, final, 
quant. of, 692, 1; 694; in increm. of 

_ decl., 705; 707; of conj., 711. 

O, interj., 317, 1, 2, and 5; w. acc., 421. 
O si w. subj. of desire, 558, 5. 

Ob in compds., 374, 9; w. dat.,429. Ob 
w. acc., 420, 2. 
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Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Object, direct, 404; infin., or clause as, 
404, 3; omitted, 404, 4; indir. object, 
423; 424,1 and 2; 434. Object clauses, 
564, 1; 55; 568, 2; 613. Position of. 
obj., direct and indirect, 664, 2 and 3. 

Objective compds., 372, 2. Object. gen., 
440, 2; w. adjs., 450 ff.; w. verbs, 
457. Objective modifiers, position of, 
672; 673. 

Oblique cases, 73, 1; use of, 403 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 454; w.acc., 454,1. 

Oboediéns w. two dats., 433, 4. 

Obst6, constr., 568, 8. 

Obtaining, constr. w. verbs of, 566. 

Ocior, compar., 155, 1. 

Octonarius, 741, 3. 

Od, old abl. ending, 84, 1. 

Oe, sound, 11. 

Office, derivatives denoting, 344. Offices, 
names of, in abl., 486, 1. 

Oh6, 317, 3; 6 in, 696, 3. 

Oi, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 34. 

-ola, o in, 712, 9. 

Oled w. acce., 405, 1. 

Ollus, olla, = ille, illa, p. 69, footnote. 

-olus, -olum, 0 in, 712, 9. 

Omission, expressions of, 
595, 1. 

Omnis, gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; w. 
part. gen., 442, 2; first syl. sometimes 

_ Short, 688, 3. 

On in gen. plur. of Greek nouns, 110, 7. 

-Ona, nouns in, 349, 4; 6 in, 712, 4. 

Oner6o, constr., 477, II. 

-Oni, 0 in, 712, 7. 

-Onus, nouns in, 349, 4; 6 in, 712, 4. 

Open vowels, 7, 1. 

Opera, sing. and plur., 140. 

Oportet, w. subj., 564, II., 1; w. pres. 
infin., 618, 2. 

Opposing, dat., w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8; 596, 2. 

Ops, defect., 142. 

Optative subj., 551, II.; 558. 

Optimatés, decl., 106, 7. 

Opus, work, decl., 101. Opus, need, 
constr., 477, III., N.; w. supine, 635, 1. 

-or, verbal nouns in, 333; gend. of 
nouns in, 111; 113. 

-Or final in Plautus, 692, 3, nN. 1. 

Oratio obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 
Oratio récta, 641. 
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Orbis, decl., 102, 4. 

Ordinal numbers, 162 ff.; decl., 169; w. 

_ quisque, 515, 2. 

Oro w. two aces., 412. 

Orpheus, decl., 110. 

Ortus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Os, ossis, 0 in, 691, 3. 

-OS, -OS, dec]. of nouns in, 97, 3; 101, 2; 
gend., 111; 113; decl. of Greek nouns 
in, 89; Greek neuters in os, 110, 9. 
Os, Os, final, 692, 3; 699. 

Oscan dialect, 2. 

Ostrea, decl., 147, 2. 

-OSUS, adjs. in, 346; 6 in, 712, 5. 

-Otus, O in, 712, 6. 

Ou, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 36. 

Ovid, versification, 747. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Oxymoron, 752, 12. 


P 


P, euphonic, developed, 52, 5; assimi- 
lated, 53,6; changed to m, 55, 4. 

Paene w. perf. indic., 538, 6; 583, 2. 

Paenitet, constr., 457. 

Palam w. abl., 490, 4. 

Palatals, 7; 8,1; 45. 

Palts w. u in Horace, 701. 

Pang6, 4 in pactum, 749, VII, Nn. 1. 

Panthts, voc., 89,5; ts in, 701. 

Par, quant. of increm., 706. 

Parasitic u, 10, 3. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Paré6ns, gen. plur., 106, 2, footnote. 

Parentage, expressed by abl., 467; 469. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc., 
643, 3. 

Pariés, 6s in, 698, 1. 

Paris, decl., 110. 

Paroemiac verse, 730, N. 

Particeps w. gen., 451, 2. 

Pars, sing. and plur., 140; in fractions, 
165; w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 
w. verbs of, 458, 3. 

Participial system, 235; 253; often 
wanting, 261, 1; 272,15; 275, 2; 280. 
Participles, 200, 4; agreement, 394, 1; 
395; 612; wanting, 302, 3; in abl. 
abs., 489, 7; as substantives, 494; 495; 
636, 2; in seq. of tenses, 548. Parti- 
cip. for infin., 613, 4. Syntax of par- 
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ticip., 636 ff.; for relat. clauses, 637; 
denoting time, cause, manner, means, 
638, 1; condit., concess., 638, 2; pur- 
pose, 638, 3; for prin. clause, 639; w. 
negat., 636, 3; tenses of, 640. 
Particles, 303 ff.; adverbs, 304 ff.; 
preps., 312: ff.; conjs., 314 ff.; inter- 
jections, 317; use, 654 ff.; use of ad- 


verbs, 654 ff. Interrog. particles, 
378 ff. 

Partim, 306,1. Partim ... partim, 
389, 5. 


Partitive apposition, 393, 4. Partitive 
gen., 440, 5; 441 ff.; substitutes for, 
444; as pred. gen., 447. 

Parts of speech, 61. 

Parum w. part. gen., 443. 

Parvus, compar., 154. Parvi, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1. 

Passer, decl., 99. 

Passive voice, 192. Passive used imper- 
sonally, 302, 6 and 7. Pass. of verbs 
which take two aces., 410, 1; 411, 1. 
Pass. constr., 518; 611. Pass. like 
middle, 517. 

Pater, decl., 99. 

Paterfamilias, 79, 2. 

Patrials, 106, 5. 

Patronymics, 342. 

Pauci, defect., 144. 

Paupertas, pauperiés, decl., 145, 6. 

Pause, caesural, 728; in catalectic verse, 
729, 3 and 4. 

Pax, defect., 141, 2. 

Peculiarities in conj., 238 ff.; in seq. 
of tenses, 546 ff.; in Roman calendar, 
75D. 

Pelagus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Pelld w. abl., 463. 

Penalty, how expressed, 456, 3. 

Penatés, decl., 106, 7. 

PendG in expressions of price, 448, 3. 

Penes w. acc., 420, 2; eS in, 698, 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 419, 2; 
484, 1. 

Pentameter, 729, N. 2; dactylic, 739. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 736, footnote 3. 

Penthemimeris, 721, 2, N. 2. 

Per in compds., 159, 1; 370; 374, 10; w. 
acc., 406. Per w. acc., 420, 2; denot- 
ing agency, 468, 3; denoting manner, 
474,1,n. Per sé, 504,5; 509,2. Posi- 
tion of per in adjurations, 676, 2. 
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Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 613 and 
4; 641. 

Percontor w. two accs., 411, 2. 

Perfect tense, 196, 2; pres. perf. and 
histor.,197. Perfect system, 234; per- 
fect stem, 248 ff. Perf. w. pres. mean- 
ing, 299, 2; 538, 4. Syntax of perf. 
indic., 537 ff.; in temp. clauses, 602; 
603, II., 1; 605, I.; perf. subj., 541, 2; 
in seq. of tenses, 543 ff.; in condit., 
576, 1; 578, 2; 582, 2; 584, 2 and 3; in 
temp. clauses, 600, I.; 605, 1.; in indir. 
disc., 644, 1 and 2. Perf. infin., 617; 
620; to denote result of action, 620, 2. 
Perf. particip., 640; rendered by verbal 
noun, 636, 4; 640, 1; time denoted by, 
640, 1; w. habeo, 640, 2; to denote 
result, 640, 3; want of active, how 
supplied, 640, 4. Quant. of penult of 
dissyllabic perfs. and p. part., 715; of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic redup. 
perfs., 716. 

Periclés, decl., 110, 4. 

Periods, Latin, 685. Periods of Lat. lit- 
erature, 753. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 236 ff.; pas- 
sive used impersonally, 302, 7; use, 
525, 1; 531; 621; in apodosis, 582. 
Periphras. fut. infin., 619, 2. 

Peritus w. gen., 451, 1; w. infin., 608, 4, 
Neel. 

Permitting, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Person of nouns, 72; verbs, 190, 4; 519; 
in indir. disc., 645. 

Personal pron., 174 ff.; use, 500; reflex. 
use, 502; to denote residence, 500, 5; 
recip. use, 502,1. Personal endings of 
verbs, 255. Personal constr. in pass. 
voice, 611, 1; 621, 1. 

Personification, 752, 9. 

Persuaded, constr., 565, 6. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565. 

Pervenio, constr., 418, 3. 

Pés, 6s in compds. of, 698, 1. 

Phalaecean verse, 745, 10, Nn. 2. 

Pherecratic verse, 745, 2, 4, and 5. 

Phonetic changes, 22 ff. 

Phonology, 4, I.; 5 ff. 

Phryx, decl., 110. 

Piget, constr., 457. 

Pingo, i in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Pix, defect., 141, 2. 
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Place, derivatives denoting, 343. Place 
whither, 491, I.,1; where, dat., 428, 4; 
abl., 483; 491, I., 3; whence, 491, I., 2. 
Adjs. of place w. force of adverbs, 
497, 2. 

Plautus, quant. of syllables in, 690, 2; 
692, 3, N. 1, 2, and 8. Peculiarities, in 
versification, 741, 2 and 3; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Plébs, quant. of increm., 708. 


Plenty, coustr., w. verbs of, 458, 2; w. 


adjs. of, 477, II. 

Plénus w. abl., 477, Il.; w. gen., 477, 
LEZ: 

Pleonasm, 751, 3. 

Plerique, defect., 144. 

Pluperfect tense, 196, 2. Plup. indic., 
539; in letters, 539, 1; in temp. 
clauses, 601; 602,land2. Plup. subj., 
541, 2; in subj. of desire, 558,1; in 
seq. of tenses, 543 ff.; in condit., 578, 
2, N. 1; 579; 584, 2; in temp. clauses, 
600, II.; 604, 2; 605, II.; in indir. disce., 
644, 2; 647. 

Plural,72; wanting, 138; = sing., 138, 2; 
500, 2; w. change of meaning, 140. 

Plurimi, indef. number, 166, 3; gen. of 
price, 448, 1. 

Plis, decl., 127, 3; without quam, 471, 
4. Plutris, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 

Poetical acc., 407 ; 409, 2; 416; dat., 419; 
4; 428; 429, 5 and 6; 431,6; gen., 442, 
2and 3; 452; 458,4; abl., 466; 469,2: 
470, 1; 471, 5, 6, and 9; 485, 3; 489, 4. 

Polliceor w. infin., 619, 1. 

Pone w. acc., 420, 2. 

POdnd, constr., 418, 3. 

Por, insep. prep., 313; 375, 5. 

Portus, decl., 131, 2. 

POdsc6 w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Positive, 149; wanting, 155; positive for 
compar., 499, 3. 

Possession, derivatives denoting, 348. 

Possessive pron., 176; w. gen. in apposi- 
tion, 393, 6; for pred. gen., 439, 4; for 
subject. gen., 440, 1, N. 2; for object. 
gen., 440, 2, nN. 2; w..réfert and in- 
terest, 449,1; use of, 501; reflex. use, 
502; w. infin., 615, 3; position of pos- 
sess., 675. Possess. compds., 372, 3. 

Possessor, dat. of, 430. 

Possible condit., 573; 576. 

Possum in concius., 583; w. pres. infin., 
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618, 2. Facere non possum, fleri 


non potest, 595, 3. 


Post in compds., 374, 11; w. dat., 429. 
Post w. acc., 420, 2; to express inter- 


val of time, 488. 


Posted, 310; in series, 657, 4, Nn. 2. 
Postea quam or posteaquam, 316, 


1; in temp. clauses, 538, 3; 602. 
Posterus, compar., 155, 2. 
Postis, decl., 102, 4. 


Postquam in temp. clauses, 602; w. 


perf. indic., 538, 3. 
Postr6m6 in series, 657, 4, N. 2. 


Postridié w. acc., 420, 5; w. gen., 446, 
5; Postridié quam, 488, 3, Nn.1; 602; 


6 in, 696, 1. 
Postul6, constr., 456, 4. 


Potential subj., 551, I.; 552; in subord. 
clauses, 569; in clauses of result, 569, 
1 and 2; 570; in substantive clauses, 
571; in adversative clauses, 585, 1; 
in concess. clauses, 586, 1; in relat. 
clauses, 591; 592; w. quin, 594, II.,2; 


in questions, 642, 3. 


Potior w. gen., 458, 3; w. abl., 477, L.; 


gerundive, 623, 1. 
Potis, indecl., 137, 3. 


Prae in compds., 159, 1; w. dat., 429. 
Prae w. compar., 471,5; w. abl., 490, 
2; 475,5; quant. of, in compds., 687, 1. 


Praeditus w. abl., 476, 1. 
Praendmen, 354, 3 and 5. 
Praesertim w. cum, 598, 1. 
Praesto, constr., 471, 9. 


Praeter in compds., w. acc.; 406; w. 
two accs., 413. Praeter w. acc., 420, 


2; w. compar., 471, 5. 
Praeterea in series, 657, 4, N. 2. 
Praeut, 316, 2. 

Preci, defect., 142. 


Predicate, 381, 2; simple, 382; complex, 
Pred. nouns, 
382, 2; agreement of verb with, 390 ; 
case, 393; gend., 393, 1; verbs used 
with, 393, 8 ff.; after infin.,612. Pred. 
adjs., 382, 2; after infin., 612. Pred. 
Pred. dat., 
433,1. Pred, gen.,439,3and4; 447 ff. ; 
of price, 448; w.réfert and interest, 
Preds. 
Position of pred., 


384; modified, 384, 1. 


ace. 410, 1 and 3; 622. 


449, Clause as pred., 564, II. 

compared, 613, 7. 

664; 682. 
Preparing, constr., w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
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Prepositions, 312 ff.; originally adverbs, 


312, 1; -420, 4; insep., 318; 875; in 
composition, 374. Compds. w. ace., 406; 
w. two accs., 413; w.dat.,429. Preps. 
in expressions of time, 417, 1; 487, 1 
and 2 ; 488, 1; of place, 418, 2; 419, 
3; denoting for, 424, 2; of agency, 
467. Preps. w. adjs., 485, 1, 2, and 3; 
w. case for object. gen., 440, 2, N. 1; 
= part. gen., 444; = gen. w. adjs., 453; 
= gen. w. verbs, 449, 1,N., and 4; 455; 
456, 1, 3, and 4; of penalty, 456, 3; of 
separat., 461; 462, 1, 2, and 3; w. 
compar., 471, 5; accompaniment, 473, 
1; source, 467; manner, 473, 3; 474, 
1, N.; cause, 475, 4. Cases w. preps. 
acc., 420; abl., 490; abl. or acc., 420, 
3; 490, 3. Preps. as advs., 420, 4; 
adverbs as preps., 420, 5; position 
of preps., 676. Preps. w. infin., 609, 
2; w. gerund and gerundive, 628; 
629; 631. 

Presbyter, decl., 86, 3. 

Present tense, 196, 1. Present system, 
233. Present stem, 246 ff. Present 
indic., 532 ff.; of gen. truths, customs, 
532, 2; histor., 532, 3; 602; w. iam 
dit, etc., 533, 1; in condit., 577, 2; 
578, 1; in temp. clauses, 600, I.; 
603, II., 1; 604, 1; 605, I. Present 
subj., 541, 2; 544; 545; in condit., 
576, 1 and 2; 577; 578, 2; 584, 2 and 
3; in temp. clauses, 603, II., 2; 605, 1.; 
in indir. disc., 644, 1. Present infin., 
617; 618, 1. Present particip., 640; 
want of pass., how supplied, 640, 5. 

Preventing, constr. w. verbs of, 595, 2. 

Priapean verse, 745, 10, N. 3. 

Price, gen. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 

Pridié, locat., 134, N.; w. acc., 420, 5; 
w. gen., 446,5; pridié quam, 488, 3, 
Nn. 1; 602. 

Primary tenses, 198. Primary stems, 
823, 2. Primary derivatives, 324, 2; 
328. 

Primitive inceptives, 277, 1; 278. 

Primum, prim6, in series, 657, 4, N. 2. 

Princeps, decl., 96; w. force of adverb, 
497, 3. 

Principal parts of verbs, 203; 230; 257- 
289. Principal tenses, 198, 1; in 
sequence, 543 ff. Principal clauses, 
886, 1; in indir. disc., 642 ; supplied 
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Principal elements 
Principal caesura, 


by particip., 639. 
of sentences, 381. 
728, N. 2. 

Prior, primus, 155, 1; w. force of ad- 
verbs, 497, 3. 

Priusquam, 316, 1; in temp. clauses, 
605. 

Pro, prod, in compds., 374, 12; w. dat., 
429. Pro w. abl., 490, 2; w. ger., 629, 
1. oshort in compds. before f, 719, 1. 

Proceleusmatic, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Proclitics, 17, 2. 

Proclivis, compar., 157, 2. 

Procul w. abl., 490, 4. 

Prdditur, constr., 611, 2, N. 3. 

Prognatus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Prohibeo, constr., 464, 1; 568, 8; pro- 
hibeor, 611, 2, n. 2. 

Prohibitions, imperat. in, 561, 1-3; subj. 
in, 561, 2. 

Proinde, 307, 5; 315, 4. 

Prolepsis, 493. 

Promitt6, constr., 458, 4. 

Pronominal adjs., 188; 516. 

Pronouns, 172 ff.; classes, 173; personal 
and reflexive, 174; possess., 176; 
demon., 177 ff.; determinative, 180 ff. ; 
relat., 182; interrog., 183; indef., 185 ff. ; 
special endings of, 179; correl., 189; 
as subject, omitted, 387, 1; agreement, 
396 ff.; w. two or more antecedents, 
398. Use of pers. pron., 500; demon., 
505 ff.; determin., 508 ff.; relat., 510; 
interrog., 511; indef., 512; gener. 
indef., 514ff.; gen. relat. w. indic., 
525, 3. Prons. in indir. dise., 645; 
position of prons., 675. Prons. brought 
together, 675, 2. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 10 ff. 

Pronus, compar., 157, 2. 

Prope w. acc., 420, 2; w. perf. indic., 
538, 6; 583, 2. 

Proper nouns, 62,1; plur. of, 138, 1. 

Propinquus, compar., 157, 2. 

Propior, proximus, 155, 1; w. acc., 
435, 2; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Propius w. acc., 420, 5. 

Proportionals, 162, n. 2. 

Propriety, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583. 

Propter w. acc., 420, 2; w. reflex. 
pron., 504, 5. 

Prorsus in answers, 379. 
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Prosody, 4, V.; 686 ff.; quant., 687 ff. ; 
versification, 720 ff.; figures of pros- 
ody, 733. 

Prosopopeia, 752, 9. 

Prospicio w. acc., or dat., 426, 4, N. 

Protasis, 572. 

Prout, 316, 2 

Prodvideo w. acc. or dat., 426, 4, nN. 

Proximé w. acc., 420, 5; w. dat., 436. 

Proximus, see propior. 

Prudeéns, decl., 128; constr., 453,4; w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-pte, prons. in, 175,6; quant. in ending, 
691, 1. 

Pudet, constr., 457 and 4. 

Puer, decl., 85. 

Pungo, 0 in punctum, 749, VIL, N.1. 

Purpose, dat. of, 425, 3; subj. of, 568; w. 
quin, 594, Il., 2; 595, 2; denoted by 
infin., 608; by gerundive, 622; 626, 5; 
627, 2; by gerund, 626, 5; 627, 2; by 
supine, 633; 634; by particip., 638, 3. 
Position of purpose clause, 683, 3, N. 

Puta, a in, 695, 4. j 

Puto w. gen. of value, 448; putor, 
constr., 611, 2, nN. 1. 

Pyrités, decl., 81. 

Pythiambic stanza, 747, 16 and 17. 


Q 


Qu, sound, 12; changed to c, 55, 2; 
dropped, 58, 1. 

Quaer6, constr., 411, 4. 

Qualis, interrog., 184, 6. 

Qualis, qualiscumque, relat. adj., 
182, 4; correls., 189. 

Qualisqualis, 182, 4. 

Qualislibet, 189. 

Qualitative phonetic changes, 24 ff. 

Quality, abl. of, 473, 2. 

Quam w. superlat., 159, 2; adverb, 306, 
3; conj., 316, 2; w. compar., 471, 1, 2, 


4,and 6; 499, 1, 2, and 3; w. subj., 570% 


1; w. infin., 643, 2. Quam pro, 471, 
7. Quam si w. subj., 584. Quam 
quod w. subj., 588, 2. 

Quamdit, quam dit, 316, 1. 

Quamquam, 316, 4; in concess., 586, 
I., 1 and 2; in indep. clauses, 586, II., 
4; w. infin., 643, 2. ‘ 

Quamvis, 316, 4; in concess., 586, Ii., 
1, 2, and 6. 
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Quand6, 316, 1 and 7; in causal clauses, 
588. 

Quandoquidem, 316, 7. 

Quantitative phonetic changes, 37 ff. 

Quantity, 14; 687 ff.; hidden, 15,1; 749; 
signs of, 15,4; varying in roots, stems, 
and suffixes, 325; in final syllables, 
692; in increments, 702 ff.; in deriv. 
endings, 712; in stem syllables, 713 ff. ; 
in compds., 719. ; 

Quantumvis, quantumlibet, 316, 4. 

Quantus, relat. adj., 182, 4; interrog., 
184, 6; correl., 189. Quanti, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1 and 4. 

Quantusvis, 189. 

Quaré w. subj.,591,4; w. infin., 643, 1; 
6 in, 696, 1. 

Quasi, 316, 2; w. quidam, 512, 5; w. 
subj. in condit., 584. Iin quasi, 693; 
a in, 719, 4. 

Que, 315, 1; 657, 1; 691, 1; in series, 
657, 6, N.; position, 677,2. Idem... 
que, 508, 5. Que...que, que... 
et,que...atque, neque (nec)... 
que, 657, 4. 

Quercus, decl., 133, 2. 

Questions, 378; double, 380; potential, 
557; deliberative, 559,4; repudiating, 
559, 5; in indir. disc., 642, 2 and 3; 
indirect, 649, 2; 650. 

Qui, relat. pron., 182; use, 510; in- 
terrog., 183 ff.; use, 511; indef., 185 ff. ; 
use, 512. Qui w. indic., 589, I.; w. 
subj. of purpose, 590; w. subj. of re- 
sult, 591; w. subj. of cause, 592; in 
condit., 593, 1; in concess., 593, 2. 
Qui dicitur, qui vocatur, 510, 7. 
Quod as adverb. acce., 510, 9; in re- 
strictive relat. clause, 591, 3. 

Qui, loc. of qui and quis, 182,1; 184, 4. 

Quia, 316,7; in causal clauses, 588; w. 
infin., 643, 2. A in quia, 695, 4. 

Quicumque, general relat., 182, 3. 

Quidam, 187, 3; use, 512; w. quasi, 
512, 5. 

Quidem w. pron., 500, 1; position, 677. 

Quiés, quant. of increm., 708. 

Quicquid of persons, 510, 10. 

Quilibet, 187, 2; use, 514. 

Quin, 316,6; w. indic.,594,1.; w. subj., 

_ 594, II. 

Quin4arius, 757. 

Quippe w. relat., 592, 1 and 4; w. cum, 
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598, 1; first syllable sometimes short, 
688, 3. 

Quiris, quant. of increm., 709. 

Quis, interrog., 183 ff.; use, 511; indef., 
185 ff.; use, 512; correl., 189; w. quin 
clause, 595, 4. Quid, interrog. ad- 
verbial, 511, 5. 

Quis = quibus, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quisnam, 184, 5. 

Quispiam, 187, 1; use, 512. 

Quisquam, 187, 1; use, 513. 

Quisque, 187, 4; use, 514 ff.; w. plur. 
verb, 389, 3; w. nouns, w. prons., 442, 
4; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; w. suus, 503, 
4; 675, 2. 

Quisquis, general relat., 182, 3. Quic- 
quid used of persons, 510, 10. 

Quitum, i in, 715, 1. 

Quivis, 187, 2; use, 514. 

Quo, 316, 5; 510, 11; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 568; in relat. clauses, 589 ff. 

Quoad, 316, 1; in temp. clauses, 603. 

Quod, 316, 7; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quod-clauses, 588, 3 and 4; restrictive, 
w. subj., 591, 3. 

Quoi, qudius, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quom, 316, 1, 4, and 7. 

Quominus, 316, 5; w. subj. of purpose, 
568. 

Quoniam, 316,7; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quoque, 315,1; 657,3; position, 657, 3; 
677; O in, 719, 4. 

Quot, quotus, relat. adjs., 182, 4; in- 
terrog., 184, 6; correl., 189. Quotus 
quisque, 515, 6. 


R 


R, sound, 12; assimilated, 53,5; lost, 58, 
5. Stems in r, 99; gend., 111 ff.; verb 
stems in r, p. part. of, 253, 2. Quant. 
of final syllables in r, 692, 2; quant. 
of e before r in increm. of conj., 711, 2. 

Radix, decl., 98. 

Rastrum, decl., 147, 4. 

Ratum, a in, 715, 1. 

Ravis, decl., 102, 2. 

-re = -ris, 240. 

Re, insep. prep., 313; 375, 6; in compds., 
375, 6. 

Reading, rhythmical, 752. 

Real condition, 573; 574. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 588; 592. 
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Reciprocal use of prons., 502, 1. 
Recollection, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 
Recordor, constr., 455. 

Recis6, constr., 568, 8. 

Red, re, 313; in compds., 375, 6. 

Redoled, w. acc., 405, 1. 

Reduplicated prons., 182, 3 and 4; per- 
fects, 251; quant. of first two sylla- 
bles of trisyllabic redup. perfs., 716. 

Reduplication in pres., 247, 6; perf., 251; 
compds., 251, 4. 

Réfert, constr., 449. 

Refertus, constr., 453, 5; 477, II, 2. 

Reflexive or Middle use of verb, 407; 
416, 1. 

Reflexive pron., 174 ff. Reflex. use of 
prons, 502 ff. 

Refusing, constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8; 
595, 2; 607, 1. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two accs., 410; 
w. two dats., 483, 2; w. pred. gen., 
447. 

Réend w. gen., 458, 3. 

Rego w. acc., 426, 1, N. 1; 6 in perf. 
and p. part., 749, VII. 

Relation, dat. of, 425, 4. 

Relative pron., 182; use, 510; general 
relat., 182, 3; correl., 189; original 
force, 399; construction, 399; attrac- 
tion, 399, 5; w. clause as anteced., 
399, 6; abl. of relat. = postquam, 
488, 3; w. adjs., 510, 4; position in 
sentence, 677. 

Relative clauses, = noun, adj., or parti- 
cip., 510, 6; moods in, 589 ff. ; w. volit. 
subj. of purpose, 590; w. potent. subj. 
of result, 591; denoting cause, 592 ; 
condit., 593 1; concess., 595, 2; w. 
infin., 648, 1; to characterize indef., 
or general anteced., 591, land 2; after 
nus, sdlus, etc., 591,5; after com- 
par. w. quam, 591,6; after dignus, 
indignus, idOneus, aptus, 591, 7; 
position, 683, 2, N. 

Relative and absolute time, 542 ff. 

Relieving, constr., w. verbs of, 462. 

Relinquo w. two dats., 433, 2; i in 
perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Reliqui facere, 447, 1. 

Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 454. 

Reminding, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Reminiscor w. gen., 454; w. acc., 
454, 1. 
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Repeated action denoted by imperfect 
indic., 534, 3; by cum-clause, 601, 4; 
by plup. indic., 602, 2; by imperf. 
and plup. subj., 602, 3; by histor. 
infin., 610, 1. 

Repelling, dative w. verbs of, 427. 

Reperior, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Reposco w. two accs., 411, 2. 

Repudiating questions, 559, 5. 

Requiés, decl., 145, 3; quant. of in- 
crem., 708. 

Rés, decl., 134. 

Residence denoted by personal pronouns, 
500, 5. 

Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Rest in catalectic verse, 729, 4. 

Re-stingu6, iin perf. and p. part. 749, 
Vil. 

Restrictive clauses w. quod, 591, 3. 

Result, subj. of, how developed, 569, 1 
and 2; clauses of, 570; relat. clause 
of, 591, 2. Position of result clause, 
683, 3, N. 

Réte, decl., 103, 2. 

Rex, decl., 98; as adj., 495,3; quant. 
of increm., 708. 

Rhéa, 6 in, 689, 2. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 752. 

Rhetorical questions, 642, 2. 

Rhythm in arrang. of words, 670. Early 
Latin rhythms, 748. 

Rhythmic accent, 724; series, 726. 

Rhythmical reading, 732. 

Rideo w. acc., 405, 1. 

-rimus, @, um, in superlat., 152, 1. 

Rivers, gend. of names of, 68. 

Rogo w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Roma, decl., 78, 4. 

Roman pronun. of Latin, 10 ff. Roman 
literature, 753; calendar, 754; 755; 
money, 757. 

Romance languages, derivation from 
Latin, 3. 

Roots, 318 ff.; strong and weak, 327. 
Root stems, 323. Root words, 324, 1; 
327. Root verbs, 357. 

Rostrum, sing. and plur., 140. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 106, 2. 

Ruber, decl., 85; 91. 

Rules of syntax, 662. 

Riis, gend., 119, 2; constr., 419,-1; 
rire, 462, 4; rtiri, 484, 2. 

Rutum, u in penult, 715, 1. 
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S, sound, 12; unchanged, 50; changed 
to r, 50; 101,1; assimilated, 53,7; 54, 
2; lost, 58, 5; 59, 4; stems in s, 101. 
Decl. of nouns in s, 106, 3; quant. of 
increm., 706; 707. Final syl. in s, 
short before following consonant, 688, 
1,N. 2: 733, 1,.N. 2. 

Sacer, compar., 156. 

Saepe, compared, 311, 4. 

Sal, sing. and plur., 140; defect., 141, 2; 
@ in, 691, 2; quant. of increm., 706. 

Salutaris, compar., 157, 2. 

Samnis, quant. of increm., 709. 

Sancio, @ in perf. and p. part., 749, 
VIL. 

S&4né in answers, 379, 1. 

Sapio w. acc., 405, 1. 

Sapphic verse, 730; 745,6 and 7; stanza, 
747, 2 and 3. 

Satis, compared, 311, 4; w. dat., 426, 1, 
N.2; w. part. gen., 443; w. faciO or 
dico, 426, 1, n. 2. 

Satur, decl., 92, 1. 

Saturnian verse, 748, 2. 

Satus w. abl., 469, 2; ain, 715, 1. 

Saying, verbs of, w. indir. disc., 641. 

Scidi, iin penult, 715, 1. 

Sciéns, w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Scilicet, 310, 1. 

-ScO, inceptives in, 365. Vowel, long 
before sco, scor, 749, 1 and Nn. 2. 

Scrib6, constr., 426, 5. 

S6, insep. prep., 313; in compds, 375, 7. 

Second decl., 82 ff. Second conj., 209 ff.; 
260 ff. 

Secondary tenses, 198, 2. Secondary 
stems, 323, 3. Secondary derivatives, 
324, 3; 339. 

Secundum w.acc., 420, 2. 

Sectris, decl., 102, 3. 

Séd = sé, 175, 6; séd, s6, insep. prep., 
313; in compds., 375, 7. 

Sed, 315, 3; 659,1. Non solum (modo, 
tantum) ...sed etiam, 657, 4, n.1. 

Sédés, decl., 106, 1. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4; abl., 
478, 1. 

Sémentis, decl., 102, 3. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 224; 267; 283, 1. 

Séminecis, defect., 144. 
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Semi-vowels, 7, 4; 44, 3. 

Senarius, 720, n. 6; 743. 

Senatus, decl., 131, 3. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2; 
gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Senecta, senectus, decl., 145, 6. 

Senex, decl., 107; compar., 158. 

Sentences, syntax of, 376 ff.; classifica- 
tion, 377 ff.; simple, 377; compd., 377, 
2; 385; declarat., 377, 3; interrog., 377, 
4; 378; imperat., 377, 5; exclam., 
377, 6; in indir. disc., 642. 

Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 2; gen. 
w.adjs. of, 452, 2; abl. of, 461 ff.; 629; 
emphasis produced by, 665, 4. 

Sépte, 175, 6. 

Septenarius, 741, 2. 

Sequence of tenses, 543; peculiarities, 
546 ff. 

Sequitur, w. subj., 571, 1. 

Series, how begun and continued, 657, 4, 
N. 2; rhythmic, 726. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Séscenti used indefinitely, 163, 2. 

S&sé, 175, 5. 

Sesterces, 757, 2 and notes. 

Séstertium, 757, 2, n. 4. 

Séstertius, 757 and 2. 

Seu, 315, 2; 392, 5. 

Short syllables, 14, 2; 689. Short vowels 
in syllables w. hidden quant., 749, IX. 
and X. 

Shortening of vowels, 39. 

Showing, verbs of, w. two. accs., 410. 

Si, 316, 3; meaning, 575,1; w. opt. subj., 
558, 5; in condit., 572 ff.; in indir. 
quest., 649, IL, 3; w. plup. indic., 539, 
2. Si quidem, 574, 1. Si... sic, 
575, 1, N. 

-Si in Greek dats., 110, 8. 

Sic, 308, 2; derivation, 575, 1, N.; 654, 
n.2. Sic... ut, 584, 5. 

Sicut, 316, 2; sicuti w. subj. in condit., 
584, 4. 

-Silis, adjs. in, 352. 

Silver age, writers of, 753, 4. 

-sim in perf. subj., 244, 4; in adverbs, 
306, 2. 

Simile, 752, 1. 

Similis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2; 
w. gen., 435, 4, N.; 451, 2, N. 1. 

Simple sentence, 377, 1; elements of, 
381 ff.; arrang. of words in, 664. 
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Simul, 316, 1; w. abl., 490, 4; in temp. 
clauses, 602. 

Simul ac, simul atque, simulac, si- 
mulatque, 316, 1; in temp. clauses, 
538, 3; 602. 

Sin, 316, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

-sin in Greek dat. plur., 110, 8. 

Sine w. abl., 490, 2. 

Singular, 72; wanting, 139. 

Siquidem, 316, 3 and 7; i in first syl- 
lable, 719, 4. 

Sis, stiltis = si vis, si vultis, 295, 3. 

Sitio w. acc., 405, 1. 

Sitis, decl., 102, 2. 

-sitd, frequentatives in, 364. 

Situm, i in, 715, 1. 

Situs, defect., 141, I. 

Sive, 315, 2; 392,5. Sive... sive, w. 
indic., 525, 3. 

Size, gen. of, 473, 2, N. 1. 

Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Smell, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

-SO in fut. perf., 244,4; frequentatives 
in, 364. 

Socer, decl., 86, 3. 

S61, defect., 141, 2; 6 in, 691, 2. 

Sdlum, non sdlum ...sed (vérum) 
etiam, 657, 4, N. 1. 

Sdlus, decl., 93; w. force of adverb, 
497, 1; gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3. 
Sdlus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

Sonants,7; 8, 2. 

Sontis, defect., 144. 

Sotadean verse, 744, N. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 467 ff.; 629. 

Space, ace. of, 417; abl. to denote inter- 
val of space, 479, 3. Summary of con- 
structions of space, 491, III. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Special constrs. w. gen., 445; 446; w. 
infin., 616. 

Speciés, defect., 141, 1. 

Specification, acc. of, 416; abl., 480 ff. 

Specimen, defect., 138, 4. 

Specus, decl., 131, 2. 

Speech, parts of, 61; figures of, 750 ff. 

Spéro w. infin., 619, 1. 

Spirants, 7,7; 44, 3. 

Spondaic line, 735, 3. 

Spondee, 721, 1. 

Stanzas, 730; 731; of Horace, 747. 

Statuo, constr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

Statum, a in, 715, 1. 
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Stem in decl., 74; stem characteristic, 
74, 2; in Decl. 1., 78,1; Decl. IL, 83, 1; 
Decl. U1. 965 12985 £1997 eat 00s ai 
101; 1s) Deel. EVs, 131,13 sDeclaive, 
134, 1. Stems of verbs, 203; forma- 
tion of, 245 ff.; classes of stems, 323. 
Stem vowel lost in compds., 369. Stem 
syllables, quant. in, 713 ff.; retained 
in inflected forms, 717; deriv. retain 
quant. of prim., 718. 

Stiti, iin penult, 715, 1. 

Sto, e in steti, a in statum, 715, i. 

Strigilis, decl., 102, 3. 

Strong caesura, 736, footnote. 

Strophe, 731. 

Strués, decl., 106, 1. 

Struo, @ in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Sub, subs, in compds., 374, 13; w. dat., 
429. Sub w.acc., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 
3; w. acc. to denote time, 487, 2. 

Subject, 381, 1; simple, 382; complex, 
383; modified, 383, 2. Subject nom., 
387; pronom. subject omitted, 387, 1; 
indef. or gen., 388, 3; two or more w. 
one verb, 392; of infin. in acc., 414 ff. 
Infin. as subject, 609. Subject clauses, 
564, 2; 571, 1 and 2. Subjects com- 
pared, 613, 6. Position of subject, 
664; 682. 

Subjective gen., 440, 1; as pred. gen., 447. 

Subjunctive moud, 194; syntax of, 521; 
541 ff.; tenses, 541 ff.; seq. of tenses, 
542 ff.; in indep. sentences, 551; in 
subord. clauses, 562; in substantive 
clauses, 564; in object clauses, 566 ff. ; 
potential, 551, 1.; 552; optative, 551, IL; 
558; volitive, 551, II.; 559; subj. and 
imperat. in commands, 560 ff.; subj. 
of purpose, 568; in conditions, 573; 
576 ff.; 579; 587; in causal clauses, 
588, II.; w. cum, causal and concess., 
597; 598 ff.; w. cum temp., 600, II.; 
w. postquam, 602, 2, N. 2; 602, 3 and 
4; w. dum, etc., 603, II., 2; 604; in 
indir. disc., 642; 643; in indir. clauses, 
649; in indir. quest., 649, 2. 

Subordinate conjunes., 314, 2; 316. 
Subord. clauses, 386, 1; subj. in, 
562 ff.; in indir. dise., 648; 649, 1; 
position, 683. 

Substantive clauses w. subj., 563, 1; 
564 ff.; 571. 

Subs in compds., 374, 13, 
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Subter w. acc., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3. 
Suffixes in decl., 74; in formation of 
words, 820 ff. 


Sui, decl., 175; use, 502; 503; direct | 


and indirect reflex., 504. I in sibi, 
693. 

Suitable, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 
2; 435, 1. 

Sum w. dat., 430; w. two dats., 433, 2; 
w. pred. gen., 447; 448; w.abl., 474, 3; 
in periphrastic conjs., 531; w. pred. 
adjs. in apodosis, 583, 3. 

Supellex, defect., 138, 4. 

Super in compds. w. acc., 406; w. dat., 


429. Super w. acc., 420, 3; w. abl., 
490, 3. 
Superlative, 149; irregular, 152 ff.; 


wanting, 157; formed by maximé, 
159. Superlative w. part. gen., 442; 
w. abl. of diff., 479, 1; w. relat., 510, 
4; w. quisque, 515, 2. Meaning of 
superlat., 498. 

Superstes, w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, nN. 1. 

Superus, compar., 155, 2. 

Supine, 200, 3; formation, 235, 2; constr., 
480, 1; in seq. of tenses, 548; syntax 
of, 632 ff.; sup. in um, 633 ff.; w. ed, 
633, 2; w. irl, 633, 3; sup. in U, 635. 
Quant. of penult of dissyl. supines and 
p. participles, 715. 

Suppedito w. acc., 405, 2. 

Supply, derivatives denoting, 346. 

Supra w. acc., 420, 2; w. comparatives, 
471, 5. 

Surds, 7; 8, 2. 

-surid, desideratives in, 366. 

Sus, decl., 107. 

Suscipio w. gerundive, 622. 

Suus, 176; use, 502; 503; w. quisque, 
503, 4; 675, 2; direct and indir. reflex., 
504. 

Syllaba anceps, 720, 5. 

Syllabic caesura, 736, footnote. 
Syllables, 13; quant., 14 ff. ; 687 ff.; post- 
tonic, 19; 24; final, quant. of, 691 ff. 

Synaeresis, 733, 3, N. 4. 

Synaloepha, 733, 1, N. 3 and 4. 

Synapheia, 733, 1, N. 4. 

Syncope, 733, 7; 750, 2. 

Synecdoche, 752, 4. 

Synesis, 389; 397; 489, 9; 503, 2. 

Synizesis, 733, 3. 

Syntactic compds., 371, 2. 
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Syntax, 4, IV.; 376 ff. ; sentences, 376 ff. ; 
nouns, 400 ff.; adjs., 492; prons., 
500 ff.; verbs, 517 ff.; particles, 654 ff, 
Rules of syntax, 662. Figures of syn- 
tax, 751. 


| Systems of the verb, 232 ff. 
| Systole, 733, 6. 


wy 


T, sound, 12; changed to d, 52, 2; as- 
similated, 53, 1 and 3; lost, 59, 2. 
Stems in t, 97; gend. of, 122. T 
changed to S in supines and p. parti- 
ciples, 253, 1. Quant. of monosy]l. in, 
691, 2; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Taceod, w. acc., 405, 2. 

Taedet, constr., 457. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Talis, 178, 8; correl., 189. Talis... 
qualis, 584, 5. 

Tam, 306, 3; meaning and use, 654, N. 2. 
Tam... quam, 584, 5. 

Tamen, 315, 3; 659, 1. 

Tametsi, 316, 4; in concess. 586, I., 1. 

Tamquam, 316, 2; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; 
w. subj. in condit., 584. 

Tandem in questions, 378, 3. 

Tango, a in tactum, 749, VIL, 1. 

Tantisper, 310. 

Tantdpere, meaning and use, 654, N. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 570, 2. Non tan- 
tum... sed (vérum) etiam, 657, 
GON. 1. 

Tantus, 178, 8; correl., 189; w.interrog., 
511, 4. Tanti, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Tantus... quantus, 584, 5. 

-tas, derivatives in, 344; 345. 


| Taste, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 


Teaching, verbs of, w. two accs., 411. 

T6d, 175, 6. 

Tego, 6 in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Témet, 175, 4. 

Tempero w. acc. or dat., 426, 4, N. 

Templum, decl., 83; omitted, 445, 2. 

Temporal conjuncs., 316, 1. Temp. 
clauses w. cum, 600; w. postquam, 
etc., 602; w. dum, etc., 603; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 605; posi- 
tion, 683, 2, N. 

Tempus est w. infin., 608, 4, N. 2. 

Tenses for incomplete and completed 
action, 196; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense signs, 256. Tenses of indic., 
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526 ff.; subj., 541 ff.; 554; 558, 1. 
Seq. of tenses, 543. Force of tenses in 
condit., 576, 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 
644. Tenses of infin., 617 ; of particip., 
640. 

Tenus w. gen., 446, 5; w. abl., 490, 2, 
Nn. 3; after its case, 676. 

-ter, adverbs in, 309; verbal nouns in, 
334; decl., 99, 2; adjs. in, 351. 

Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
690, 2; 692, 3,Nn.1,2,and 3; 741,2 and 
3; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Terminational comparison, 151. 

-ternus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 

Terra, constr., 485, 2. 

Terribilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Testis sum w. infin., 613, 3. 

Tété6, 175, 5. 

Tetrameter, 729, N. 2; dactylic, 739, 2; 
trochaic, 741, 2 and 3; iambic, 743, 4; 
Tonic, 744, N. 2. 

Tetrapody, 721, 2, Nn. 2. 

Tetraseme, 720, 3. 

Tetrastich, 731, n. 

Thematic vowel, 212, footnote 1; 247 ff. 
Thematic verbs, 358. 

Thesis, 725. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 613; 641. 

Third decl., 94 ff. Third conj., 212 ff. ; 
268 ff. 

Threatening, dat. of verbs of, 426, 2. 

-tia, nouns in, 345. 

Tibur, decl., 108. 

-ticus, -ticius, adjs. in, 350. 

-ti6s, nouns in, 345. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 352. 

-tim in adverbs, 306, 2. 

Time, acc. of, 417; abl., 486; 487; de- 
noted by preps., w. acc., 417, 1 ; 487, 2; 
w. abl., 487, 1; interval of time, 479, 
3; 488. Adjs. of time, w. force of 
adverbs, 497, 2. Time, absolute and 
relat., 542 ff. Time denoted by parti- 
ciples, 638, 1. 

Time6, constr., 567. 

Times, or morae, 720, 1. 

-timus, adjs. in, 352. 

ting6, tingud6, i in perf. and p. part., 
749, VIL. 

-tinus, adjs. in, 355. 

-tid, verbal nouns in, 333. 

Tis = tul, 175, 6. 

Titles, superlat. as, 498, 1. 
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-titd, frequentatives in, 364. 

-tivus, adj. in, 350; lin, 712, 5. 

-t6, frequentatives in, 364. 

-tor, verbal nouns in, 334; denomina- 
tives in, 334, 4; as adjs., 495, 3. 

Tot, denom. adj., 178, 8; correl., 189. 

Totus, decl., 93; w. loc. abl., 485, 2; w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Towns, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 
491, II.; whither, 418; w. ad, 418, 4; 
whence, 462; where, 483. 

TradG w. gerundive, 622. 
constr., 611, 2, N. 1. 

Trah6, @ in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Trans in compds., 374, 14; w. acc., 406; 
w. two accs., 413. Trans w. acc., 
420, 2. 

Transitive verbs, 190, 1; w. acc. and 
infin., 414; periphras. conjug. of, 621, 
1 and 3; gerund and gerundive, 626, 1. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 69; names of, 
in us, decl., 133, 2. 

Trés, decl., 166. 

Tribrach, 721, 2. 

Tribuod w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Tribus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

Tricolon, 728, 2, N. 1. 

Trihemimeral caesura, 736, N. footnote. 

Trihemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Trimeter, 729, n. 2; dactylic, 739, 3; 
iambic, 748; Tonic, 744. 

Tripody, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Triseme, 720, 2. 

-tris, adjs. in, 351. 

Tristich, 731, nN. 

Tristis, tristior, decl., 127; tristis w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Trisyllabic redup. perf., quant. of first 
two syllables, 716. 

-trix, verbal nouns in, 334; as adjs., 
495, 3. 

Trochaic verse, 729, nN. 1; 740 ff.; cae- 
sura,. 736, N. footnote; dipody, 740; 
dimeter, 741; tetrameter, 741, 2; 
stanza, 747, 14. 

-trum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Trusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Truths, general, expressed by pres. 
indic., 582, 2; by plup. indic., 539, 2; 
in condit., 578. 

Tt changed to st, ss, 8, 52,1; 253, 1; 
351, 2. 

TG, decl., 175. T in tibi, 693. 


Trador, 
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-tud6, derivatives in, 344; 345. 

Mew, in, 715, 1. 

-tum, derivatives in, 343. 

Tum in series, 657, 4, Nn. 2. Tam... 
tum, cum... tum, 657, 4, n. 1. 

-turid, desideratives in, 366. 

-turnus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 

Turris, decl., 102, 3. 

-turus, a, um, derivatives in, 328. 

-tus, adverbs in, 309; deriv. nouns, 328; 
adjs. in, 346. 

-ttis, derivatives in, 344. 

Tussis, decl., 102. 

Tute, tutemet, 175, 4. 

Tuus, possess., 176. 

Two accs., 410; 411; two dats., 433; two 
abls., 477, I., 2; two reflexives, 504, 
2; two interrogs., 511, 3; two gens., 
626, 4; two negs., 656. 


U 

U, u, sound, 10; parasitic, 10, 3. U- 
nouns, 107, 2; 131; defect., 143, 1; 
U-verbs, 359; 363. Supine in @, 635. 
U final, quant. of, 692, 1; in increm. 
of decl., 705; 710; conj., 711 and 5. 
U as consonant, 733, 3, N. 2. 

Uber, decl., 129. 

Ubi, 308, 2; 316, 1; 510, 11; in temp. 
clauses, 538, 3; 602; in relat. clauses, 
589 ff.; in clause w. infin. in indir. 
disc., 643, 1. I in ubi, 693. 

Ubicumque, ubiubi, p. 72, footnote 3. 

-ubus = -ibus, 131, 2. 

-Gicus, derivatives in, 330. 

-Gd in abl., 131, 5 and footnote 3. 

-ig6, & in, 712, 2. 

Ui, sound, 11. Perfs. in ui, quant. of 
stem syllables, 714. 

uis = -iis, 131, 3. 

-ula, verbal nouns in, 335; dimins. in, 
340; u in, 712, 9. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 348; @ in, 712, 3. 

Ullus, decl., 93; use, 187, 1, n. 2; 188; 
513. 

Ulterior, ultimus, 155,1; ultimus w. 
force of adverb, 497, 3. 

Ultra w. acc., 420, 2. 

-ulum, verbal nouns in, 335; dimin. in, 
340. 

-ulus, derivatives in, 331; 334,6; dimin. 
in, 340; u in, 712, 9. 
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-um in gen. plur., 80, 1; 84, 3; 102, 5; 
106, 7. Nouns in um, 338. Supine in 
um, 633; w. e0, 633, 2; w. iri, 633, 3. 

Umbrian dialect, 2. 

Umquam in interrog. sentence, fol. 
lowed by quin, 595, 5. 

-tina, ii in, 712, 4. 

Uncertainty, expressions of, w. quin, 
595, 1. 

Unclothing, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Unde, of persons, 510, 11; in relat. 
clauses, 589 ff.; w. infin., 643, 1. 

Undertaking, gerundive w. verbs of, 
622. 

-undus, -undi, 243; derivatives in, 328. 

Ungo, 0 in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Unguis, decl., 102, 4. 

Union, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 435, 4. 

Unus, decl., 93; 166; followed by abl. 
w. prep., or part. gen., 444,15 gen. of, 
w. possess., 446, 3; w. quisque, 515, 
3; Unus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

-Unus, -Una, nouns in, 349, 4; 1 in, 
712, 4. 

-uos = -US, 131, 3. 

-ur, decl. of adjs. in, 92, 1; gend. of 
nouns in, 122; 124. 

Urbs, decl., 105. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 565, 4. 

-urnus, adjs. in, 349. 

UrdG, u in ussi, 749, VI., 1. 

-us, nouns in, decl., 82 ff.; 101; 131; in 
tis, 97, 4; quant. of increm., 710; 
verbal nouns in us, 333; 334, 6; 338; 
names of trees in, decl., 133, 2; neu- 
ters in, Decl. II., 83, 10; gend., Decl. 
TII., 115; 119; 122; 124; heteroclites 
in us and um, 145,5; heterogeneous, 
147; 148; Us, us final, 692, 3; 701. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2; 
ad, 435, 1. 

Usque w. acc., 420, 5. 

Usus, constr., 477, II. and nv. 

Ut, uti, 316, 1, 2,4, 5, and 6. Ut w. 
subj., 558, 5; 562, 1 and w.; in repu- 
diating questions, 559, 5; w. subj. of 
purpose, 564; 565; 568; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567,1; w. subj. of-result, 570; 
in concess., 586, II.; w. relat., 592, 1; 
in temp. clauses, 602; w. infin. clause, 
643,2. Ut non =né, 568, 5. Ut si 
w. subj. in condit., 584. Ut... sic, 
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ut ...ita in comparison, 586, IL, 5; 
599, 2. 

-ut, decl. of nouns in, 97. 

Uter, decl., 106, 6. 

Uter, decl., 93; 184, 2; correl., 189; 
use, 511, 2. 

Utercumque, uterlibet, uterque, 
utervis, decl., 93, 6. Uterque w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. prons., 442, 4; 
meaning and use, 516, 4 and 5. 

Ut non, 316, 6. 

Utinam w. opt. subj., 558, 2. 

Utor w. abl., 477, I.; w. acc., 477, L, 1; 
gerundive, 623, 1. 

Utpote, 316, 7; w. relat., 592, 1; w. 
cum, 598, 1. 

Utrum, 315, 2, N.; 
quest., 650, 1. 

Ut si, 316, 2; w. subj., 584. 

-Utus, adjs. in, 346; 0 in, 712, 6. 

-uus, derivatives in, 331. 

-uxX, nouns in, decl., 98. 


380, 4; in indir. 


Vv 


V, originally not distinguished from u, 
5, 4; sound, 12; dropped, 43, 1; 49; 
238. 

Vacuus, constr., 465, 1. 

Vae, w. dat., 421, 4. 

Value, gen. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 

Valuing, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447 ; 448. 

Vannus, gend., 87, 3. 

Variable vowel, 96, 2; 97, 2; 100, 1; 
101, 1; in compd. verbs, 231. 

Varieties of verse, 734 ff. 

Vas, decl., 145, 2. Vas, a in, 691, 3; 
quant. of increm., 706. 

Vatés, decl., 106, 1. 

Ve, 315, 2; 691, 1; position, 677, 2. 

V6, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 375, 8. 

Vel, 315, 2; 392, 5; 658,1 and 2. Vel 
potius, vel etiam, 658, 2. 

Velars, 45; labialized, 45. 

Velim, vellem, in wishes, 558, 4. 

Velut, velut si, 316, 2; w. subj., in 
condit., 584. 

Venio w. infin.,608, 1. 
tem, w. gen., 454, 4. 

Venter, decl., 106, 6. 

Vé6r, defect., 1388, 4; quant. of increm., 
708. 

Verbal nouns, classes of, 332; denoting 


Venit in men- 
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action, 333; agent, 334; means, 335 ff. ; 
w. infin., 608, 4, nN. 2. Verbal incep- 
tives, 277, 2; 279. 

Verbs, morphology of, 190ff.; classes, 
190, 1,2, and 3; voices, 191ff.; moods, 
193 ff.; tenses, 196 ff.; conjs., 201 ff.; 
prin. parts., 202 ff.; paradigms, 204 ff. ; 
comparative view, 218 ff.; deponent, 
222 ff.; 257, 1; 266; 281 ff.; 283; 289; 
semi-deponent, 224 ; 267 ; 283, 1; i-verbs 
of Conj. III., 225 ff.; verbalinflections, 
230 ff. ; vowel changes in compds., 231 ; 
systems, 232 ff.; verbal endings, 254 ff. ; 
classification of verbs, 257 ff.; incep- 
tives or inchoatives, 277 ff.; 365; de- 
sideratives, 288 ; 366; irregular, 290 ff. ; 
defective, 299; impersonal, 302; deri- 
vation and history of, 356 ff.; root 
verbs, 357; thematic verbs, 358; with 
suffix io, 359; formation from nouns 
and adjs., 360ff.; a-verbs, 359, 1; 
360; @-verbs, 359, 2; 361; i-verbs, 
359, 3; 362; u-verbs, 359, 4; 363; fre- 
quentatives, 364; diminutives, 367 ; 
denominatives in icO and igd, 368. 
Long vowel of pres. retained through- 
out, 749, VI. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 517 ff.; verb omitted, 
388, 4; 642, 1; plur. w. sing. subj., 
389. Voices, 517; 518; person and 
number, 519; moods, 520 ff.; indic., 
523 ff.; tenses, 526 ff.; subj., and its 
tenses, 541 ff.; seq. of tenses, 546 ff.; 
subj. in indep. sentences, 551 ff.; 
imperat., 560 ff.; subj. in subord. 
clauses, 562 ff.; final clauses, 568; 
result, 570; condit., 572 ff.; concess. 
clauses, 586; 589; causal clauses, 
588; 598; relat., 589 ff.; temporal, 
600 ff.; infin., 606 ff.; gerunds and 
gerundives, 621 ff.; supines, 632 ff. ; 
particips., 636 ff.; indir. dise., 641 ff.; 
indir. clauses, 649 ff. Position of 
modifiers of verb, 673. 

Vergil, versification, 747. 

V6ro, 315, 3; 659, 2; inanswers, 379, 1. 

Verses, 720; 727; name, 729; 730; varie- 
ties, 734 ff. 

Versification, 720ff. Feet, 720; verses, 
720; 727; names, 729; 730. Figures 
of pros., 733. Varieties of verse, 734. 
Versification of principal poets, 747. 

Versus w. acc., 420, 2; position, 676. 
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Verto w. two dats., 433, 2. vowel, p. 96, footnote 1; 247 ff.; vowei 
Veru, decl., 131, 2. variations in roots, stems, and suffixes, 
Vérum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. NO6n| 325; 326. Stem vowel lost or changed 


solum (modo, tantum)...vérum 
etiam, 657, 4, N. 1. 

Vescor w. abl., 477, I. 

Vesper, decl., 86, 3. 

Vestri, vestrum, use, 175, 2. 

Veto, constr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611-2, N. 2. 

Vetus, decl., 128; compar., 156. 

Vicis, defect., 142. - 

Vide, 6 in, 696, 2. 

Vidélicet, 310, 1. 

Video w. cum, 601, 4, N.; videor, 
constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Vir, decl., 86, 1. 

Virgo, decl., 100. 

Virtts, decl., 97. 

Virus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Vis, decl., 107; quant. of increm., 709. 

Vocative, like nom., p. 21, footnote 2; 
decl., 83, 5; 83, 9; 89, 5; Decl. IIL., 
110, 2, 4, 6, and 9. Syntax of voc., 
402; voc. for nom., 402, 3; in excla- 
mat., 421, 2; position, 680. I final in 
Greek vocatives, 693; @ in, 695, 2. 

Voices, 191 ff.; meaning, 517 ff. 

Volitive subj., 551, III.; 559; 564; 568; 
in relat. clause, 590. 

Volo w. two accs., 412; w. infin. or 
subj., 565, 2; 614,2. Voléns w. dat. 
of possessor, 430, 2. 

Volucer, decl., 126, 2. 

Volucris, decl., 102, 5. 

-volus, compds. in, 369, 4; compar., 
153. 


Vostrum, vostrarum, vostrorum,, 


175, 6. 

Vowels, classes of, 7; quantity, 15; in- 
herited, 20; vowel gradation, 21; pho- 
netic changes in, 23 ff.; assimilation, 
31; lengthened, 37 ff.; shortened, 39; 
lost, 40; developed, 41; contraction, 
42 ff. Variable vowels, 96,2. Vowel 
changes in compds., 231. Thematic 


in compds., 369. Final vowels, quant. 

of, 692. Final vowels elided, 733, 1; 
shortened in hiatus, 733,2, n. Vowels 
long when they represent diphs., or 
result from contraction, 749, II. Long 
vowels of primitives retained in 
derivs., 749, III. ; in compds., 749, IV. ; 
in nom. sing. of nouns and adjs. in- 
creasing long in the gen., 749, V. 

Vulgus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

-vus, derivatives in, 331. 


WwW 


Want, constr. w. verbs of, 458, 2. 
Watches of night, 756, 1. 

Weak caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Will, subj. of, 551, III.; 559. 
Winds, gend. of names of, 68. 

Wishing, verbs of, in potent. subj., 556; 
w. subj., 565; 614, 1; w. infin., 614. 
Words, format. of, 318 ff.; inflection 

and derivation, 320 ff.; arrang. of, 
663 ff. 
Writers, Latin, 753. 


x 


X, sound, 7, N.; dropped, 58, 3; nouns 
in, decl., 98; 105; gend., 115; 120. 


AY; 


Y, in foreign words only, 5, 2; sound, 
10, 2; gend. of nouns in, 122. Y final, 
quant. of, 692, 1. 

Year, calendar of, 755. 

Ys, gend. of nouns in, 115; 119; final, 
692, 3. 


Z 


Z, in foreign words only, 5, 2. 
Zeugma, 751, 2, N. 


PARALLEL REFERENCES 


SHOWING THE CORRESPONDING SECTIONS IN THE GRAMMAR 
OF 1881 AND 1898 


eR 
Old New Old New Old New 
1 4 38 61 69-98 cae 
2 5 39 62 99 111 
3 6-8 40 64 100 112; 116 
4 9 41 65 101; 102 113 
5 10 —_ 66 103; 104 114 
6 i} 42 67-70 105 115, 
tl 12 43 : 71 106 117 
8 13 44 72 107 118; 119 
9-15 10 footnote 2 45 73 108 120 
16 14; 15 46 74; 75 109 117 
17 16 47 76 110 121 
18 TP SUGs —_ 77 111 122 
-— 19-21 48 78 112; 113 123 
19 22 — 78, 7 114; 115 124 
— 23 49 79; 80 116 131 
20) 37; 38 50 81 117 131, 2 and 3 
21 39 51 82; 83; 85; 86 —_— ASS 
22 24-30 52 83, 5; 84 118 132 
23 42; 43 53 82; 87; 88 119 133 
23, n. 32-36 54 89 120 134 
—_ 44-49 55 — —_ 134, 5 
24 —_— _ 94 121 134, 2 and 2 | 
25 31 56 95 122 134, 4 
26 _— 57 96 123 135 
27 40 58 97 124 136 
— 41 59 98 125-127 _ 
28; 29 _ 60 99; 100 128 137 
30 51 61 101 129 — 
31 50 62 102 130 138 
32 52, 2,3 63 103 131 139 
— 54 _ 104 132 140 
338 55 64 105; 106 133 141; 142 
34 53 65 102-105 134 143 
35 56; 52,1 66 107; 108 185-140 145 
36 57-59 67 107, 4 141-143 147 


37 60 68 109; 110 144 148 


PARALLEL REFERENCES 


Old New Old New Old New 
145 147, 5, n. 203 204 261 260 
246 63 204 205 262 261 
147 — 205 206 ; 207 263 262 
148 90; 91 206 208 264; 265 263 
149 91 207 209 ; 210 266 264 
150 91; 92 208 211 267 265 
151 93 209 212; 213 268 266 ; 267 
152 125 210 214 269 268 
153 126 i 211 215 ; 216 270 269 
154 127 | 212 217 271 270 
(55-158 128-130 213 218 272 271 
159 137,3; 144; 146 214 219 273 272 
160 149 215 220 274 273 
161 150 216 221 275 273, 1 
162 151 217 225 276 276 ; 278 ; 279, 1 
163 152 218 226 ; 227 277 276; 278; 279 
164 153 219 228 278 274; 276; 278 
165 154 220 230 279 275 
166 155 221 231 280 277 
167 156 222 232-235 281 279 
168 157; 158 223-230 — 282 280 
169 160 231 222; 229 283 281-283 
170 159 232 223 284 284 ; 288 
171 161 _ 224 285-287 285-287 
172 162 233 236 288 289 
173 162, n. 234 237 289 290 
174 163-165 235 238 290 290-292 
175 166 236 239 291 293 
(76; 177 167 237 240 292 294 
178 168 238 241 293 295 
179 169 239 243 294 296 
180 170 240 244 295 297 
181 171 241 254 296 298 
182 172 242 256 297 299-301 
183 173 243 — 298 302 
184 174; 175 244 256, 2 299-300 302, 2 
185 176 245 256, 1 301 302, 5 
186 | 177; 178 246 256, 2 302 303 
180; 181 247 255 303 304 
_ 179 248 = 304 305-310 
187 182 249 245 305 _ 
188 183; 184 250 246 306 311 
189 185 251 247 307 312 
190 186; 187 252 248 308 313 
_— 188 253 249 309 314 
191 189 254 250 310 315 
192-194 190 255 251; 252 311 316 
195 191; 192 256 253 312 317 
196 193-195 257 257 313 318 
197 ISIE Ane 258 257, 2; 258 _— 319 
198-201 198-201 259 259 314 320, 1 


202 202; 203 260 257, 1 315 323 


Old 
316 
317 
318 


319 


319, notes 


320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 


355 
356 ; 357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362; 363 
364 


New 
323, 1 
323, 2 
820,93 
324-332 
369 
321; 322 


840; 341 


334; 335 


337-339 


340 


369 
370; 371 
372 
373-375 
376 
377 
277, 0 
386 
377, 25 385 
17,8 
377, 4; 3878 
379 
380 
377, 5 
317, 6 
381 
382 
383 
382 
384 
393 
393, 4 
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Old 
365 
366 
367 
368 


401 
402; 403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 


New 
400 
400, n. 
401 
459 
387 
402 
403 
404; 405; 409 
408 
406 
410 
411 
412 
413 
407 
416 
417 
418; 419 
421 
423 
422 
424; 425 


445; 446 


448, 4 


461; 462 
461; 467; 475 


New 
463; 464; 4685: 
477, III. | 
466 
467-470 
475 
471 
472 
473; 474 
476 
477; 481 
482 
478 
479 
480 
483; 485 
484 
491, I. 
491, II. 
486; 487 
488 
489 
420; 490 
420 
499 
420, 3; 490, 3 
312 
490, 4 
394 
395 
492; 493; 497 
494 ; 495 
496 


512 


a 


PARALLEL REFERENCES 


Old New Old New Old New 
463 392 507 es 549 637-639 
—e 517 508 574; 575 550 . 640 

464; 465 518 509 576; 577 551 654 
466 532 _— 578 552 655 
467 532; 533 510 579 553 656 
468 534 511 580-583 554 657-661 
469 534; 535 512 583, 4 555 661, n. 
470 536 513 584; 587 556; 557 — 
471 537 ; 538 514 — 558 662 
472 539 515 585 ; 586 ; 593, 2 559 663 
473 540 515, Li. i 599 560 664 
474 520; 523 n.4 561 665 
475 524 516 588 562 666 
476 525 - 589 563 667 

— 526-531 517 592; 598; 599 564 668 
477 521 518 602 — 669; 676 
— 522 519 603; 604 565 671 
478 541 520 605 566 672 
479 541, 2 521 600; 601 567 673 
480 541, 3 522 641 568 674 
481 541, 2 523 642 569 675-680 
482 541, 2 and 3 524 643 570 681 
= 542 525 644 571 682 
483 559 526 645 572 683 
484 558; 559 527 646-648 = 684 
485 552 528 649 573 685 
486 553-557 529 649; 652 574 686 
487 © 560 530 653 515 — 
488 ; 489 561 531 — 576 687 ; 688 
— * 562; 563 532 606 577 689 
490; 491 543 533 607 ; 608 578 690 
_ 544 SS 609 579 691 
492 545, I. 534 414; 611 580 692 
493 545, IL. 534, n. 242 581 693-701 
494 545, I. and II. 535 613; 614 582 702 
495 546-550 536 415; 610; 612 583 703 
— 551 537 617-620 584 704 
496 541, 2 538 615 585 705-710 
497 568; 590 539 616 586 veut 
— 569 540 } 564; 571; 588, 587 712 
498 564, I. ; 565-567 8; 651, 1 588 713 
499 565, 2; 564, IT. 541 624 589 714 
= and IIL. ; 568,5 542 625-631 590 715 
500 570; 591 543 621 591 716 
501 571 543, n. 623 E92 717 
502 570 544 625-631 593 718 
503 591 544,2, ) 622 594 719 
a 594, I. ee) 595 ae 
504 594, II. ; 595 545 632 596 720 
505 596 546 633; 634 597 721 
— 597 547 635 598 922; 723 


506 572 548 636 599 724 


616 


New 
725 
726 
727 
728 
729 
730 

720, 5 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 

739, 1 

739, 2 
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Old 
617 
618 


New 
739, 3 
740 
741 
741, 2 
742 
743 
743, 2 
743, 3 
743, 4 
744 
745 
745, 1-10 
745, 10, notes 

2 and 3. 
746 
T4T 

747, 1-19 
748 


Old 
632; 633 


| 


755 
755, notes i 
and 2. 
756 
757 
354 
758 
749 


‘) 
{\AY 4 ARE Ad vid > 


a > haat ( 
| oe: 


poegr seed 


a 


